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LETTERS 





FROM OUR READERS 


A serious error crept into my article, 
“Vitalizing Teacher Education,” which was 
published in the March issue of the Journal. 
On page 46, the second paragraph reads: 

Secondary-education candidates become func- 
tional majors in the department of their choice, 
taking only 7 credits (in two semesters) of 
methods and student teaching in the Depart- 
mcnt of Education. 


The original manuscript reads: 

Secondary-education candidates become func- 
tional majors in the department of their choice, 
taking only Ed. 10, 20, 30, and a total of 7 
credits. . . . 


When you deleted the course numbers 
from the preceding paragraph, there was 
nothing to which one might refer to learn 
the meaning of the numbers in this para- 
graph. and I suppose it was thought they 
were unnecessary. However, this leaves the 
reader believing that secondary candidates 
take only 7 credits instead of the 20 they 
really take. Unfortunately, I did not detect 
the error in reading the galley proof. 

I would appreciate your publishing a cor- 
rection in a forthcoming issue of the maga- 
zine. It might read like this: 





Secondary-education candidates become func- 
tional majors in the department of their choice, 
taking Introduction to Education, Human De- 
velopment and the Learning Process, Education 
in Modern Society, and only 7 credits (in two 
semesters) of Methods and Student Teaching in 
the Department of Education. 


—Elisabeth H. Dietz 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


As usual, your Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion continues to maintain its high standards. 
In the March 1960 issue I want particularly 
to commend the article by W. H. Griffin, 
“American Educators Abroad.” This makes 
sense. It should be required reading by 
every educator who goes abroad on an 
assignment. 

I have called this eminently good piece 
to the attention of the Division of Education 
in ICA. 

—Paul Smith 

Secretary, Committee on International 
Relations, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 





Teacher Supply and Demand 


Findings of the NEA Research Division’s report, Teacher Supply and Demand in Public 
Schools, 1960, published in April, indicate an 8.3 per cent increase in the number of 
college graduates qualified to teach. This happy statistic is minimized, however, by con- 
tinued high birth rates and swelling school enrollments. Consequently, the national 
shortage of 135,000 qualified teachers will remain the same for the 1960-61 school year. 
The survey also shows that 129,295 of the June college graduates will be eligible to teach, 
but only an estimated 73 per cent—or 95,000—will actually enter teaching in September. 


(See page 315 for other data from this report.) 


Copies of this report are available from the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., at $1.00 per copy. 
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Editorial Comments 


The Hopeful Trilogy 


Win the upcoming San Diego Con- 
ference—the Fifteenth Annual National 
Conference on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards—there will come 
to a close the formally organized co- 
operative effort to achieve enlarged un- 
derstandings and mutual commitments 
among all those concerned with teacher 
education. These conferences began on 
a note of apprehension and tension; they 
close on a hopeful one. They have been 
cosponsored by nine large influential na- 
tional professional associations, repre- 
senting broad areas of specialized in- 
terests in teacher education, and with the 
co-operation of about 60 national associ- 
ations, representing single fields or dis- 
ciplines. These groups have co-operated 
vigorously in the holding of these con- 
ferences. 

The origin and development of this 
co-operative effort may have considerable 
historic significance; yet many of the 
initial details are obscure. With respect 
to the beginnings and evaluation, as with 
so many significant developments in the 
field of education, no one ever seems to 
take the time to record precisely the mo- 
ment of emergence of the idea or its 
nurture. Even this writer, as close as he 
has been to the development, is hazy as 
to how the movement really got under- 
way. He is unable to identify the indi- 
vidual who first shaped the idea. It is 
easy to recall that the idea emerged at 
the crest of the internecine controversy, 
at which point it was obvious to everyone 
that the interchange of invectives was 
producing no fruitful results. Educators 
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were engaged in a hot, civil war, and the 
sensational press and the “slicks” were 
squeezing every drop of indignation, 
calumny, and vituperation from the situ- 
ation. Some interests with axes to grind 
pitched into the controversy, further 
obscuring the facts. Somewhere along 
this tortuous road—just when and where 
we do not know precisely—there began to 
emerge a soberness among members of 
the various scholarly societies and the 
associations representing the teaching 
profession in the elementary and second- 
ary schools, and among their executive 
officers; and a wiser approach began to 
take shape. In a sentence, the essence of 
that approach was that, although every- 
one concluded that reforms and improve- 
ments in the light of new conditions and 
demands upon education were essential, 
the current controversy obviously was 
going to be unproductive of results other 
than providing a field day for those in- 
terested in getting the ultimate in 
mileage out of charges and counter- 
charges. From this contretemps there 
began to emerge the notion that signifi- 
cant reforms were not going to be ob- 
tained over the prone bodies of the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession itself; 
that no amount of “Madison Avenue 
arousements” were going to stampede the 
profession and the public, and that no 
amount of vituperation was going to 
achieve dedicated commitment to re- 
vision. On the other hand, the members 
of the profession who teach in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools began to 
sense that we had indeed come upon new 
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times, with new implications for educa- 
tion, and that stubborn resistance to 
change was not the answer. They began 
to sense that there were great resources 
among the scholars in the various dis- 
ciplines which would greatly strengthen 
the drive for revision and refinement. 
And most significant of all, they came 
to believe that, for the first time, these 
scholarly groups were really interested 
in helping. Thus, some notion of the 
potential power of a partnership of 
voluntary and concerted efforts as essen- 
tial to the upgrading of the school system 
—a system which does not move by edict 
or by authoritarian pronouncements— 
began to be substantial. 

As far as we can recall, the first for- 
ward step in bringing about the fusion 
of effort arose from a survey of one of 
the learned societies of the graduate offer- 
ings in its field for teachers. This survey 
convinced officials of this organization 
that the housecleaning was not needed in 
the field of professional education alone, 
as the clamor indicated, and that a 
general across-the-board reassessment was 
imperative. This revelation was the 
impetus for a number of informal meet- 
ings of the executive secretaries of several 
of the professional associations and of the 
learned societies whose headquarters are 
in Washington. In one of these informal 
conversations, the idea was developed 
that the National TEPS Commission al- 
ready had the machinery for touching, in 
one way or another, directly or indirectly, 
more than a million practitioners in the 
elementary and secondary schools. This 
is the basic reason that the Commission 
was chosen as the instrument for these 
concerted efforts. By joining forces, the 
learned societies could bring to bear the 
participation of most of those sectors of 
American education with whom the 
Commission had little contact. No 
planning was done beyond the phrasing 
of the idea. The executive officers of 
these cosponsoring learned societies took 
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the initiative, and were instrumental 
in securing modest financial support of 
the venture from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. A Steering Committee 
was established, with a representative of 
each of the eight cosponsoring organiza- 
tions. (Later an additional group joined 
the effort.) The National TEPS Com- 
mission wholeheartedly endorsed the ven- 
ture. The Steering Committee and the 
Commission have managed to see eye-to- 
eye in every step of the process. There 
were, from time to time, differences of 
opinion about organizational procedures, 
of course, but in each instance these were 
worked upon until there was complete 
reconcilement. 

In the beginning, nobody envisioned 
that the effort would extend beyond the 
first meeting—the Second Bowling Green 
Conference. As a matter of fact, there 
were many apprehensions that the co- 
operative venture would not extend 
through the Second Bowling Green Con- 
ference itself. As one looks back on that 
Conference, several factors stand out. 
The first is the dramatic air of tension 
which existed as the 1,000 participants 
arrived for the Conference. The air was 
electric—something like the tension that 
prevails in a college football stadium on 
the day of the big game, when all the 
dope indicates that the issue will be 
settled by the happenstance of the direc- 
tion a bounding ball may take. This 
tension, of course, was heightened by 
gratuitous publicity screaming for con- 
flict. It was obvious to the thoughtful 
onlooker that one incendiary statement 
or one violently partisan headline could 
have blown the frail and untried craft of 
the Conference completely out of the 
water before it got underway. Fortu- 
nately, however, the participants met each 
other openly and squarely, refusing to 
lose their tempers and insisting upon 
intellectual discussion of their differences 
and the problems of common concern. 
As the Conference completed its first day, 
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one could almost hear a vast sigh of re- 
lief. The ground had been laid for 
fruitful discussion; a rapport had been 
established by which the most contro- 
versial, dificult problems could be laid 
upon the top of the table and discussed 
openly and freely. It is difficult to 
imagine that any other national confer- 
ence will ever be held in which such an 
air of sustained tension will be so evident. 
As the Conference progressed, the par- 
ticipants’ innate fairness and devotion to 
the facts took over; there was an obvious 
shedding of stereotypes, implanted by 
statements of extremists and sustained 
propaganda campaigns. There was, on 
both sides, an honest acknowledgment 
of many errors and a great feeling of 
excitement in discovering a mutual con- 
cern and desire to get on with the busi- 
ness of improving our schools. Of course, 
these feelings were not universal, but 
general. 

The decision to devote two additional 
national conferences to the continuation 
of this co-operative effort came from 
popular demand. Participants in the 
Second Bowling Green Conference felt 
that it would be unfortunate to drop the 
effort when the climate had just been 
established for really fruitful approaches 
to the improvement of teacher education. 
The feeling was expressed by many that 
Bowling Green was a landmark, but that 
it had dealt only with generalities and 
with philosophical aspects. The hope 
that the groups could have the oppor- 
tunity to tackle the hard realities of de- 
fining the ingredients of programs of 
teacher education was expressed re- 
peatedly. But there still was widespread 
skepticism that the group could actually 
tackle these specifics in good humor. 

Thus, the Kansas Conference was co- 
operatively planned to seek a reassess- 
ment of institutional curriculums in 
teacher education. Many of the partici- 
pants in the Kansas Conference—espe- 
cially among the representatives of the 
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liberal arts—felt that too much emphasis 
was placed upon securing consensus and 
that the task laid out for the Conference 
was too comprehensive. There were seri- 
ous organizational problems; the Con- 
ference was obviously overpopulated to 
the extent that facilities were inadequate. 
But some agreements were forthcoming, 
and a nationwide follow-up was sought 
in state and regional TEPS conferences 
during the school year 1959-60. 

Now we come to the San Diego Con- 
ference, the purpose of which is to seek 
the means by which (1) the certification 
of teachers can be greatly strengthened, 
(2) the process of certification can serve 
more effectively the basic task of getting 
competent teachers into the classroom, 
and (3) incompetents can be forestalled. 

This issue of the Journal is devoted to 
the publication of the Working Papers 
for the San Diego Conference. A glance 
at the table of contents will reveal that 
these papers are divided into four sec- 
tions. The first presents historical ma- 
terial, impartially and factually, relating 
to the origin and development of the 
licensing process for the professions, with 
specific reference to the licensing of 
teachers. 

Section Il—and this should be noted 
carefully by the reader—presents posi- 
tional papers. The writers were re- 
quested to take positions and express 
propositions which reflect their own 
personal viewpoints. With one excep- 
tion—the paper entitled “Positions on 
Teacher Certification,” which presents 
the statements of several co-operating 
organizations—these papers are not in- 
tended to give official pronouncements 
in any sense of the word. None of them 
necessarily reflects the viewpoint of the 
National TEPS Commission or that of 
any other cosponsoring or co-operating 
organization. They are included to give 
the reader some perspective of the wide 
range of opinions and viewpoints about 
what are desirable procedures. They are 
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included to inform the conference par- 
ticipants of the details of conflicting view- 
points and pressures so that they may 
more intelligently consider elements in- 
volved in the agenda at San Diego. 
Section III deals with study programs 
now in progress which seek better pro- 
cedures in teacher certification. Among 
these is a description of the certification 
phase of the “New Horizons in Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
Project” sponsored by the National 
TEPS Commission, the official report of 
which will be available this fall. Another 
deals with the significant study of teacher 
preparation and certification sponsored 
by the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification, financed by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation, and with the 
assistance of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. This 
study specifically deals with the areas of 
science and mathematics, but there is an 
assumption that it will probably be 
broadened to include other fields follow- 
ing this initial study. Included also are 
descriptions of the developmental study 
programs, looking toward comprehensive 
revision of existing requirements in three 
states—Connecticut, Georgia, and Ore- 
gon. These studies will reflect the tech- 
niques used in the sometimes slow, 
always difficult process of overhauling 
the certification programs of a state. 
The descriptions of these studies will 
also indicate the nature and extent of 
the participation of the teaching pro- 
fession in these revisions. One of the 
great tasks that yet remains to be ac- 
complished is the development of a sense 
of proprietorship by the profession in 
teacher certification. As disturbing as 
outside criticism always is, more disturb- 
ing is the constant sniping by members 
of the profession themselves at a process 
which ought to be considered their own. 
The profession has every opportunity to 
make of certification what it ought to be; 
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and in the future there should be no 
valid reasons for members of the profes- 
sion to constantly gripe about state 
bureaucracy. We are the bureaucracy, 
if any exists; and it is our responsibility 
to remove from the certification processes 
those irritating and indefensible minutiae 
with which we all agree they are now, to 
some extent, cluttered. 

Section IV consists of a selected bibli- 
ography. 

What of the future? As we have en- 
titled these comments “The Hopeful 
Trilogy,” we can only be hopeful about 
the future developments in this co-opera- 
tive process. We believe that there is 
considerable evidence that this co-opera- 
tive movement is spreading to many 
campuses, where any action that will im- 
prove teacher education must take place. 
Perhaps the most hopeful sign for the 
future is the obviously sincere, certainly 
vigorous involvement now of the many 
learned societies in the task of helping to 
revise the curriculum in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, in helping to 
provide opportunities for professional 
growth of experienced teachers on the 
job in the respective teaching fields, in 
helping to derive more adequate teacher 
education curriculums, and in concern- 
ing themselves with teacher certification 
processes. Perhaps the movement may 
carry forward on its own weight; perhaps 
it will not. Only time will tell. 

The National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
has been privileged to provide the instru- 
ment for the development of these con- 
certed efforts. It will continue to urge the 
54 parallel state TEPS commissions to 
include in these efforts members of the 
profession from kindergarten through 
the graduate school of the university. It 
is hoped that the learned societies will 
take similar steps. If so, then the “hope- 
ful trilogy” may become, in fact, a fruit- 
ful one. 

—T. M. S. 
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|. History and Current Status 
Harry J. Carman 


The Historical Development of Licensing 
for the Professions 


Over the span of the last two generations there has been an extraordinary 
increase in state legislation requiring governmental licensure for those who 
desire to practice a profession or engage in certain occupations.'. The drive 
for expanding licensure is not alone the product of public pressure; both 
professional and occupational groups in increasing number have sought legis- 
lative and administrative support for the enactment and enforcement of legis- 
lation requiring licensure based on educational and experience qualifications. 
Nor do the motivating factors for increasing licensure belong to a single category. 
Licensing, though primarily concerned with advancing the health, safety, and 
welfare of the people, may be used to create a monopoly or semimonopoly situa- 
tion for the purpose of eliminating competition and raising prices. Moreover, 
wholly apart from the economic benefits derived by some, a license to practice a 
profession or engage in an occupation carries with it social prestige and psycho- 
logical satisfaction. To illustrate: in England in 1844 the petitioners for the 
College of Veterinary Surgeons declared that incorporation “would materially 
contribute to . . . the respectability of veterinary surgeons.”’? 

The term “profession,” as we define and use it, did not prevail in the ancient 
world even though every society has had its priesthood, lawyers, and physicians. 
In Greece the lawyer was not a trained advocate practicing before a specially 
trained judge; he was the litigant’s friend speaking on his behalf before the 
litigant’s peers. The physician, though sometimes a specialist, did not receive 
formal training; at best he was the pupil of some eminent practitioner. In the 
Roman Empire the situation was not markedly different from what it was in 
Greece except that the physician was generally a slave attached to a rich man’s 
household. Accountants, architects, engineers were usually salaried adminis- 
trators employed by the state. Nor did those whom we now think of as belonging 
to the professions form distinct social groups or professional or vocational asso- 
ciations.® 


* For details consult Council of State Governments, A Study in State Legislation: Licensing 
the Practice of Professions and Other Occupations (Chicago: The Council, 1952). In the pages 
which follow, the author of this paper has borrowed freely from this source. 

*A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The Professions (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1933) , p. 302. 

* For the European background consult /bid., p. 239 ff. 

Dr. Carman is professor of history and dean emeritus of Columbia College, Columbia 
University, New York City. This article is reprinted from the July 1958 issue of The 
Educational Record, pages 268-278, with the permission of the editors. 
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In the Middle Ages when the Church occupied a pre-eminent place, many of 
those who were performing functions which today would be regarded as belonging 
to the professions were in the ranks of the priesthood or, if outside the priesthood, 
were organized into exclusive associations or guilds. It was out of these exclusive 
associations or guilds of teachers and students that the universities arose. The 
organization of the universities was fairly uniform, there being four faculties— 
the faculty of arts and the three superior faculties of theology, law, and medicine. 
These faculties, especially those of theology, law, and medicine, were to all intents 
and purposes comparable to the faculties of professional schools of a later day.* 
In this connection the complaint of Francis Bacon is illuminating: “Among so 
many great foundations of colleges in Europe I find it strange that they are all 
dedicated to professions, and none left free to arts and sciences at large.’® Here, 
too, it should be observed that, unlike ancient times, the graduates of the medie- 
val universities not only received prolonged training in their specialties but con- 
stituted a class apart, not merely because of the dominance of the Church but 
because they were university trained. With the shedding of religious domination— 
a slow process*—the professions emerged from church control and formed their 
own associations. The Royal College of Physicians of London founded in 1518 is 
a good illustration of this important change. In England these associations 
evolved into guilds. Out of the surgeons’ guild there had emerged by the 
eighteenth century, the Royal College of Surgeons and out of the apothecaries’ 
guild, the Society of Apothecaries. 

Similarly, other vocations existing in the medieval world attained the status of 
professions, notably architecture, dentistry, engineering, and accountancy. 


In the matter of licensure, the medieval universities both trained and licensed. 
In reality, a degree was a certificate of competence which in the cases of law and 
medicine usually conveyed certain exclusive rights of practice to its holder. 
Similarly, the guilds which evolved into professional bodies often gave training 
and always attempted to give exclusive rights of practice to their members. With 
the decline of the guilds the state increasingly assumed responsibility for both 
training and licensing. In so doing, however, the state made no effort to establish 
new training agencies; instead, it depended on the universities and other institu- 
tions of higher learning to provide the necessary educational requirements. 
Almost without exception the state in exercising control over licensure has been 
motivated, at least in the beginning, by a common purpose, namely to ensure 
fair dealing, protect the public against quackery and incompetence, and lift the 
standards of the professions by means of better professional training and the 
testing of professional competence. 


The stages by which the state has come to assume its present role of licensing 
the professions have differed from country to country. Let us first take a brief 
look at Germany, France, and England. State control in Germany had its origin 
in Prussia. Here during the early years of the eighteenth century state examina- 

* Hastings Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (Oxford, England: Oxford 
University Press, 1895) , II, 50. 

* Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learning in Works of Francis Bacon, ed. James Spedding, 
et al. (Oxford, England: Oxford University Press, 1887), III, 707. 

* Especially was this true of the teaching profession. Teaching remained in clerical hands 
long after the Reformation. See Carr-Saunders and Wilson, op. cit., p. 293-94. 
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tions were instituted for lawyers and physicians in addition to the qualifying 
university examinations. Inasmuch as the former alone carried privileges such 
as protection to title, the university examinations gradually lapsed, leaving the 
state in sole command of licensing. Out of this arrangement there emerged the 
present German system under which the state requires attendance at a profes- 
sional school and the passing of a state examination. The successful candidates 
receive exclusive right to certain professional designations but otherwise are 
unhampered in their practice by state control. 

In France, the medieval system continued legally until swept away by the 
French Revolution. For a few years thereafter absolute freedom of practice 
prevailed. But the flood of consequent abuse was so great and public clamor for 
remedial steps so loud that some measure of control was inevitable. New pro- 
fessional schools were organized and only those who passed the tests set by these 
schools were permitted to practice their chosen professions. Out of these pro- 
fessional schools emerged the modern French universities with power to confer 
the right to practice. Since the French universities are closely controlled by the 
state, it virtually means direct state control for both training and licensing for 
the professions. 

The situation in England as far as the professions are concerned is more varied 
than on the Continent. Here the traditional forms of control have been more 
fully preserved. The Inns of Court, autonomous professional bodies, retain their 
right to license barristers. The universities, which are independent of the state 
though retaining the right to license doctors, are in the performance of this 
function subject to the supervision by the General Medical Council set up by 
Parliament in 1858. This council consists of representatives of the universities, 
of the registered (licensed) practitioners of certain medical corporations, and 
nominees of the crown. The council itself is not an examining body but exercises 
an overriding authority over the universities with respect to their examining and 
licensing functions. Unlike France or Germany many professions are not regu- 
lated by the state and are self-governing. Associations of practitioners in each of 
these non-state-regulated professions define minimum qualifications for member- 
ship and either test the qualifications of candidates by their own examinations, 
as in the case of accountants, or accept certain university degrees as evidence of 
qualification, as is usually the case for those seeking to become licensed engineers. 
By recourse to various means the associations also attempt to persuade the public 
to give their exclusive patronage to their members who have been tested for 
competence and approved. 

The historical background of licensure for the professions in the United States 
is a checkered one. Throughout the greater part of the colonial period and, even 
after, America, culturally and institutionally, was the frontier of Western 
Europe. Those who left the Old World for the New brought with them not only 
such physical goods as they could carry, but also the political, religious, social, 
and economic ideas and arrangements which were their heritage. These European 
cultural antecedents constituted the foundation stones as it were, upon which a 
new national culture—an amalgam of New and Old World influences—was to 
be built. 

The professions during colonial times were few in number, the principal ones 
being law, medicine, teaching, and the ministry. Although a strong tradition 
prevailed that the professions required university training, the opportunity for 
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such was meager. Only nine colleges were founded in colonial America and with 
one exception, [the College and Academy at Philadelphia, now the University of] 
Pennsylvania, all were designed primarily to prepare persons for the ministry. 
All were largely under church control and most of the professorships were filled 
by clergymen. The course of study was deeply rooted in the past and did not 
differ basically from that of the medieval university. Dogma rather than experi- 
ment ruled; to have an inquiring mind was to be damned. 

In general, the colonial colleges tended to be strongholds of tradition and 
conservatism. Not until 1765 was the first medical school on the American 
continent established at Philadelphia. Not until 1769 when William and Mary 
established a law professorship was legal instruction offered in any of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in America. Teacher education as we now conceive 
it was unheard of. Those who planned to enter law, medicine, or the ministry 
and who could afford to do so financially went to European universities for their 
training. Those who could not afford it obtained their professional training on 
an apprenticeship basis under the guidance of a “degree” practitioner. However 
conscientious the “degree” or European practitioner might be, he could not 
offer the training necessary to maintain the level of competence of men trained 
in Europe. Particularly was this true in the field of medicine, and as a result the 
skill of each succeeding generation of apprentice-trained doctors declined. It 
has been estimated that by the opening of the nineteenth century only 400 of the 
3,500 who practiced medicine in what had been colonial America had degrees 
from European schools.? 

In light of this situation one does not have to draw upon his imagination 
regarding the status of medical practice in America during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Ignorance and superstition regarding the human body 
was widespread. Modern physiology was practically unheard of. Where barbers 
were surgeons and hospitals did not exist, where quackery was rampant and 
where reputable physicians prescribed from superstition rather than from science, 
small wonder that the death rate was high. The following prescription is sig- 
nificant of the low state of the profession. To cure smallpox and plague: 


In the month of March take toads as many as you will alive, putt them in an earthen 
pott, so that it may be half full; cover it with a broad tyle or iron plate; then over- 
whelme the pott so that the bottom may be uppermost; put charcoales around about it. 
... Sett it on fire and lett it burn out and extinguish itself; when it is cold take out the 
toads, and in an iron mortar pound them very well . . . moderate the dose according to 
the strength of the partie.® 


True, the eighteenth century witnessed some improvement. With the spread 
of the scientific movement there was a growing tendency to abandon the idea 
that disease was the work of the devil and that the sick could be made well by 
driving out the evil spirits. Inoculation for smallpox, introduced in Boston in 
1721, was gradually accepted after a bitter conflict with some of the reactionary 
clergy. The injuries suffered by medicine as a result of the Revolution and the 


* Louis G. Caldwell, “Early Legislation Regulating the Practice of Medicine,” Illinois Law 
Review, December 1923, p. 235; Henry E. Sigerist, “The History of Medical Licensure,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Congress in Medical Education, Hospitals and Licensure (Chicago: 
American Medical Association, 1935) , p. 13. 

* Quoted by H. J. Carman, Social and Economic History of the United States (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1930), I, 186. 
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resultant break with British medical circles were, with the coming of peace, 
repaired. New medical schools were established and medical societies founded, 
and attempts were made to raise the standards of the profession. But quackery 
was still widespread. Dissection was still frowned upon, and obstetrics as yet 
found no place in the doctor’s studies or practice. 

The legal profession also had its shortcomings during the colonial period. 
During the seventeenth century few European-trained lawyers came to the 
colonies. Indeed, soon after their founding, several of the colonies enacted 
legislation severely limiting the activities of those in the legal profession. Though 
subsequently repealed, it was not until after 1700 that the profession gained 
popular respect. Prior to this time those who engaged in the practice of law were 
for the most part regarded as sharpsters and tricksters. By 1750, however, the 
siutation had changed markedly and every important colonial town had its 
coterie of able practitioners, most of whom were closely united by social and 
business ties with the wealthy townsmen. By the mid-eighteenth century the 
more reputable members of the profession had taken steps to lift its standards. 
Thus, in 1729 six of the leading lawyers of New York City formed a bar associ- 
ation. The following year the judges of the supreme court of the colony ruled 
that an apprenticeship of seven years would be required of all candidates who 
wished to practice before them, thus indicating that they also shared the pro- 
fessional consciousness that was seemingly gathering momentum within the 
ranks. Leading lawyers in other colonies were similarly concerned about im- 
proving standards and ridding the profession of those whose ethical outlook 
resulted in degrading the profession. This action on the part of those engaged 
in the practice of law soon won for them a position in colonial society comparable 
to that held by their professional colleagues in England. Henceforth the members 
of the legal profession, despite the fact that it contained some black sheep, 
became a leading group in private and public life.” 

No one can review the status of the professions of law and medicine during 
the colonial period without reaching the conclusion that university training was 
denied to all but the wealthy, that preparation for these professions was restricted 
almost entirely to an apprentice system, and that many lawyers and doctors were 
far from competent. Efforts on the part of the government to improve the 
situation were delayed until the last quarter of the eighteenth century. The first 
governmental attempt to regulate the practice of medicine was made by Virginia 
in 1639. It was stimulated not by a desire to rid the colony of the unskilled but 
by complaints of excessive charges. Revised 100 years later, this statute distin- 
guished between charges of those who had had university training and those 
who had acquired whatever knowledge and skill they possessed from apprentice- 
ship and experience. Except for similar statutes enacted by Massachusetts in 
1649 and New York in 1665 no attempt was made by colonial governments to 
regulate the practice of medicine until the eve of the Revolution when the first 
American medical societies were established." 


* For improvements in the medical profession during the post-Revolutionary days see Brooke 
Hindle, The Pursuit of Science in Revolutionary America, 1735-1789 (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1956), p. 280-301. 

* Alfred Z. Reed, “Training for the Public Profession of Law,” in Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching Bulletin No. 15 (New York: The Foundation, 1921), p. 36; F. P. 
DeLancey, The Licensing of Professions in West Virginia (Chicago: Foundation Press, 1938) , p. 
36-37; Roscoe Pound, “The School of Law” in Higher Education in America, (ed.), Raymond A. 
Kent (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1930) , p. 268. 

™ Caldwell, op. cit., p. 225-44. 
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Unlike the members of the legal profession, doctors were not regarded as 
public servants and did not practice before a body empowered to license. The 
lawyers on the other hand were considered as officers of the court and conse- 
quently as public servants. From the beginning, therefore, admission to practice 
was regulated by the legislative body, the governor, or the courts. By 1800, four 
states—Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania—required the 
applicant to take an examination as a test of competence in addition to fulfilling 
the three to five years of apprenticeship prescribed by the courts. Two states— 
Virginia and North Carolina—relied entirely on examination.!? 

With the appearance. of local and state medical societies, rules for the training 
and conduct of those in the medical profession were set up. But these societies 
had no system of legal control over the training and experience of practitioners 
and soon began to express fear lest the purity of the profession and the welfare 
of society be at the mercy of the unqualified. It is understandable, therefore, that 
they should appeal to the state both for recognition and assistance. As a result 
a flood of medical practice acts emerged between 1770 and 1800. Six years after 
the organization of the oldest existing state medical society the first comprehensive 
medical practice act was enacted by New Jersey. Under this act the regulation 
of medicine was placed in the hands of a state board of examiners composed 
entirely of lay members. By 1800, 13 of the 16 states had adopted legislation 
endowing the state medical societies with authority to examine and license.'% 

The teaching profession does not lend itself to generalization. Especially is 
this true during the colonial period. Nevertheless, certain observations can be 
made: The training and certification of teachers as we have them today, 
covering a wide variety of workers on many different levels in the broad field 
of education, were completely unknown in colonial times. Prospective candidates 
for a teaching position simply presented themselves, and their qualifications 
were passed on “by towns, by churches, by royal companies, by royal governors, 
and often by the Bishop of London . . .” depending on the particular colony 
and time involved.1* This meant that every teacher was subject to inspection 
or supervision by the hiring officials, clergymen, selectmen, or other persons 
designated by the employing official for that purpose. It also meant that the 
teacher had tenure only by the grace of the hiring and inspecting official. The 
hiring and duration of employment were based on subjective judgments con- 
cerning the orthodoxy, moral character, subject matter competence, and teaching 
ability of the candidate. No evidence has been found that any written examina- 
tions were ever given or required to test for any of these requirements or that 
a college degree per se was ever legally required. 

Political loyalty became an added requirement with the advent of the Revo- 
lution. Massachusetts, for example, enacted legislation requiring a loyalty oath 
in 1776 as a prerequisite; New Jersey, in 1777; and Pennsylvania, in 1778. These 
three led the way." 

Because of the prevalence of two antithetical systems of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion—the Episcopal and Presbyterian—the ministry as a unified profession never 





* Reed, op. cit., p. 68-76. 

* Sigerist, op. cit., p. 10-14; Caldwell, op. cit., p. 235-38. 

™“ R. Freeman Butts, A Cultural History of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947), p. 298. 

* E. W. von Schlichten, “A Study of Teacher Certification: The Story of the Five Year Re- 
quirement in New York State,” (Ph.D. dissertation; Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1956) , p. 40. 
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emerged in colonial America. Preparation and admission to the ministry was 
completely dominated by each religious sect. At no time was the ministry 
dominated by secular authority. And the doctrine of the separation of church 
and state implied in the First Amendment to the Federal Constitution has, over 
the years, served as a kind of hands-off policy for any type of public interference 
or control of this profession. Whatever efforts have been made directly to raise 
the level of the ministry have come from sources other than the state. 

In view of the late eighteenth-century trend in the direction of increased 
licensing one might be led to surmise that this trend would be even more in 
evidence during the first half of the next century. Such, however, was not the 
case. True, the first two decades of the nineteenth century witnessed the granting 
by the state of absolute power to medical societies over examining and licensing 
of those seeking to be admitted to the practice of medicine. Similarly, there was 
no diminution of activity by the courts in placing restrictions on those desiring 
admission to the bar. By 1850, however, the legal power of the professions to 
examine and license had undergone a remarkable reversal. Although this change 
did not occur in all the states at the same time, its effect was the same, namely to 
strip the medical societies of their licensing power. With nearly all legal restric- 
tions governing the practice of medicine removed, “anyone” as one commentator 
puts it, “could practice the art of healing wherever and however he chose.”’!® 

The legal profession was accorded similar treatment. Both legislatures and 
courts began to eliminate one restriction after another. Maine, for example, in 
1821 required seven years’ study as the minimum qualification for admission, 
three years of which had to be under the direction of a counselor of law; but in 
1837 this entire provision was repealed and replaced by a loose county examina- 
tion system. By 1850 about the only requirement for admission to the bar was 
the passage of an examination—and not a very searching one—by the admitting 
court; in some states not even an examination was required. 

The pattern was not markedly different in the teaching profession. During the 
early national period there was a strong tendency to continue the arrangements 
that had been developed during colonial times. The Federal Constitution made 
no mention of education whatever, thereby implying that education was left to 
the states. An examination of the first state constitutions indicates that eight of 
the sixteen contain a statement concerning the importance of education and 
give verbal encouragement to it. In no sense, however, did these statements 
establish state school systems.'7 In New York and New England where the best 
legal provisions for schools were made, the pattern of the colonial period was 
followed by placing the locus of the selection, licensing, and supervision of 
teachers at the local level. In other words, these activities were left to the 
personal judgments of local school committeemen founded on oral inquiry and 
oral examination as to the would-be teachers’ competence and character. Licenses 
were valid only in the school in which the teacher was employed. 

In actual practice how well did the system of local control work? Frankly, the 
results were far from satisfactory. In fact, compared with modern standards the 
results are depressing. For our purposes let me borrow from a contemporary 
account published in 1842 under the title The School and the Schoolmaster."* 


* Caldwell, op. cit., p. 238. 

* E. W. Knight and C. L. Hall (eds.) , Readings in American Educational History (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951) , p. 113-17. 

* Alonzo Potter and George B. Emerson, The School and the Schoolmaster (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1842), in two parts: Part I, The School, being written by Alonzo Potter, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in Union College, Schenectady, New York, 264 p. 
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Undertaken in 1841 by Alonzo Potter, professor of philosophy at Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, at the behest of a prominent New Yorker, the Honorable 
James Wadsworth of Geneseo, Potter’s report is based on personal inspection of 
the schools of the state circa 1840. The report is a story of decrepit buildings, 
sterile methods, meager and erratic attendance, including a multiplicity of minute 
districts (10,796 to be exact!), an endless variety of texts, defective supervision, 
and an incompetent corps of teachers (particularly the male teachers). The 
greatest defect, he said, “is the want of proper care in licensing teachers and 
inspecting schools.’ “Whose is the fault?” he asks. In answer he points to the 
district trustees, the town inspectors and commissions, and to a lesser degree to 
the county deputy superintendents, all popularly elected officers but often un- 
qualified for their jobs. Listen to him further: 


Trustees frequently with inspectors were prejudiced in favor of an applicant. . . . 

The law in regard to qualified teachers is evaded in spirit. . . . The way it is done is to 
employ for four months in the summer . . . a female teacher having a certificate. . . 
This fulfills the letter of the law and enables them to draw public money. For the residue 
of the year a male teacher is employed, without a certificate, and unqualified for the 
Station. .. . 

Our commissioners and inspectors are elected so much in view of the party that many 
can be found among them who do not know the first rudiments of an English education. 

There is not . . . sufficient attention paid by the inspectors when examining teachers. 
Generally there is too great laxness in not refusing those who are poorly qualified. Again, 
if a teacher gets rejected in one town, he has but to go to the adjoining one and there 
he gets a certificate with an éclat as a Lord. What he should be examined in should be 
specified by law and not left for the inspectors to use their judgments on.?° 

Similar strictures in respect to the quality of teachers can be cited from all 
parts of the country during the first half of the nineteenth century. One or two 
examples will suffice: Describing conditions in Massachusetts in about 1840, 
George B. Emerson, Potter's co-author, declared that “in many places the question 
of qualifications has become almost obselete.’’?1 

Under “Melancholy Picture of Schools in New Jersey, 1835’ we read: 


There is no stated examination of teachers. Many are declared to be incompetent. 
Many are known to be intemperate and otherwise grossly immoral. There is . . . no 
central supervision for whom the character and qualifications of the instructor may be 
certified to society at large.?? 


And finally here is a picture of schools in Pennsylvania in 1835 as seen through 
the eyes of a workingman’s committee: 


The elementary schools throughout the state are irresponsible institutions, established 
by individuals from mere motives of private speculation or gain, who are sometimes 
destitute of character and, frequently, of the requisite attainments and abilities. From 
the circumstances . . . no supervision or effectual control can be exercised over them; 
hence ignorance, inattention and even immorality prevail to a lamentable extent among 
their teachers.?% 

Further depiction of the unsatisfactory status of the teaching profession at 
the mid-nineteenth century is unnecessary. Nor is it worthwhile to speculate 
whether the standards of the profession could have been elevated sufficiently had 
* [bid., p. 256. 

” Ibid., p. 259-68. 
™ Ibid., p. 277. Part Il, The Schoolmaster, was written by George B. Emerson. 


* Quoted in Knight and Hall, op. cit., p. 346. 
* Quoted in E. P. Cubberley, Readings in the History of Education (New York: Houghton 


Mifflin Co., 1920) , p. 539. 
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all local officials been honest and competent in discharging their functions. By 
1850 it was increasingly evident that if universal, free public education was to 
yield maximum results, it must be better housed, better supervised and adminis- 
tered, and above all have a corps of competently trained and licensed teachers. 
It was evident too that the job to be done could no longer be entrusted to highly 
decentralized local authority. Leading educational reformers insisted that both 
teacher education and teacher licensure or certification should be functions of 
the state and not of local units thereof. Despite strong opposition the policy 
advocated by the reformers ultimately prevailed.** 

How can one account for the remarkable reversal of attitude and policy in 
licensure during the first half of the nineteenth century? Addressing itself to this 
question a few years ago the Council of State Governments suggested the fol- 
lowing multiple answer which, in my opinion, is highly enlightening. I quote it 
verbatim: 


1. A growing spirit of democracy and individualism permeated the social environment 
of the nineteenth century. 

2. Government supported the demand for greater economic freedom by application of 
laissez-faire to the development of our resources and industry. 

3. A growing and expanding population demanded more doctors. Meantime, in- 
adequately equipped schools and the rise of dubious medical sects led to bickering 
between “regulars” and “irregulars” in medicine which destroyed professional solidarity. 

4. In law a centralized machinery of admission was not adaptable to large and sparsely 
settled areas; the decentralized system tended to lower the standards of admission.?® 

By the outbreak of the Civil War no state had an effective licensing system; 
professional standards were at low ebb. All of the old evils resulting from 
ignorance, dishonesty, incompetence, selfishness, and worship of Mammon were 
again entrenched. The need for reform was never greater, especially in the older 
professions of law, medicine, and teaching. 

If the first half of the nineteenth century may be thought of as an era of 
laissez-faire and decline in the licensing of the professions, the second half of the 
century and especially the decades after the Civil War witnessed a remarkable 
trend in the opposite direction. This right-about-face was occasioned by the 
seemingly growing laxity on the part of an increasing number of those in the 
professions. Public outcries were heard on all sides denouncing fraud, quackery, 
and incompetency, and demanding that remedial steps be taken. 

The first efforts in this direction were taken by local, state, and national 
associations or societies which adopted, and to an increasing extent, enforced 
codes of ethics and standards of competence.*® Their work was supplemented 
by state legislation for, with the changing character of American society, the 
several states became increasingly aware that they had a responsibliity to discharge 


™ By the end of the nineteenth century not only had training facilities for those planning to 
enter the teaching profession been greatly increased but also the bases for certification had been 
broadened to include graduation from training classes, normal schools, and colleges. Moreover, 
this same half-century witnessed the introduction of examinations for purposes of certification, 
different certificates for differing functions and teaching levels, and the beginnings of interstate 
reciprocity in licensure or certification. Develoments in licensure or certification practice for the 
teaching profession in the twentieth century thus far have constituted essentially a continuation 
of trends initiated in the nineteenth century. See the excellent summary in von Schlichten, op. 
cit., p. 90-91. 

* Council of State Governments, op. cit., p. 19. 

* Ibid., p. 20. 
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in safeguarding the public’s health, welfare, and morale. Services formerly con- 
sidered as private and local in character, such as education, health, welfare, and 
policing, were in the realm of supervision and control, gradually taken over by 
the state. 

Professional groups organized into societies and associations on a national 
basis began to be established about the middle of the nineteenth century. State 
medical societies, for example, at a convention held in 1847 established the 
American Medical Association. Between this date and the outbreak of the Civil 
War, similar organizations made their appearance including the pharmacists and 
civil engineers in 1852, the architects in 1857, and the dentists in 1859. After 
the war the number increased rapidly. 

The explanation for the establishment of these associations is not difficult. 
In the first place most human beings are gregarious. They seek the comradeship 
of those of the same professional background. Most members of a profession are 
anxious to advance their knowledge or perfect their skill by sharing their 
experience and counsel with others in the same profession. Meetings of a pro- 
fessional group whether local, regional, or national afford opportunity to discuss 
mutual problems, new discoveries, and new techniques. Members of a pro- 
fessional group also may benefit from the publication of convention proceedings 
and professional findings. 

Three other factors motivating the organization of regional and national 
associations of the individual professions deserve mention. First, the opportunity 
afforded to raise ethical standards: These codes set forth the qualifications for 
membership, the type and extent of training required to enter the profession, 
standards of professional conduct, and the association’s authority to dismiss a 
member from its ranks.27 Second, membership in an association was a means of 
raising one’s status in the community and enlarging one’s compensation. It was 
for this reason that the associations sponsored and urged licensing legislation. 
Licensing meant legal approval of their ethical codes and the establishment of 
a legal register of qualified practitioners. Once achieved, licensing legislation 
gave the profession as well as its members status in the community. And third, 
the demand for state control over licensure gave the professional associations 
leverage in their effort to secure representation on the licensing agencies.”* 


The rapid increase in the number of occupational and professional associations 
after 1865 was occasioned in no small measure by the revolutionary economic 
and social changes that even prior to the Civil War were beginning to transform 
America. Increasingly the farm was subordinated to the factory and the standards 
of an agrarian society were supplanted with the mores of an industrial civiliza- 
tion. This change together with the impact of German influence upon American 
education gave rise to new professions and occupational groups with aspirations 
to acquire the status of professions.2® Some of these were the offshoots of older 
professions. To illustrate, the veterinarians, dentists, optometrists, chiropodists, 


* C. E. Taensch, Professional and Business Ethics (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1926), 
p. 80-88. 

* Council of State Governments, op. cit., p. 20-21. 

* For the German influence on American education see C. F. Thwing, The American and the 
German University: One Hundred Years of History (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928) ; Richard 
Hofstadter and W. P. Metzger, The Development of Academic Freedom in the United States 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1955), Chapter viii. 
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osteopaths, and chiropractors were offshoots of the “parent” medical group. 
Similarly, most of the engineering professions were, in origin, splinter groups. 

Irrespective of origin, the newer groups like the older have established their 
associations or societies. Like the older ones, too, the newer organizations are 
interested in status. Their members have no desire to be rated or regarded as 
mere businessmen but as members of a profession. Consequently, all professions 
are primarily concerned about the education and training of those planning to 
enter the profession. It is not surprising, therefore, that each profession has 
become an accrediting agency at whose mercy professional schools live or at 
least think they must if they are to survive. 

Viewing the situation at the mid-twentieth century one may perhaps safely 
venture two generalizations: First, that professional education is being in- 
creasingly carried on by a partnership between a profession and schools, not by 
an independent organization. Second, that while licensure has become more and 
more a function of the state, this function is being discharged usually with the 
advice and active collaboration of the professions themselves. 

In some states this collaboration is so close that a professional association may 
have quasi-legal control. In pharmacy, for example, the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education, composed of ten members representing the Associ- 
ation of Colleges of Pharmacy, the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, and the American Council on Educa- 
tion, has gradually become the recognized national agency for setting the mini- 
mum educational and training standards for institutions qualifying individuals 
for admission to the profession. These standards constitute the basis for the 
reciprocal state recognition of licenses to practice. 

Other examples might be cited. It is obvious, therefore, that professional 
accreditation through its close relationship to licensing by the state is a powerful 
cog in the legal licensing machinery.*° 
~ ®On the role of the professional association consult Richard Hofstadter and C. D. Hardy, 
The Development and Scope of Higher Education in the United States (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952) , p. 165-86. 























Anthony C. LaBue 


Teacher Certification in the United States: 
A Brief History 


Tue history of teacher certification in the United States—the legal authority for 
a person to teach in the public schools—since Colonial times, has been characterized 
by vast differences in regulations, practices, and standards. According to Elsbree, 
“the history of certification is . . . confusing, consisting as it does of innumerable 
changes in state legislation and in the regulations of state departments of edu- 
cation. Two states side by side may have had widely different systems of certifica- 
tion for a period of 75 years, each modifying their requirements several times and 
only occasionally in the same direction.”"' As one examines the laws of the various 
states relating to licensing and certification of teachers, it is apparent that much 
similarity also existed among a number of states during particular periods of our 
American history. For this reason, in this report, the history of teacher certifica- 
tion is divided into four chronological periods.* The first is the Colonial period 
to 1789 during which there was some concern regarding the licensing of teachers 
but virtually no interest in their education or competences. A second period 
covers the years between 1789 and 1860. During this period the authority for 
licensing teachers began to shift from local and county units to state educational 
agencies, and the first normal schools, which were later to exert some influence on 
teacher certification practices, were established. The third period, 1860-1910, 
was characterized by the expansion of the normal-school idea, the establishment 
of teachers colleges, and the beginning of schools of education and departments of 
education in universities and liberal arts colleges. Near the end of this period 
studies concerning the status of teacher certification began to appear. The last 
period embraces the years since 1910 which have witnessed a number of sig- 
nificant developments, particularly after 1930, that have had a marked influence 
on the movement to improve standards for teacher certification. 
Purposes of Teacher Certification 

Teacher certification practices in the United States serve two major purposes. 
The first is to assist in providing the best education possible for children and 
youth. Fundamentally, a teaching certificate is an attempt to guarantee that 
teachers who teach in the public schools are qualified to perform their duties. 
The idea that the nature and quality of education is determined largely by the 
ability and preparation of teachers is the primary assumption on which cer- 
tification is based. The certification process itself, as well as being utilized as 


"1 Willard §. Elsbree, The American Teacher (New York: American Book Company, 1939) 
p. 377. 

* This division was suggested by Cremin’s treatment of the history of teacher education in: 
Lawrence A. Cremin, “The Heritage of American Teacher Education,” Part I, Journal of 
Teacher Education 4: 163-70; June 1953. 
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a means for improving classroom instruction, provides a method whereby state 
agencies can bring about professional improvement among teachers. In addition, 
certification provides a basis for the development of teacher education programs 
in colleges and universities. To a great degree, certification also gives some 
indication of the status and quality of educational leadership within a particular 
state. 

The second purpose of certification is protective in nature. It may be regarded 
as a protection to the teaching profession against unfair job competition from 
unethical, incompetent, or improperly prepared teachers. Certification regula- 
tions and policies, properly formulated and applied, enhance the quality of 
American education and contribute to the building of a universally recognized 
teaching profession. 


Teacher Licensing in Colonial America 

There was little need for formal education in America before 1789. By and 
large, there were few laws requiring the establishment of schools and virtually 
no laws requiring parents to send their children to school. As a result, the em- 
ployment of a teacher was usually a simple, informal, and personal matter. Each 
community or household solved its own problem of finding an individual who 
could provide whatever instruction was desired. A mother, teaching her own 
children, frequently would include other children in the neighborhood. Her 
authority to teach was derived from verbal consent of the employer. “Dame 
schools,” such as these, were more prevalent in the colonies of the North, whereas 
tutorial instruction was more common in the southern colonies, where each 
employer made his own personal agreement with the teacher. 

The original American colonies were predominantly English and Protestant 
in their orientation. New York and the colonies south of New England were 
greatly influenced by the Anglican Church and, in keeping with the Church's 
episcopal system, teachers in these colonies were given licenses to teach through 
the authority of the Bishop of London or someone designated by him, usually 
the colonial governor. In New England, where church polity was Presbyterian 
or Calvinist, power to determine who should teach was entrusted in the hands 
of the Christian magistracy. In most cases, the examination that would license 
or “allow” a person to teach was in formal procedure concerned with the 
candidate's moral character and religious orthodoxy rather than his intellectual 
or educational preparation. This, for the most part, was the procedure followed 
by several colonies until after the Revolutionary War. 

Later in the Colonial period, licenses were issued by selectmen or school com- 
mittees with approbation by ministers. This was particularly true in Massachu- 
setts where the Law of 1647 required every town or township of more than 50 
householders to maintain a school and select a teacher. From this beginning 
local officials began to assume responsibility for the selection and licensing of 
teachers. As early as 1686, the General Assembly of Virginia, for example, re- 
quested the appointment, in every county, of a person who would be duly fit 
to examine and license schoolmasters.‘ 

The requirement of an oath of political loyalty for licensing of teachers had 
its beginnings prior to the Revolutionary War. In 1760, the governor of New 


* For a more extensive treatment of this practice see: Elsbree, op. cit., p. 48-49. 
* Edgar W. Knight and Clifton L. Hall, Readings in American Educational History (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951) p. 19-20. 
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Jersey issued a proclamation requiring such an oath to prevent teachers from 
engaging in subversive activities against the mother country. Such an oath was 
required in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania and, in many instances, the impor- 
tance attached to it gave it precedence over other requirements for the license.® 

Attempts at licensing teachers in the colonies evidently met with little success. 
There were many variations in colonial circumstances and religious differences 
complicated the licensing task. In general, “license” meant permission to teach 
and was not concerned with the determination of teacher competency as indi- 
cated by training or experience. In many sections of the country, the prime 
requirement of an “elementary” teacher was his ability to maintain order in 
the classroom. Cremin describes the preparation of teachers as being vastly dif- 
ferent. Some teachers of the lower schools, where instruction was devoted to 
reading, writing, and religion, were, themselves, woefully lacking in the ability 
to read and write. Some teachers of the best grammar or “secondary” schools 
which prepared young men for college had received their preparation in the 
American colleges or in the universities of England and Scotland. Others, at 
best, had completed one or two years of college, or only a grammar-school 
education.® 

In general, licensing, when under the jurisdiction of the church, rather than 
governors, was more specific in required qualifications. Frequently schoolmasters 
were required to hold certificates establishing age, marital status, temper, pru- 
dence, learning, sober and pure conversation, religious zeal and diligence, affec- 
tion for the present government, and conformity to church doctrine.? Due, 
perhaps, to the small supply of qualified schoomasters, formal educational re- 
quirements and written examinations as a means of testing candidates appear 
to have been unknown. 


Teacher Certification: 1789-1860 

During the early years of the National period, interest in schools as a public 
necessity was not widespread. The federal Constitution left educational matters 
to the states by implication of the Tenth Amendment and although several 
states made constitutional provisions for schools before 1800, few were specific 
in their instructions to legislatures concerning their establishment. 

American education began to change markedly during the first decades of the 
nineteenth century. Butts and Cremin describe in detail the various movements 
that were to have a profound effect on education. The most important of these 
were: the emergence of nationalism, the extension of suffrage, the widening of 
candidacy for public office, the growth of industrialism, and the labor move- 
ment. It was as a result of these movements that an expansion of the public 
school idea took place. In turn, the first major demands for professionally quali- 
fied teachers emerged.* 

Teacher Certification Practices: 1789-1860 

Following the Revolutionary War, the licensing of teachers continued to be 
exercised by local authorities. The bases for granting and revoking licenses were 
personal judgments of local school committees or selectmen as to the competence 


* Ibid., p. 36-37. 

* Cremin, op. cit., p. 164. 

* Knight and Hall, op. cit., p. 26-28. 

* R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin, A History of Education in American Culture 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953) p. 141-42, 202-212. 
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and character of candidates, determined by oral inquiry. Licenses were usually 
valid for a year or less and only in the school in which the teacher was employed. 
In most instances, teachers had to submit to an annual re-examination. 

In the New England states local school authorities or persons appointed by 
them examined those seeking licenses to teach. A teacher was generally required 
to hold a “certificate” bearing the signature of at least two members of an ex- 
amining committee. Often those seeking certificates were relatives of district 
officials and youths 16 or 17 years of age. The latter generally had obtained 
their education in an academy or Latin grammar school. In 1826 a Massachu- 
setts law required school committees to satisfy themselves by personal examina- 
tion “of every teacher's literary qualifications and capacity for government of 
the school. . . ."* School committees also were entrusted with the responsibility 
of school visitation to examine school buildings and make estimates of pupil 
progress. The teacher, as well, was examined for purposes of recommending 
continuation in the position.'® 

In general, the efforts of such examining committees were not favorably 
received, either by teachers or the public. In Vermont, the state superintendent 
of schools was concerned about the personal conduct of some of the men ap- 
pointed to teaching positions.'' A New Jersey report declared many teachers to 
be incompetent, intemperate, and immoral.!* The lack of effectiveness of ex- 
amining committees was reported by Philbrick, as follows: 


A young man had been engaged to teach his first school and had already taught two weeks 

of the term when he was summoned before the Committee for examination in compliance 

with the requirement of the law. At the time and place designated, he presented himself. 

It was a cold winter evening at a respectable farmer's house. On arriving he was soon 

conducted away from the family, including some of his pupils, gathered around the 

blazing hearth, to a fireless upper room dimly lighted with a tallow candle. Being seated 

at a table opposite the chairman of the committee, the interrogatories and answers pro- 

ceeded as follows: 

Chairman: How old are you? 

Candidate: I was eighteen years old the 27th day of last May. 

Chairman: Where did you last attend school? 

Candidate: At the Academy of S. 

Chairman: Do you think you can make our big youngsters mind? 

Candidate: Yes, I think I can. 

Chairman: Well, I am satisfied. I guess you will do for our school. I will send over the 
certificate by the children tomorrow.'4 


The dissatisfaction with examinations conducted in this fashion was reflected 
in the statements of a number of leaders, notably John Swett, who later was 
appointed to the first state superintendency of schools in California. Prior to 
his appointment schoolmasters of San Francisco were examined every year by 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, contractors, and businessmen to “see if they were fit 
to teach the common school they had been teaching years in succession.” He 
lamented the fact that examinations were oral and that, in most cases, they 
resulted in issuing a certificate to everyone who applied. He argued that every 


* “Progress of Reform in the Boston School,” Common School Journal 1:7:99; April 1, 1839. 

%° “Examination of Schools,” Common School Journal 1:8:54; April 15, 1839. 

™ Report of the State Superintendent of Schools, Vermont, 1851, p. 35. 

*? New Jersey School Report, 1851, p. 112. 

* John D. Philbrick, “Examining and Certificating Teachers,” American Institute of Instruc- 
tion Lectures (Boston: 1869) p. 113. 
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examination board should be composed of professional teachers exclusively and 
that all examinations should be in writing.'* A speaker before the Illinois 
Teachers Association was concerned with the fact that teachers were examined 
not by their own class, but “by some officer who is not required to know any- 
thing of the matters he is to question of.”'® In other quarters, too, was raised 
the question of professional responsibility for determining standards for teacher 
certification. 


Influence of Normal Schools on Certification Practices 


The preparation of teachers during the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had, for the most part, been taken over by the private academies. To many 
educational reformers, however, it soon became evident that improvements were 
necessary. James G. Carter, a Massachusetts educator and an early and active 
proponent of teacher education, strongly recommended state-supported and state- 
controlled normal schools for teachers. The efforts of Carter combined with 
those of other leaders resulted in the establishment of the first public normal 
school in the United States at Lexington, Massachusetts in July, 1839. A second 
was established at Barre in September of the same year. By 1860, 11 state normal 
schools had been established in eight different states.'® 

The programs of the first normal schools were generally a year in length. In 
Massachusetts, at the end of this preparation, a “certificate of qualification” was 
awarded by the schools’ principals to each of the students who completed the 
program successfully.'7 Although this certificate was not a license in the legal 
sense, it was a forerunner of the practice of accepting college credentials as evi- 
dence for legal certification. In Salem, Massachusetts, for example, a resolution 
passed by the School Certifying Committee expressed interest and satisfaction 
in the state-established normal school and recommended it “to all who are 
desirous of qualifying themselves for the offices of instruction and government 
in our schools.’?® In New York where the first state normal school was founded 
in 1844, a law passed in 1849 provided that the possession of a diploma from 
that school should be deemed evidence that the holder was “‘a qualified teacher.’’!® 

By and large, the first normal schools—those established before 1860—seem to 
have had relatively little influence on certification practices and requirements. 
In the first place, these schools did not furnish enough teachers to meet the 
demand of all schools. As a result many persons continued to enter teaching 
without adequate preparation of any kind. In addition, many leaders whose 
support was needed to extend the normal-school idea argued that the so-called 
“academy plan” for preparing teachers was to be preferred to the Prussian nor- 
mal-school system. In any case, while these early attempts at teacher education 
were rather crude in comparison with present-day standards, they established a 
precedent which later was to have far-reaching consequences on the teaching 
profession. 


** John Swett, History of the Public School System of California (San Francisco: A. L. Ban- 
croft and Company, 1876) p. 54. 

** The Illinois Teacher: Devoted to Education, Science, and Free Schools, V (1859) p. 296-97. 

1* Walter Agnew, The Administration of Professional Schools for Teachers (Baltimore: War- 
wick and York, 1924) p. 31 

** “Second Annual Report,” Common School Journal 1:20:309; October 15, 1839. 

18 “Salem School Committee,” Common School Journal 1:22:347; November 15, 1839. 

»* Laws of New York, 72nd Session, 1849, Ch. 382, Sec. 11. 
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The Influence of S.ate School Systems on Certification Practices 

School legislation from the earliest years of our history had been the province 
of colonial legislatures. This is illustrated in Massachusetts following the com- 
prehensive Law of 1789. Included in this law was the first recognition of school 
districts that had been established to provide and maintain several schools in 
different sections of a township. The law also gave legal recognition to the town 
school committee whose major task was licensing teachers and visting schools. 
By 1827, this responsibility was assigned by state officials to district committees 
with the limitation that they could employ only teachers who were acceptable 
to town school committees. 

Control of common schools by local school districts was generally the practice 
during the early decades of the nineteenth century. The newer western states 
tended to follew the Massachusetts pattern of town and district supervision and 
control, whereas the Southern states adopted the county as the unit of school 
control. Although various patterns existed in the plan of local control of schools, 
problems related to the equilization of educational opportunity and standards 
soon made it evident that each state would try to regain the power and authority 
vested in it by the Tenth Amendment of the Constitution. 

The establishment of state school systems in America took form in the years 
between 1789 and 1860. The movement toward state supervision of public edu- 
cation had its genesis in the granting of state funds to local schools. To adminis- 
ter these grants, two patterns of state educational authority developed prior to 
1860: the state superintendency of education and the state board of education. 
In some states intermediate and supervisory units; city superintendencies; and 
county, division, or intermediate superintendencies were established. By 1860, 
state boards of education had been established in a number of states including 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Ohio, and Indiana. By 1861, some 28 of 34 states had pro- 
vided for the position now known generally as state superintendent or chief 
state school officer. In many instances, these offices were created, abolished, and 
re-created.?° 

The influence of state school systems on certification practices prior to 1860 
is rather difficult to determine. An examination of the duties of state superin- 
tendents indicates that they were for the most part “clerical” and “exhortatory” 
in nature.2! The significant fact, nevertheless, is that by 1860 there came into 
existence larger administrative units that were soon to provide a broader agency 
for teacher certification. 

In New York, a law passed in 1841 created the office of deputy (county) super- 
intendents and gave them supplementary powers of certification. The law also 
provided that appeals relating to certification issues might be made to the state 
superintendent of common schools. Vermont provided for county superintend- 
ents in 1845 and among their duties were two concerning certification and 
standards for teachers. They were “to examine candidates for teaching and to 
give certificates of approval . . . to be valid within their respective counties for 
the term of one year.” In addition, they were to be concerned with “elevating 
the character and qualifications of teachers. . . .”** Although there were many 
variations in actual practice among the various states, by 1860, the authority for 


 # Elwood P. Cubberley, State School Administration (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
1927) p. 688. 


* Ibid., p. 274. 
** “Progress of Education in Vermont,” Common School Journal V111:4:41; February 16, 1846. 
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certification of teachers had begun to move into the hands of county and state 
officials. 


Teacher Certification: 1860-1910 

The years following the Civil War were characterized by the vast expansion 
of every level of American education. Elementary school enrollments continued 
to increase at a rapid rate and a corollary growth took place in secondary edu- 
cation. Although the private academy had provided most of high-school edu- 
cation prior to 1860, as early as 1820 the idea of free public secondary education 
had begun to gain some acceptance. By 1860 there were several hundred free 
public high schools extending from New England to the Middle Atlantic and 
middle western states. Significant increases in secondary-school enrollments 
took place in each decade after 1860, and by 1910 more than one million or 15 
per cent of youngsters between the ages of 14 and 17 were attending secondary 
schools.” 

A result of such a rapid expansion of public elementary and secondary schools 
was an intensified effort to provide for more and better facilities for teacher 
education. This effort was reflected in the further expansion of the normal- 
school idea and normal-school curricula and the establishment of teachers colleges 
and departments and schools of education in colleges and universities. Giving 
impetus to these developments was the growth of a new discipline of “education” 
and the establishment of local and state educational requirements for admission 
to teaching accompanied by the enforcement of such requirements through teacher 
certification. The increasing concern with teacher certification was demonstrated 
in 1906 when the first comprehensive study of its status was reported in a yearbook 
of the National Society for the Scientific Study of Education.** 


Teacher Certification Practices: 1860-1910 

The development of expanded facilities for teacher preparation and the grow- 
ing power of state boards of education during the decades following the Civil 
War facilitated a number of developments and trends in teacher certification. 
Among these were: (1) a gradual change in the authority for certification from 
local administrative units to the state level; (2) the appearance of graded certifi- 
cates; (3) the issuance of life certificates; (4) the shifting of examinations for 
certificates from oral inquiry to locally prepared written examinations and finally 
to state-prepared examinations, locally administered; (5) the beginning of change 
in the primary basis for certification from examinations in the direction of meet- 
ing certain degree and course requirements; (6) the appearance of differentiated 
or specialized certificates with statewide validity; and (7) initial interest in recip- 
rocal recognition of certificates on an interstate basis. 

Change in Authority for Certification. The beginning of change in authority 
for certification from local administrative units to the state level is illustrated 
by a series of New York laws passed between 1864 and 1894. These laws strength- 
ened considerably the authority of the state superintendent in certification 
matters. He was authorized to annul certificates “upon cause,” to grant certifi- 
cates upon examination or upon evidence of graduation from college plus three 
years of teaching experience, and to endorse “in his discretion,” certificates or 


** For an extensive treatment of these developments, see Butts and Cremin, op. cit., p. 404-457. 

** Elwood P. Cubberley, “The Certification of Teachers,” National Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education, Fifth Yearbook, Part 11 (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1906) . 
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normal-school diplomas from other states. Nevertheless, by the end of the nine- 
teenth century, most of the certificates issued in New York were still local in 
origin. By 1903, however, certificates of local origin did not license a teacher 
to teach in most high schools of the state.?* 

Similar developments took place in other states. An Illinois law of 1865 author- 
ized the state superintendent to grant “state certificates” of “perpetual validity” 
in every county and school district in the state on the basis of “public competi- 
tive examination.” By 1898, only three states issued all certificates, four had 
a system in which the counties granted all certificates, and in 36 states there was 
a combined state-county system in which the state either exercised some authority 
or issued some of the cetrificates.27 By 1911, 15 states issued all certificates, one 
state issued certificates at the county level, and in 27 states a combined state- 
county system of issuing certificates existed.?* 

Graded Certificates. Movement toward a graded plan of certification is indi- 
cated in a California school law of 1864.2° The law provided for three district 
boards and a state board of examiners who could issue life certificates and cer- 
tificates of first, second, and third grade. City boards of examiners could issue 
the same certificates as the state board but they were valid only in the city in 
which they were issued. The Illinois law, previously referred to, provided for 
two grades of certificates; those of first grade, valid for two years and those of 
second grade, valid for one year. In Virginia, county superintendents were 
authorized to hold examinations for those desiring to teach. As well as passing 
examinations in orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
physiology and hygiene, an examination in the theory and practice of teaching 
was required for a first- or second-grade certificate. In general, the policy of 
issuing certificates of various grades, based on training and experience and on 
knowledge, as determined by examinations, was the practice followed in many 
of the states for a number of years following the Civil War. 

Issuance of Life Certificates. Life certificates began to appear early in the 
history of state school systems. In most states, they were issued by state school 
officials, rather than county superintendents. All states that reported issuing life 
certificates in 1903 had varying stipulations concerning experience and scholar- 
ship requirements. The experience requirement, for example, varied from 20 
months in Arkansas to 10 years in Alabama and Montana. Very often, a pre- 
scribed period of experience had to be obtained within the state issuing the cer- 
tificate. In most instances, satisfactory scores on various examinations were 
required. In Illinois, for example, candidates for life certificates had to pass 
examinations with a grade of 70 per cent in 16 of 17 academic areas, including 
pedagogy.* By 1903, 39 states were issuing life certificates. 


8 Annual ‘Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1903. p. 192. 

** School Laws of Illinois, as amended February 16, 1865, Sec. 50. p. 114. 

** James H. Blodgett, Legal Provisions of the Various States Relating to Teachers’ Examina- 
tions and Certificates, U. 8S. Bureau of Education, Report of Commissioner of Education, Depart- 
ment of Interior, 1897-98, II (Washington, D. C.: U. S$. Government Printing Office, 1898) 

- 1662-91. 

4 ** Harlan Updegraff, Teachers Certificates Issued Under General State Laws and Regulations, 
U. S. Bureau of Education; Department of Interior, Bulletin 1911, No. 18 (Washington, D. C.: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1911) p. 12-135. 

** Philbrick, op. cit., p. 123 ff. 

*° Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1903, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Department of Interior, Vol. I (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1905) 
p. 469-93. 
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Change in the Nature of Examinations for Certification. Before the establish- 
ment of normal schools, examinations had been the traditional basis for licensing 
teachers in the United States. In spite of its universal acceptance, the practice had 
never proved entirely satisfactory. In most states, the examinations had to be 
repeated annually on grounds that it enabled examiners to revoke the licenses 
of those of doubtful or deficient qualifications. 


The assumption by the states of more power in certification matters had a 
marked influence on procedures for examining and certifying teachers. As the 
function of examining teachers moved into the hands of state officials, written 
examinations were substituted for oral examinations and, in many instances, 
they were prepared at the state level. As indicated in Cubberley’s study of 1906, 
improvements in written examinations for certification were not universal. He 
describes, for example, the case of an 11-year-old boy who passed a county 
teacher's examination with an average of 98 per cent.*! A third-grade certificate 
could be obtained by passing examinations in common-school subjects and “per- 
haps a little theory and practice of teaching.” Examinations in one or more addi- 
tional subjects were required for a first-grade certificate. In most cases, any 
person desiring to teach was admitted to examinations. By 1¢06, only a very 
few states specified a schooling requirement for admission to examinations for 
the highest grade certificate. The typical examination did not require schooling 
beyond the tenth grade.*? In fact, it was not until 1907 that Indiana became 
the first state to require high-school graduation as a condition for all licenses 
to teach. 

An examination in “the theory and practice” of teaching for a first- or second- 
grade certificate was not generally required in a majority of the states. Cook’s 
study showed that an examination in professional subjects was required by only 
17 states in 1898.54 Updegraff’s study in 1911 indicated that six states did not 
require an examination in “professional subjects” for a first-grade certificate. 
According to the latter study, of the states requiring a professional examination 
for a first-grade certificate, 20 specified one subject; 12, two subjects; and two, three 
subjects. Information was not given for the other states. As late as 1903, no state 
required professional training as a prerequisite for a certificate of the lowest 
grade.* 

Changes in the Primary Basis for Certification. A schooling requirement as 
a prerequisite for obtaining a license to teach was slow in developing. For the 
most part, pedagogical requirements up to about 1910 were decidedly limited 
and, as a result, prospective teachers were under little pressure to seek profes- 
sional study in normal schools or in colleges and universities. It was true, how- 
ever, that by the first decade of the twentieth century, college preparation did 
provide some advantages for teaching candidates. California, as early as 1863, 
recognized state normal-school diplomas as licenses to teach.3¢ By 1900 half of 
the states exempted normal-school graduates from taking teachers’ examina- 

** Cubberley, op. cit., p. 41. 

*2 [bid., p. 56-73. 


** Updegraff, op. cit., p. 186. 

** Katherine M. Cook, State Laws and Regulations Governing Teachers Certificates, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Department of Interior, Bulletin 1921, No. 22 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1921) 244 p. 

** Updegraff, op. cit., p. 188-89. 

** Swett, op. cit., p. 175. 
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tions.** Graduation from a standard college was another basis for issuance of 
certificates in 39 states. Updegraff's study showed that 10 of these states had no 
requirement regarding professional study and 10 others issued two certificates, 
one not requiring professional study at the college level. Nineteen states required 
that “certain amounts of professional study be pursued either during the college 
course or in post-graduate study” as a condition for a certificate based on gradua- 
tion from college. The amount of professional study required varied among the 
states. Forty-one states had laws providing for certification upon completion of 
certain normal-school curricula.** 

Differentiated and Specialized Certificates.—Before 1900, the only differentia- 
tion in certificates was that made between those for elementary- and secondary- 
school teaching. Such differentiation was made in only six of the states. The 
Cubberley report of 1906 revealed that “in almost all of our states a teacher's 
certificate of any grade is good to teach in any part of the school system in which 
the teacher may be able to secure employment.”*® A report of the commissioner 
of education in 1905, however, revealed that a number of states were beginning 
to issue special certificates. In a few states special certificates were issued for 
teaching in the kindergarten and primary grades. In other states, such as Illinois, 
Montana, and Washington, special certificates were issued to teachers of special 
fields; music, drawing, penmanship, and modern foreign languages. High-school 
teachers in a number of states were required to hold certificates indicating pro- 
ficiency, by examination, in their specific teaching fields. For the most part, 
however, the move away from “blanket” certificates to specialized certificates was 
a product of the years after 1900. In 1911, for example, Updegraff reported that 
27 states were issuing special certificates for the teaching of special subjects.*! 

Reciprocal Recognition of Certificates. Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century initial interest in matters pertaining to reciprocal recognition of certifi- 
cates could be noted. At first, this interest was manifested on an intra-state basis. 
As the control of teacher licensing became centralized in the hands of state 
authorities, certificates gradually were given statewide validity. Although Cali- 
fornia as early as 1866 recognized holders of normal-school diplomas and life 
certificates from other states for certification purposes, the move toward inter- 
state reciprocity at this time was practically non-existent.*? 

The status of relationships of reciprocity between states was first reported in 
a study by Snyder in 1898.4* Data secured from state superintendents revealed 
that a majority of the states did not recognize diplomas from other states and in 
some states, laws either forbade the recognition of out-of-state certificates or were 
silent on the subject. There was a belief among the majority of state superintend- 
ents that out-of-state certificates and diplomas should be recognized. 

Another study in 1902 showed that 11 states authorized the superintendent of 
public instruction or the state board of examiners to certify, without examina- 
tion, applicants from other states upon presentation of a state license. Nineteen 
states did not authorize this practice, but 10 states would certify applicants from 


** Blodgett, op. cit., p. 1659-91. 
— ™* Updegraff, op. cit., p. 172-73, 182. 

** Cubberley, op. cit., p. 59. 

*° Report of the Commissioner of Education (1905) , op. cit., p. 472-519. 

** Updegraff, op. cit., p. 266. 

*? Swett, op. cit., p. 173. 

** Z. X. Snyder, “Reciprocal Recognition of State and Normal School Diplomas by the States,” 
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other states upon the presentation of a diploma from state universities or other 
institutions of high rank. Nine states reported they did not certify teachers on 
this basis. Compared with six states who responded negatively on the matter, 18 
recognized the desirability of reciprocity in certifying teachers.‘ 

The first concerted effort to achieve reciprocity was through an exchange-of- 
certificate plan. Under the leadership of New York, agreements among several 
eastern states in the 1890's gave mutual recognition to one another’s certificates. 
At one time this plan included a total of 38 states but was later abandoned as 
being unrealistic and unworkable.*® Real concern for problems related to reci- 
procity was to be a product of the twentieth century. 

From a discussion of the foregoing trends during the period 1860-1910, it is 
evident that by the beginning of the twentieth century the general outline of 
certification practices, as we know them today, had come into existence. The 
fundamental change of authority to issue certificates from local to higher state 
levels had begun to take place and the validity of certificates had changed from 
the local to the state and, in a few instances, to the interstate level. The present 
basis for certification—formal preparation as measured by degrees and course 
work—had also been initiated. Also begun was the practice of issuing different 
certificates according to levels, subjects, and special teaching fields. In short, by 
1910 the foundations of present-day certification practices had been laid. 


Teacher Certification Since 1910 
Since 1910, the teaching profession has been influenced by a number of sig- 
nificant developments. These, in turn, have tended to bring about changes in 
certification regulations, practices, and trends. 


One of the most significant developments to influence the teaching profession 
after 1910 was the expansion of American education. Elementary-school enroll- 
ments increased steadily until the Depression years and continued to decline 
until the end of World War II when the trend was reversed. By 1960 elementary- 
school enrollments (kindergarten to eighth grade) stood at 33,460,000. By 1940 
secondary-school enrollments had increased to more than 7,000,000 but, due to 
the low birth rate of the 1930's, they did not increase until 1950. In 1960 second- 
ary-school enrollments (ninth to twelfth grade) numbered 9,240,000. A phe- 
nomenal expansion took place in higher education, with enrollments rising from 
340,000 in 1910 to 3,780,000 in 1960.4¢ 


In addition to the growing influence of state education departments, the his- 
tory of improvement in teacher education and certification after 1910 is to be 
found in the work of voluntary associations. The American Association of 
Teachers Colleges was organized in 1917, and in 1925, after merging with the 
National Council of State Normal School Presidents and Principals, became a 
department of the National Education Association, replacing the Department 
of Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges.*7 Still another reorganization of the 


“R. C. Barrett, “Reciprocity in Licensing Teachers,” Journal of Proceedings and Addresses 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1902) p. 299-305. 

** W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, A Manual on Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States, U. 8. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Circular No. 
290 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951) p. 6. 

** Current enrollments are based on estimates of the U. S. Office of Education, April, 1960. 

** For an extensive treatment of organizations prior to 1922, see: American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, Yearbook, 1922 (Oneonta, New York: the Association, 1922). p. 29-50. 
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major institutional groups took place after World War II. In 1948, the National 
Association of Colleges and Departments of Education and the National Associa- 
tion of Teacher Education Institutions in Metropolitan Districts joined with the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges to form the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. According to Hunt, “the new name and appro- 
priate changes in the Constitution made it possible for all institutions . . . to 
join in the program ... for improving preparation of teachers.’** From 1927 
up to 1954, when the responsibility for accrediting teacher education institutions 
was assumed by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
the Association exercised this function. Since 1954 the AACTE has turned its 
attention to other matters related to the improvement of standards for teacher 
education. 

Another development of major importance after the War came with the forma- 
tion of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the National Education Association. Since its establishment in 1946, 
teachers have had an opportunity to take part in the move to improve standards 
and formulate improved requirements and procedures for teacher certification.*® 
Another development has seen advisory councils, made up of representatives 
from various levels of the teaching profession, concerned with strengthening 
standards in nearly all of the states. Finally, in 1952, came the formation of the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. Consisting of repre- 
sentatives of various organizations concerned with teacher education, the Council 
in 1954 assumed the responsibility for accrediting teacher education institutions. 

In addition to these organizational developments, the third and fourth decades 
of the twentieth century saw the completion of two nationwide studies on the 
education of teachers. The first of these was the National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers conducted from 1930 to 1933 by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Among a number of purposes of the study, one or more were directly related to 
qualifications and standards for teachers in the public schools. 

A second study was carried out by the Commission on Teacher Education, 
appointed in 1935 for a period of five years by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Its primary purpose was not to gather data, as had been the case in the 
National Survey, but to help local groups to experiment, and by sharing experi- 
ences, discussions, and publications, to stimulate improvement among private 
colleges and in universities committed to the preparation of teachers. The final 
report of the Commission, The Improvement of Teacher Education was pub- 
lished in 1946. The relationships developed among organizations during the 
time of the Commission have since been fostered by the Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Education of the American Council on Education. 

In short, only in the light of these developments and significant changes and 
the expansion among institutions preparing teachers can twentieth century 
movements in certification practices be adequately traced. 


Teacher Certification Practices: 1910-1930 
The trends in certification practices noted at the beginning of the twentieth 
century were halted and even seriously reversed during World War I. A pro- 


“Donald P. Cottrell (ed.), Teacher Education fer a Free People (Oneonta, New York: The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1956) p. 45. 

** Ralph W. McDonald, “The Professional-Standards Movement in Teaching—Its Origin, 
Purpose, and Future,” Journal of Teacher Education 2:163-71; September 1951. 

*°“NEA to Act on Proposed Council,” Journal of Teacher Education 3: 83-86; June 1952. 
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found and general teacher shortage resulted in the closing of many schools and 
in the employment of many teachers on an emergency basis, almost totally re- 
gardless of qualifications. A National Education Association report in 1918 
revealed that half of the entire teaching force of some 600,000 persons had no 
special professional preparation and 100,000 of these had less than two years 
education beyond the eighth grade.5! In many cases regulations governing the 
issuance of low-grade certificates were interpreted with little respect for stand- 
ards. In 1920 Cook issued a warning that if “teachers licensed under these con- 
ditions . . . are recognized as permanently eligible candidates for teaching posi- 
tions . . . the present wave of public interest may be expected to subside without 
leaving permanent results in the way of adequate salaries and larger opportuni- 
ties.’’52 

In spite of the interruption caused by World War I, some progress had been 
made by 1921, but the gains cannot be described as being entirely complimentary 
to the teaching profession. In more than half the states, certifying agencies were 
authorized to issue licenses to applicants who had no training qualifications 
whatsoever. The situation, however, was somewhat better than it had been in 
1911. By 1921, 14 states either required high-school graduation as a prerequisite 
for any certificate or had passed legislation which would require it within a 
specified number of years. Table I shows the number of states that increased 
schooling requirements between 1921 and 1926.58 

In the first quarter of the twentieth century, the movement toward centraliz- 
ing certification authority at the state level went rapidly forward. By 1921, 26 
states had assumed all or part of the authority for issuance of all certificates. By 


5 4 National Program for Education, The National Education Association Commission Series, 
No. 3 (Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1918) p. 4. 

** Katherine M. Cook, “Certification by Examination—the Open Door to the Teaching 
Profession,” American School Board Journal 61:29-30; July 1920. 

** Adapted from: Katherine Cook, State Laws and Regulations Governing Teachers Certifi- 
cates, U.S. Bureau of Education, Department of Interior, Bulletin 1927, No. 19 (Washington, 
D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1927) p. 6. 


TABLe I 
SCHOLARSHIP PREREQUISITES FOR CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS WITHOUT EXPERIENCE 








Minimum Scholarship Requirements Number of Number of 
States, 1921 States, 1926 

| High school graduation and two year Pon 
training of higher grade 

Il High school graduation and profes- 0 9 
sional training, one year of higher 
grade 

III High school graduation and some 4 14 


professional training, but less than 
one year 


IV Four years secondary school (may 14 6 
or may not include professional 
courses) 

V_ No definite scholarship requirement 30 15 


Totals 48 48 
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1926 this number had increased to 36. In many states authority to issue certifi- 
cates was diffused among state and county officials.® 

By 1927 the practice of differentiating among certificates according to levels 
(secondary or elementary) or subjects which holders were authorized to teach 
had been firmly established. In many states, interestingly enough, the holder 
of a general high-school certificate was permitted to teach at any level, but the 
same was not true with regard to holders of elementary-school certificates. There 
was a marked tendency to endorse high-school certificates according to particular 
academic fields. 

Life certificates were being issued by 41 states in 1927. There was general 
agreement among authorities that such certificates should be issued to relatively 
few persons and only after evidence of successful experience. Some states were 
issuing fewer life certificates than formerly and there was a tendency toward 
issuing probationary certificates which were later validated for long terms or 
made life certificates upon evidence of credentials showing continued profes- 
sional training and experience. 

In general, the long-established practice was to renew certificates of higher 
grade continuously during good service or to extend them to life certificates. 
Many states also established renewal requirements applicable to low-grade cer- 
tificates in order to compel teachers with relatively limited education to acquire 
additional preparation. By 1927, 34 states required some type of professional 
study to renew or convert low-grade certificates." 

After 1910 there was a growing tendency to require professional courses for 
specific jobs. This tendency was reflected both in college credentials required 
for certification and in examinations given as a basis for licensing. Practice 
varied widely among the states with respect to subject prescriptions, but gen- 
erally they embraced such areas as history, principles and problems of educa- 
tion, child development and educational psychology, educational methods, and 
observation and practice teaching. 

As for progress in reciprocal recognition of certificates on an interstate basis, 
many states, between 1910 and 1930, attempted to recognize certificates issued 
in other states, particularly if they represented approximately equivalent quali- 
fications. As might be suspected, many problems arose in attempting to evaluate 
the equivalency of certificates, especially those granted on the basis of examina- 
tions. Data collected by Cook gives some indication of the status of interstate 
reciprocity by 1930.57 A few state recognized only certificates issued by state 
authorities or life certificates from other states. Twenty states did not recognize 
certificates from other states but issued credentials on evidence that the appli- 
cant had graduated from or had pursued courses equivalent to those required 
for certification in the state where the certificate was presented for endorsement. 
Twenty-one states recognized graduation or prescribed credits from out-of-state 
institutions of high rank. 

Additional developments and trends by 1930 were summarized in the National 
Survey, as follows: 

The publicity given to the inadequacy of the educational preparation of teachers during 
the period of the teacher shortage caused the states to raise the minimum levels of pre- 
service preparation of teachers either by state laws or by regulations of state boards of edu- 


** Ibid., p. 39. 
** Ibid., p. 40. 
** Tbid., p. 21; 28-29. 
** Ibid., p. 11. 
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cation. During this period, a number of states officially abandoned high school teacher- 
training classes, although as late as 1926, forty-seven states reported students in teacher- 
training classes in public high schools. There was also an increased tendency to substitute 
pre-service preparation for state and county examinations as bases for certification of 
teachers, and a marked increase in the number of normal schools which extended their 
curricula from two to four years. Many of these institutions, too, became degree-granting 
teachers colleges.5% 


Certification Practices During the Depression Period 

The Depression of the 1930's and the concomitant limited general employment 
resulted in an oversupply of teachers in some fields, such as English and history 
throughout the entire decade, and in most of the remaining fields until about 
1936. This oversupply of teachers made possible the continuing rise in minimum 
standards and a corollary increase in formal teacher-preparation requirements. 
The first major demands for a minimum of five years of college work for teachers, 
prior to first employment, were made in the 1930's. Brubacher reported that this 
step already had been taken in California and in the Cincinnati schools.5® 

Each state, of course, could raise its certification standards only on the basis 
of its own previous position. As a result, while standards were generally up- 
graded, they were still characterized by tremendous diversity, considerable con- 
fusion, and notably wide variations in the country as a whole. Although the 
general development of authority to issue certificates had been from town ofh- 
cials, to county officials, to the state department of education, these stages of 
development continued to overlap, both among the various states and within 
particular states. Furthermore, a given authority issued two or more grades 
of certificates. Bachman described the situation as being one of “ill-defined and 
low certification requirements.”®° Rugg stressed the fact that “probably the 
greatest single obstacle to making teaching a profession . . . is the present chaos 
in certification practices.’*! He and other leaders recommended that: (1) cer- 
tificates should be restricted to levels and fields of specialization comparable to 
trends in types of teaching activity; (2) life certificates should be abolished and 
replaced by indefinite certificates which provide for evidences of professional 
growth; (3) uniform titles should be established in order to promote more reci- 
procity among the states; (4) certificates should be accompanied by credentials 
revealing personal data, ratings, etc.; and (5) all certificates should be under the 
control of state educational authorities. 

A study of minimum scholastic standards in 1931 resulted in the following 
conclusions: (1) more than half the states required high-school graduation prior 
to issuance of certificates; (2) several states required one year of professional work 
beyond high school; (3) Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Washington re- 
quired two years of normal school or college; (4) California required two and 
one-half years of preparation beyond high school; (5) two-thirds of the states 
required from one to four years of college preparation for secondary-school cer- 


** FE. S. Evenden, “Summary and Interpretations,” National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, Vol. VI, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Bulletin 1933, No. 10 
(Washington, D. C.: U. §. Government Printing Office, 1933) p. 30-31. 

°° A. R. Brubacher, “The Teacher-Training Program Re-examined,” Journal of Higher 
Education 3:436; November 1932. 

°° Frank P. Bachman, “Present Certification Requirements and Implications for Teachers 
Colleges,” Educational Administration and Supervision 19:97-118; February 1933. 

*' Earl Rugg. et al., “Teacher Education Curricula,” National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, Vol. Il, U. S. Office of Education, Department of Interior, Bulletin 1933, No. 10 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1933) p. 41. 
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tificates; and (6) 12 states required four years for secondary-school certificates.®* 

By 1937 some progress had been made toward meeting the proposals indicated 
in the National Survey. One or more kinds of certificates were issued in all states 
on the basis of college credentials and in only 20 states was a certificate issued 
upon examination. For high-school certificates issued to beginning teachers on 
the basis of college credentials, all states specified a minimum requirement in pro- 
fessional courses (including student teaching) ranging from 8 to 25 semester hours. 
The median requirement was 18 semester hours.®* In 1940 Frazier reported that 
“every state in the Union, with the exception of Massachusetts, makes legal pro- 
visions for the certification of all or most of its public-school teachers.’ In not 
all states, however, was the authority for certification of teachers vested exclu- 
sively in a single state agency. In nine states, institutions of higher learning were 
authorized to grant certificates and in 12 states one or more cities were granted 
the right to certify their own teachers. 

The most significant difference among the states in minimum requirements for 
certification was that concerning academic training. For elementary teachers 
the range was from indefinite regulations involving examinations given to high- 
school graduates and persons of less preparation to four years of college. In 
most instances, the academic requirements for secondary-school teachers were 
higher than those for elementary-school teachers. 


Effects of World War II on Certification Practices 

As a result of higher salaries to be found by teachers in war industries and a 
reduction in the number of students seeking admission to teacher-preparation 
programs, a severe nationwide shortage of teachers developed during World 
War II. The most significant result of this shortage was the practice of issuing 
emergency or substandard certificates. At the height of the teacher shortage some 
estimates indicated that as many as 140,000 employed teachers held emergency 
certificates. As late as 1947-48 the number was estimated to be 101,612. Okla- 
homa and Massachusetts reported issuing no emergency certificates that school 
year; California led the nation with an estimated 14,000 teachers holding emer- 
gency certificates. Other states with totals over 4,000 were Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, and Washington. Due to rapid increases in 
school enrollments after World War II, the practice of issuing emergency or 
substandard certificates has continued to persist. In 1954-55 some estimated 
80,000 teachers held certificates of this kind.® 

Educational leaders have been somewhat divided in their opinions concerning 
the practice of issuing emergency certificates. Although most, if not all, think 
it should not be permitted to persist as it still does in some form in practically 
all the states, some argue that it should never have been allowed. Other leaders, 
however, have expressed the view that issuance of emergency certificates served 


*? John J. Dynes, “How Certification is Practiced in Various States,” Nation’s Schools 8: 67-71; 
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as an important device for state authorities to maintain the level of certification 
standards that had been reached in their respective states prior to the periods 
of the teacher shortage. They point out that it is better to maintain and even 
raise requirements while issuing emergency certificates to fill the unemployment 
gaps in the public schools, rather than to generally lower all standards to attract 
more teachers. 

In general, it is difficult to gauge the extent to which issuance of emergency 
certificates has lowered standards among the various states. During the period 
when emergency certificates were first issued, requirements among the states for 
regular certificates varied from no college preparation to a master’s degree. In 
some states persons holding emergency certificates were required to have more 
preparation than that required for regular certification in other states. In the 
majority of states, temporary certificates were valid for only limited periods of 
time, but could be re-issued after meeting other specific requirements, such as 
additional college or inservice preparation. In many instances, persons holding 
emergency certificates had completed a college education. Their failure to 
qualify for regular certification was not a matter of insufficient preparation but 
rather an inability to meet one or more of the specific requirements inherent 
in state certification laws.®* 

The years soon after World War II saw marked gains in certification standards 
and practices. By 1955, nevertheless, the diversity in standards and practices, 
which had characterized the certification of teachers since early in our history, 
continued unabated among the states. For the lowest regular certificate for 
elementary teachers, no state required five years of college preparation; 31 states 
(an increase from 14 in 1946) required completion of the bachelor’s degree; 
three states required three years of college preparation; 13 states required one 
year; and one state required less than one year.** For the lowest regular high- 
school teaching certificate (for academic fields) four states required five years of 
college preparation; 45 states required four years; one state required three years; 
and two states required two years.® 

Great diversity in teacher certification practices was also reflected in the pro- 
fessional course requirements specified. The states requiring a bachelor’s degree 
for beginning elementary teachers showed a range from none in Massachusetts 
to 40 hours of credit in the District of Columbia and Montana. The range in 
professional course requirements for high-school teachers ranged from none in 
Massachusetts to 24 in five states. In addition, for both elementary- and secondary- 
school certificates, there was great diversity among the states with regard to general 
requirements such as citizenship status, required oath of allegiance, recommen- 
dation of a teacher education institution, minimum age, health status, and special 
course requirements, usually of the history and constitution of the particular 
state.7° 
Current Status of Teacher Certification™ 

The current status of teacher certification is discussed under the following 





*? Benjamin W. Frazier, “Wartime Changes in Teacher Certification,” Education for Victory 
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Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education Association, 1955) p. 2. 
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™ Source: Ibid., 1959 Edition, p. 1-29. 
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SUMMARY OF MINIMUM PREPARATION REQUIREMENTS OF STATES 
FOR Lowest REGULAR INITIAL CERTIFICATE 
(As or Jury I, 1959)" 








College Years Number of States Requiring 
of _ _— _ . - 
Preparation Elementary High-School 
Required Teachers Teachers 
<7 “—— : 2 . “3 ‘ 
ie S 0 a: 3 = 
4 40 48 
3 but less than 4 2 0 
2 but less than 3 8 l 
1 but less than 2 2 0 
Less than 1 0 0 
Totals wares 52 52 $i 


* Adapted from Table I, W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, 4 Manual on Certification 
Requirements for School Personnel in the United States, 1959 Edition (Washington, D. C.: 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education 
Association, 1959) p. 18. 


headings: (1) academic and general requirements; (2) authority for certification; 
(3) life and permanent certificates; (4) blanket and endorsed certificates; (5) cer- 
tificates based on examinations; and (6) emergency certificates. 

Academic and General Requirements. As of July 1, 1959, a total of 40 states 
(see Table Il) were enforcing the degree requirement for regular certification of 
beginning elementary teachers. Two additional states, Arkansas and Iowa, under 
regulations adopted by their state board of education, will enforce the degree 
requirement after August, 1960. After this date, only 10 states (one territory) 
will be below the degree level for the lowest regular certificate issued to ele- 
mentary-school teachers. These are Alaska, Colorado, Maine, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Puerto Rico, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

All states but one (Arkansas, which after August, 1960, will be doing so) are 
enforcing the minimum requirement of the degree for all high-school teachers. 
Two states, Arizona and California, and the District of Columbia require five 
years of preparation for beginning high-school teachers. Five states, Connecticut, 
Indiana, New York, Oregon, and Washington, require completion of a fifth year 
of preparation for elementary- or high-school teachers, or both, within a specified 
number of years (five years in two states and 10 years in three) after initial 
teaching service. 

As indicated by Armstrong and Stinnett, there are some variations from the 
degree requirement in some states included at the degree level.** In practically 
all of these states variations from degree requirements provide for issuance of 
temporary certificates and emergency or substandard certificates and for the 
issuance of limited certificates based on limited amounts of college preparation. 
These certificates are issued to provide for special situations under exceptions 
to the standard regulations. 


"18 [bid., p. 2-3. 
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State laws usually specify the general requirements for regular certification. 
At the present time 31 states and territories require United States citizenship; 
27, an oath of allegiance or loyalty; 12, a position secured prior to issuance of 
certificate; 43, recommendation from the preparing institution or employing 
official; 36, a minimum age requirement; 30, an application fee; 25, a health 
certificate; 15, a chest X-ray; and 16, a special course requirement.** 

There is great diversity among the various states in the amount of general 
education, professional education, and subject-matter specialization required. 
Some states have regulations concerning the total number of hours to be com- 
pleted in professional education, whereas in other states, a specified number. of 
credits is required in designated courses or areas of study."* 

Authority for Certification. Authority for fixing requirements, to issue, to 
re-issue, and to revoke teachers’ certificates is almost completely vested by legis- 
lative authority in the respective state departments or boards of education. In 
five states (Colorado, Indiana, Montana, Nebraska, and North Dakota) legisla- 
tures retain some measure of certification authority by law. In the states where 
authority is vested in state education agencies, certain specifications are retained 
in the state legislatures. These specifications usually deal with general require- 
ments such as age, citizenship, health, and special course requirements. 

In nine states certification authority is shared with other agencies. In Colorado, 
Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, New York, North Dakota, and Oregon certain cities 
are authorized to issue certificates to their teachers. In four states, Colorado, 
Kansas, Missouri, and North Dakota, certain colleges and universities are author- 
ized to issue certificates to graduates of teacher education programs. 

Life and Permanent Certificates. A total of 20 states issue life or permanent 
certificates. In all these states, the permanent certificate is valid only as long as 
the holder teaches continuously or is not out of teaching beyond a specified 
number of years. In some states that have discontinued life or permanent cer- 
tificates (27 since 1916) teachers in service at the time of discontinuance of such 
certificates still claim the right to a life certificate, under laws or regulations 
existing at that time. 

Blanket and Endorsed Certificates. Sixteen states issue blanket or general 
certificates on which teaching fields or subjects which the holder is qualified to 
teach, according to requirements of the given state, are not indicated or endorsed 
on the certificate. This should not be interpreted to mean that a teacher is 
authorized to teach any and all subjects. All these states have teaching-field 
requirements which are set forth in certification regulations or accrediting 
requirements or both. 

The predominant practice among most states is the issuance of endorsed 
certificates which indicate the one or more teaching fields which the holder is 
qualified to teach. Thirty-seven states issue certificates on which academic 
teaching fields are endorsed and 31 states endorse special fields on high-school 
certificates. Thirteen states issue separate certificates for each special field. 

Certificates Based on Examinations. As of 1959, only 13 states made use of 
examinations as a partial basis for certification. All of these states, with the 
exception of Missouri, use examinations as an additional prerequisite for initial 
certification. In Missouri county superintendents are authorized to conduct 


78 For general requirements for certification by individual states see, /bid., 1959 Edition, p. 27. 
™* See Table I of the paper by T. M. Stinnett, “Certification Requirements and Procedures 
Among the States in 1960,” p. 183-84 and Table III, /bid., 1959 Edition, p. 19. 
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examinations for rural elementary-school teachers, with high-school graduation as 
a prerequisite. 

The trend toward the use of proficiency examinations as a basis for certifying 
graduates of programs other than teacher education is discussed in the next 
section under “Trends.” 

Emergency Certificates. The issuance of current emergency certificates which, 
as indicated in the previous section, began during World War II, continues in all 
but two or three states. Most states justify this practice because of an insufficient 
number of qualified applicants for certain teaching positions. About 74 per cent 
of some 95,700 teachers holding emergency certificates in the school year 1958-59 
were employed in elementary schools.™* Again, it is important to note that the 
term “emergency certificate’ has no precise universally accepted meaning. The 
bases for issuance of such certificates vary widely among the states: some require 
a college preparation; others specify little or no college work. In recent years, the 
minimum requirements in years of preparation for emergency certificates have 
been advancing about as rapidly as those for regular certificates. Little gain, 
however, has been made in recent years in decreasing the proportion of emergency 
teachers employed. In 1958-59, the ratio of emergency teachers to the total 
number of employed teachers was | to 13; in 1949-50, it was | to 10. 


Trends in Teacher Certification 

The importance of various movements in teacher certification and resulting 
practices can best be understood by examining trends that have developed during 
relatively recent years. Some trends to be discussed in this section are (1) the 
increasing role of the profession in strengthening certification standards; (2) 
the reduction in the types, number, and nomenclature of certificates; (3) in- 
creasing levels of academic preparation; (4) developments in reciprocity pro- 
visions; and (5) the use of proficiency examinations as a basis for certification. 

The Role of the Profession in Strengthening Standards. One of the most 
significant trends in teacher certification in recent years has been the role of 
professional organizations in democratizing the movement toward improved 
standards. Although all segments of the profession as well as lay groups have 
participated in co-operative movements to upgrade standards, the group exer- 
cising the most prominent leadership has been the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, established by the National 
Education Association in 1946. Since its creation, NCTEPS has been charged with 
the responsibility of “. . . developing and carrying forward a continuing program 
for the profession, in matters of recruitment, selection, preparation, and advance- 
ment of professional standards, including standards for institutions which prepare 
teachers.” By 1959 nearly all states and territories had active state TEPS 
commissions. In co-operation with other voluntary groups their efforts have 
been directed toward the formulation of improved standards for teacher educa- 
tion and certification. In addition, NCTEPS has sponsored a series of regional 
and national conferences. Proceedings at the 1953 national conference were 
devoted to problems related to teacher certification. Since 1958 both regional 


™ Research Division, National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1958-59 
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and national conferences have considered issues related to teacher education 
programs. A signficant feature of these recent conferences has been the participa- 
tion of members of nine co-sponsoring organizations and some 60 co-operating 
associations, including many especially concerned with the liberal arts.77 Again, 
as in 1953, the forthcoming 1960 San Diego Conference will be devoted to a study 
of teacher certification. 

From time to time NCTEPS has published policy statements in a number of 
areas of concern to the profession. At the present time, 1959-60, it is carrying out 
a one-year project designed to develop definitive statements in a number of 
areas, including teacher certification. According to T. M. Stinnett, executive 
secretary of the Commission, these statements or pronouncements would “serve 
as a sort of blueprint, charter, conceptual design, or guideline . . . for the develop- 
ment of action programs at the national, state, and local levels by TEPS and 
other professional organizations, toward the complete professionalization of 
teaching.”’* The project is under the direction of Dr. Margaret Lindsey, on leave 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, and includes five committees con- 
sisting of members representing all segments of the profession. 

In addition to the role being played by NCTEPS and state TEPS commissions, 
the trend toward co-operation of professional groups in the formulation of 
teacher education and certification standards is reflected in the creation of 
advisory councils in most of the states. The National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Certification in the early 1930’s adopted a policy 
calling for the formation of advisory councils on certification. These councils 
are usually voluntary, extra-legal groups consisting of representatives of teacher 
education institutions and other segments of the teaching profession, serving in 
an advisory capacity to the state board of education in matters relating to teacher 
education and certification. Since their formation they have been subjected to 
frequent criticism. Critics have been concerned about their representation being 
concentrated too much in teacher education personnel.7® By 1959, however, 31 
states had made provisions to include representatives of the academic as well as 
professional fields on advisory councils. Also, by 1959 all but six states reported 
having some form of advisory group. In five states the state TEPS commission 
serves as the advisory council.%° 

Although the phase of co-operative endeavor reflected in the creation of 
advisory councils has made rapid advances in a few short years, there is not a great 
deal of evidence upon which to gauge their success as co-ordinating agencies. In 
only a few states have studies been made concerning their organization and 
effectiveness. Although considerably more research is needed in this area, the 
studies that have been made seem to indicate that during the next decade or so, 
advisory councils are destined to contribute substantially to the formulation of 


" For a full report of these conferences, see: National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, National Education Association, The Education of Teachers: New Per- 
Spectives, Report of the Second Bowling Green Conference, June, 1958, and The Education of 
Teachers: Curriculum Programs, Report of the Kansas Conference, June, 1959 (Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1958 and 1959) 400 p. and 453 p. 

** T. M. Stinnett, “New Horizons in Teacher Education and Professional Standards” (Editorial 
Comments) , Journal of Teacher Education 10: 387; December 1959. 

** T. M. Stinnett and J. G. Umstattd, “Patterns of Cooperation in Administering State Teacher- 
Education and Certification Programs,” Journal of Teacher Education 2: 272-83; December 1951. 

” Armstrong and Stinnett, op. cit., p. 7-8. 
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principles and practices governing teacher education and professional standards.*! 

Reduction in the Types, Number, and Nomenclature of Certificates Issued. 
During the past three or four decades the trend toward reducing the types, 
number, and nomenclature of certificates has run in cycles. At times the trend 
has reversed itself. The most recent trend is toward certificates which are broader 
and more general in nature. 

Prior to 1900 most certificates issued by the states were classified as “blanket” 
certificates. After 1900, the trend was toward increased specialization—specifying 
the particular field or area of specialization for every teacher and other school 
personnel. A study in 1949 revealed that the states collectively issued about 1,000 
separate-name certificates. One state issued more than 60 separate credentials. 
Only five states issued certificates with the same name. In these five states the 
requirements for this certificate varied from two to five years of college prepara- 
tion.*? In 1957 the number of different certificates collectively issued by the states 
had been reduced to 618; several states issued two and one state issued 65.8* By 
1959 the total number of separate-name certificates issued by the states remained 
about the same. The range was from two in Connecticut and Hawaii to 65 in 
New Jersey. The median was 12; the average was 12.54 

At the present time some 23 states are in the process of restudying certification 
requirements. This may result in partial or complete revision of existing re- 
quirements.*° In California, for example, the profession has, since 1953, been 
engaged in a long-term study of possible general revision of the entire credential 
structure. As of September, 1959, a proposal was being studied that would provide 
a single basic teaching credential “properly safeguarded by accreditation and 
other professional processes.”’** 

The trend seems to be moving slowly in the direction of issuing two types of 
certificates for all teachers. The initial certificate issued to qualified teachers 
meeting the individual state requirements will be a “provisional,” or “pro- 
bationary” credential valid for a specified period of years. Within that time, 
additional requirements may have to be met to secure a “standard,” “permanent,” 
“continuing,” or “professional” certificate. 

Increasing Levels of Academic Preparation. The present status of academic 
requirements for certification was discussed in a previous section. However, the 
general and steady increase in levels of academic preparation required for certifi- 
cation has taken place since 1951. In 1937 only five states required a bachelor’s 
degree for beginning elementary teachers. In 1951, 17 states had such a provision, 
and by 1959, 40 states. After August, 1960, this number will increase to 42. When 
seen against a period of critical teacher shortages in many sections of the 
country, this increase in the period from 1951 to the present is particularly 
significant. The same trend is apparent for certification of high-school teachers 


**Sam P. Wiggins, “A Study of State Councils,” Journal of Teacher Education 5: 183-87; 
September 1954. See also Arnold E. Joyal and James C. Stone, “The California Council on 
Teacher Education,” Journal of Teacher Education 6: 178-80; September 1955 and William L. 
Maloy, “Operation of State Councils,” Journal of Teacher Education 10: 429-32; December 1959. 

"* Armstrong and Stinnett, op. cit., 1955 Edition, p. 7. 

“* Armstrong and Stinnett, op. cit., 1957 Edition, p. 6. 

** Armstrong and Stinnett, op. cit., 1959 Edition, p. 9. 

** Ibid., p. 4. 

** Charles E. Hamilton, “Preparation of Teachers for California Public Schools,” Journal of 
Teacher Education 10: 361; September 1959. 
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with a gradual movement toward the requirement of five years of college prep- 
aration. 

Developments in Reciprocity Provisions. An increase in teacher mobility after 
World War II coupled with the nationwide teacher shortage resulted in greater 
interest in reciprocal recognition of certificates among the states. At this time, 
as in earlier periods, the free flow of qualified teachers from one state to another 
was restricted by a number of factors. Among these were differences in the amount 
of preparation required for initial licensure; differences in course requirements; 
lack of a national accrediting procedure enabling state licensing authorities to 
evaluate uniformly the credentials of teachers; the requirement of one or more 
special courses by certain states; and the lack of agreements among the states 
regarding retirement benefits for prior out-of-state teaching service. 

New York, in the 1890's, led in the movement to facilitate the interstate 
movement of qualified teachers by initiating an exchange-of-certificate plan.*? 
By 1921, some 38 states were accepting each other's certificates. The practice 
declined after 1921, particularly during the Depression years when individual 
states, in attempting to give their own residents an advantage in obtaining the 
relatively few available positions, introduced specific course requirements and 
other qualifications for certification. A second attempt to achieve reciprocity 
was through the creation of regional compacts. The following compacts were at 
one time or another in existence: the Ohio Valley Conference, involving eight 
states (1938); the Southern States Compact, 11 states (1941); the Eight-State 
Reciprocity Compact, 8 states (1949); and the Central States Conference Reci- 
procity Agreement, 6 states (1953) .8° In the 1955 edition of their Manual, Arm- 
strong and Stinnett indicated that 39 states reported having membership in 
compact agreements. In the 1957 edition, this number was reported as being 
reduced to 14 and the current edition, 1959, shows that some 17 states reported 
being members of compacts. Eleven of these were members of the original Eight- 
State Reciprocity Compact and six states reported they were members of the 
Central States Conference of State Departments of Education.*® 

The 1949 Eight-State Reciprocity Compact, previously referred to, included 
the New England States, New Jersey, and New York. The Compact, according 
to Viall, “permits candidates to move freely within these states provided they 
have been prepared in a program equal in length, but not necessarily in content, 
to that in the receiving state, have taught in their home state for three years with 
comparable certification, and have assurance of employment in the receiving 
state.”"°° The Compact has recently been extended to include Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Delaware and includes some 117 institutions in the 11 states who 
meet the requirements of the extension. 

In his description of the Compact, Viall expresses the following idea: 


Since an emergent discipline of teacher education is more easily identifiable in programs 
of teacher preparation institutions than in certification requirements, a successful reci- 


*' For a discussion of this plan see: William D. Stratford, Some Restrictions and Limitations 
to the Free Interstate Movement of Teachers (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941) p. 15. 

** Armstrong and Stinnett, op. cit., 1959 Edition, p. 13. 

** Ibid., p. 12. 

°° William P. Viall, “Teacher Certification Reciprocity: A National Plan is Needed,” Journal 
of Teacher Education 9:34; March 1958. 
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procity program has more likelihood of success if it is built upon institutional rather 
than state programs.®! 


The validity of this idea can be justified, perhaps, by a most recent development 
in reciprocity arrangements given impetus by accreditation procedures of the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. As reported by 
W. Earl Armstrong, NCATE director, “the Council . . . working in co-operation 
with state departments of education has made one identifiable contribution to . . . 
the free flow of teachers across state lines.”®? In 15 states, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming, policies have 
been adopted whereby “applicants for certificates who have completed teacher 
education programs in institutions which at the time of their graduation were 
accredited by the NCATE will be granted regular certificates for the fields or levels 
for which they were prepared whether or not they completed all the detailed re- 
quirements specified by the state concerned.”®* In these states, general require- 
ments, such as citizenship, age, and the like have not been waived. The number 
of states using NCATE accreditation as the major basis for certification of 
teachers prepared in other states has increased from five to 15 within a period of 
two years. According to Armstrong, “it seems reasonable, therefore, to expect that 
by 1965 teachers prepared by institutions accredited by the NCATE will be able 
to move freely across practically all state lines.’ 

This development may eventually provide a satisfactory basis for a national 
reciprocity plan. At the 1958 conference of the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and Certification a recommendation was adopted 
that would permit the certification, under certain limited conditions, of graduates 
of institutions accredited by the NCATE. The recommendation did not apply 
to administrators, supervisors, and guidance personnel. 

Proficiency Examinations As a Basis for Certification.» Thirteen states in 1959 
reported the use of examinations as a partial basis for certification.% In all but 
one state, these examinations are required in addition to other specifications 
which must be met. A proficiency examination implies a different meaning. It 
is an examination by which applicants who meet degree or minimum college 
years of preparation for regular certificates, but who do not meet specified 
professional education or teaching-field requirements in certain academic or 
general fields, may demonstrate competence and have certain prescribed courses 
waived. The Council on Co-operation in Teacher Education defines a proficiency 
examination as “one which may be taken in lieu of course work for college 
credit or certification purposes.”®? In some cases such examinations are used to 
waive state-prescribed special courses (New Jersey and Oklahoma). 


* Ibid. 

" See W. Earl Armstrong, “A Basis for Reciprocity in Teacher Certification,” p. 217-223 of these 
Working Papers. See also W. Earl Armstrong, “The NCATE in 1960," Journal of Teacher 
Education 11: 14; March 1960. 

** Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

** See Eugene F. Slaughter, “The Use of Examinations for State Certification of Teachers,” 
p. 231-238 and Earl E. Mosier, “Proficiency Examinations—A Wise or Unwise Policy?” p. 223-230 
of these Working Papers. 

** Armstrong and Stinnett, op. cit., 1959 Edition, p. 10. 

" The Newsletter (Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, American Council on 


Education) 13: 1; July 1959. 
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West Virginia in 1958 adopted a provision permitting liberal arts college 
graduates to qualify for regular certificates by use of the National Teacher 
Examinations and for inservice teachers to qualify for additional fields of author- 
ization.*8 Late in 1959 the University of Wisconsin School of Education an- 
nounced approval of a program for teacher certification by examination. In 
effect, students will no longer be required to take education courses in order to 
obtain a teaching certificate if they can demonstrate classroom teaching ability 
and if they successfully complete a series of examinations. Written examinations 
required will cover liberal education, subject fields to be taught, courses required 
by statute, and professional education. The final step will be a demonstration of 
teacher proficiency under qualified supervision. The University of Wisconsin 
plan is currently being explored by the State Department of Public Instruction 
in co-operation with all but five institutions of higher learning in Wisconsin now 
preparing teachers.*® 

These developments may be the beginning of a trend toward greater use of 
proficiency examinations to provide flexibility in waiving certain prescribed 
academic and professional courses. The idea is the result, in part, of the con- 
tinuing teacher shortage and the often-repeated claims that many superior college 
graduates could demonstrate proficiency in some professional and teaching-field 
courses not included in their college programs. The West Virginia program is 
reported as being appealing particularly to older liberal arts graduates with good 
scholastic records and who may have taught on emergency credentials. 

The wisdom in the use of proficiency examinations for certification was con- 
sidered by some 75 persons at the annual meeting of the Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Education in October, 1959. This group recommended that institu- 
tions use proficiency examinations “as a means for making it possible to test 
individuals in academic and professional fields who have the bachelor’s degree 
or its equivalent and show promise as teachers, even though they have not 
completed the usual preparation program.”!° Arguments against the recom- 
mendation have been outlined by Armstrong. Some of the most important are 
these: (1) the use of proficiency examinations would not contribute in the 
direction of approved programs as a basis for certification; (2) proficiency exami- 
nations would tend to multiply rather than reduce the number of certificates 
issued; (3) to accept proficiency examinations as the basis for the certification of 
teachers is to say, in effect, that there is nothing distinctive about the education 
of teachers; and (4) the use of proficiency examinations would not, for the most 
part, improve the supply of qualified teachers.’ 


Problems in Teacher Certification 


The foregoing discussion of trends and the current status of certification 
illustrates the great progress that has been made in recent years toward the 
professionalization of teaching. It reveals, as well, the multitude of practices 
about which there are few common agreements and problems which should be of 


** Genevieve Starcher, “National Teacher Examinations: A Certification Instrument in West 
Virginia,” Journal of Teacher Education 10: 102-06; March 1959. 

“For a more detailed treatment of the University of Wisconsin plan, see The Newsletter, 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, op. cit., entire issue. 

1°° National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Educa- 
tion Association, TEPS Newsletter 3:2; February 1960. 

1 Tbid., p. 3. 
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major concern to the profession. Many of the most important and recurring 
problems in teacher certification were identified at the Miami Beach NCTEPS 
Conference in 1953. Although some progress has been made in resolving some of 
these problems, most, if not all of them, still confront us today." 


At the 1953 NCTEPS Conference Stinnett identified the following problems: 
(1) What is the most effective, most democratic plan for continual study, revision, 
and refinement of certification requirements within states? What segments of 
the profession and the public should be represented in the process? How can a 
fair balance in representation of appropriate interests be achieved? (2) Are 
emergency certificates under any conditions professionally defensible? If so, under 
what conditions? If the profession is to acquiesce in the issuance of such cer- 
tificates, what safeguards should be enforced? (3) What is the proper role in the 
certification process of institutions which prepare teachers? Should legal prescrip- 
tions be such as to unduly inhibit colleges and universities in preparing teachers 
in their own individual way, to experiment, and to pursue frontier practices?! 
(4) Who shall be required to hold certificates issued by the respective states? 
Shall such legal control be exercised only over teachers in publicly supported 
institutions? Does the state have a legal and moral responsibility to set up such 
standards which will assure every child, regardless of the school he attends, at 
least a minimum quality of education?™ (5) What are valid bases for the issuance 
of certificates? Can we assume without question that the present basis for 
certification—completion of required formal preparation as measured in courses 
and degrees—is the best possible? What are some possible alternative bases? (6) 
What kind and how many certificates should be issued? (7) How can a national 
plan of reciprocity in certification be achieved? 

Resolving these and many other problems related to teacher certification 
will require the best thinking of everyone concerned with the improvement of 
schools in America. As so aptly stated by Morrison: 


Advancing public and professional welfare through . . . the improvement of certification 
will require long hard service by people with vision, courage, and a willingness to 
sacrifice for the good of children and the profession. Progress will not be made by the 
scared or the selfish. There is a great opportunity to build on the work of devoted 
pioneers who for years have clung to certification as a means of keeping our schools in the 
hands of professional teachers.15 

*°® National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Educa- 
tion Association, The Certification of Teachers: Advancing Public and Professional Welfare, 
Report of the Miami Beach, Florida, Conference (Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1953) . 

2 It should be noted that although the profession now has a national accrediting agency 
(NCATE), many accredited institutiors have programs which reflect patterns prescribed by 
certification regulations of their particular state. 

** According to the 1959 Edition of the Armstrong and Stinnett Manual (p. 7), only 12 
states require certificates for teachers in private and/or parochial schools. 

%® Robert H. Morrison, “The Improvement of Teacher Certification—Next Steps,” in The 
Certification of Teachers: Advancing Public and Professional Welfare, op. cit., p. 94. 

















- T. M. Stinnett 


Certification Requirements and Procedures 
Among the States in 1960 


By SEPTEMBER 1, 1960, a total of 42 states and territories (hereafter “state” 
will be used to designate the 50 states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico) 
will be enforcing the minimum requirement of the bachelor’s degree for the 
lowest regular certificate for beginning elementary teachers; and all states will 
be enforcing this minimum for high-school teachers.!. Arkansas and Iowa begin 
enforcing the degree requirement in September 1960; Missouri has adopted the 
degree minimum, effective in 1961. Thus, there remain nine states yet to estab- 
lish the degree minimum for elementary teachers. These states, with their 
semester-hour requirements, are as follows: Alaska, 90; Colorado, 60; Maine, 96; 
Montana, 64; Nebraska, 30; North Dakota, 32; Puerto Rico, 67; South Dakota, 
60; and Wisconsin, 64.2 Three states (Arizona, District of Columbia, and 
California) require the minimum of five years of college preparation for begin- 
ning high-school teachers. Also, five states (Connecticut, Indiana, New York, 
Oregon, and Washington), which enforce the bachelor’s degree as a minimum for 
beginning teachers, mandate completion of the fifth year of college work within 
a specified period after initial service. 


Authority for Certification 


Authority for fixing requirements for issuing, re-issuing, and revoking teachers’ 
certificates is almost completely vested by legislative authority in the respective 
state departments or state boards of education. Only five states (Colorado, 
Indiana, Montana, Nebraska, and North Dakota) report that their legislatures 
retain some measure of the certification authority in law. In the laws vesting 
authority in the state education agencies certain general specifications are re- 
tained in most states. These specifications usually deal with age, citizenship, 

* This survey has drawn heavily upon Chapter I of W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, A 
Manual on Certification Requirements for School Personnel in the United States, 1959 Edition 
(Washington, D. C.: National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
National Education Association, 1959), p. 1-54. New material, based upon information supplied 
by the respective state directors of teacher education and certification on changes since the 
publication of the 1959 Manual, has been included. Thus, the survey reflects existing conditions 
as of March 1960. 

2 No effort is made here to delineate deviations from the established degree minimums, which 
exist in some states, or to identify those states which still issue emergency certificates. For a 
discussion of these factors, see p. 3 of the Manual. 





Dr. Stinnett is assistant executive secretary for professional development and welfare 
and executive secretary, National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
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health, oaths, and special course requirements (notably state history and con- 
stitution) . 

In nine states the certification authority is shared to some degree with other 
agencies. In seven states, certain cities are authorized to issue certificates to their 
teachers: Colorado (first-class districts); Delaware (Wilmington); Illinois (Chi- 
cago); Maryland (Baltimore); New York (New York and Buffalo); North 
Dakota (Fargo); and Oregon (Portland). 

In four states, certain state colleges and universities are authorized to issue 
certificates to their teacher education graduates: Colorado (state teachers col- 
leges); Kansas (must grant one certificate to Bachelor of Science Education 
graduates of three state colleges); Missouri (the University of Missouri, Lincoln 
University, and five state colleges are authorized to issue certificates to their 
graduates); North Dakota (diplomas of graduates of state colleges are accepted 
as certificates). 

The following excerpts from state laws are indicative of the broad nature of 
legislative grants of authority: 


Alabama. The State Board of Education . . . shall prescribe rules and regulations 
governing the training and certification of teachers in public schools of the state. . 
The State Board of Education . . . shall have full power and authority to promulgate 
and adopt rules and regulations governing the issuance of certificates. 

Kansas. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, subject to the approval of 
the State Board of Education, is authorized to make rules and regulations covering the 
issuance, renewal, revival, and registration of certificates for teachers, supervisors, and 
administrative officers of elementary and secondary public schools in the state of 
Kansas, including kindergarten, common or elementary schools, junior high schools, 
high schools, and public junior colleges. 

Ohio. The State Board of Education shall establish standards and courses of study 
for the preparation of teachers, shall provide for the inspection of institutions desiring 
to prepare teachers, shall approve such institutions as maintain satisfactory training 
procedures, and shall properly certificate the graduates of such approved courses and 
institutions. 

Texas. The State Board of Education, with the advice and assistance of the State 
Commissioner of Education, is hereby authorized to establish such rules and regulations 
as are not inconsistent with the provisions of this teacher certification law and which 
may be necessary to administer the responsibilities vested under the terms of this Act 
concerning the issuance of certificates and the standards and procedures for the approval 
of colleges and universities offering programs of teacher education. In order to secure 
professional advice in advising or making his recommendations to the State Board of 
Education, the Commissioner of Education shall consider recommendations of the 
State Board of Examiners for teacher education in all matters covered by the Act. 


School Personnel Required To Hold Certificates 


There are legal provisions in all states requiring certain public-school personnel 
to hold certificates issued by the designated state education agency. There is 
some variation among the states regarding what public-school personnel are 
required to hold certificates. All states require teachers, administrators, and 
special school-service personnel in the public elementary and secondary schools 
to hold certificates; 15 states require public nursery-school teachers and 40 states 
require public kindergarten teachers to do so. Probably all states maintaining 
nursery and kindergarten schools at public expense require certification. Four- 
teen states require teachers in publicly supported junior colleges to hold certifi- 
cates. In general, these are states in which the junior colleges are a part of the 
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public-school system, usually being maintained by the local school districts, as an 
extension of secondary education, although there are exceptions to this. And 
four states require teachers in the state teachers colleges to hold certificates. 

Only 13 states, either by law or regulation, require teachers in both private 
and parochial schools—at some school level—to hold certificates. The states are 
Alabama, Alaska, Iowa, Kentucky (for secondary school teachers), Louisiana, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. New York’s provision applies only to the professional staff of 
private nursery schools in New York City and is mandated by rules of the city 
health department. 

The predominant practice among states regarding certification of teachers in 
privately supported and controlled schools is (1) to require certification only in 
cases where the school seeks accreditation by the state or (2) to issue certificates 
upon the voluntary requests of teachers in private schools. A total of 23 states 
follow these practices at one or more school levels, in which case teachers in 
these schools must meet the same requirements as those in public schools. 


Professional Advisory Committees 


In one form or another the teaching profession has broad recommendatory 
powers in almost all states regarding teacher education requirements. As early 
as 1930 the pressures surrounding the formulation and enforcement of teacher 
education and certification requirements had grown to such proportions that the 
state education agencies began to seek means of democratizing the procedures. 
Logically, they turned to representatives of the profession from professional 
organizations and colleges and universities. Advisory councils on teacher educa- 
tion and certification have been in existence in most states for many years, as a 
means of providing participation of the profession in formulating certification 
requirements. 

In 1960 all but six states (District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Nevada, Puerto Rico, and Rhode Island) report some form of advisory group. 
Virginia does not have a standing body but appoints special committees as 
needed. Thirty-six states report advisory councils (22) or committees (14) by 
these names. Four states (Colorado, Hawaii, New Jersey, and Texas) report 
state boards of examiners. The Indiana Teacher Training and Licensing Com- 
mission is a legal committee of the State Board of Education; Illinois has a state 
teacher certification board and also an advisory council; and Hawaii has a co- 
ordinating committee. The state TEPS commission serves the council function 
in five states (Maryland, Oklahoma, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming). And 
one state (Delaware) reports organization of a council in process. 

In nine states (Colorado, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, New 
Hampshire, Tennessee, and Texas) the councils or boards of examiners are 
created by law. The others are extra-legal or voluntary organizations. 

In size the councils range from eight to 225, with the median number of 
members being 21. A typical pattern of membership is for each teacher educa- 
tion institution to have one representative, for the state education association 
and its affiliated special-field associations or departments to have several repre- 
sentatives, and for the state director of teacher education and certification to 
serve as chairman (10 states), secretary (20 states), or member ex officio (8 states). 
Typically, also, members are appointed by the state board of education or state 
superintendent or commissioner (21 states). In seven states the responsibility 
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for appointment of members is a joint one. Recently several states have re- 
structured their councils to provide institutional representation from the liberal 
arts fields. (Georgia, Minnesota, and Oregon are examples.) 

Additional advisory bodies are the state commissions or committees on teacher 
education and professional standards (state TEPS commissions) which are 
agencies of the respective state education associations, established to work to 
raise standards to professional levels. There are 54 state TEPS Commissions in 
operation in 1960 (two in some states). Alaska and Tennessee are the only states 
which have not established TEPS commissions; Tennessee's advisory council per- 
forms some of the functions of a commission. Where the council and state TEPS 
commission exist in the same state, they tend to work closely together and to 
co-ordinate recommendations to the state education agency. The state boards 
of examiners have functions closely paralleling those of advisory councils. The 
following descriptions will illustrate the patterns and functions of these organiza- 
tions: 

As previously mentioned, the Indiana Teacher Training and Licensing Com- 
mission is one of three commissions of the State Board of Education. It consists 
of six members appointed by the governor, four of which must be members of 
the teaching profession. In addition, the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion serves as an ex-officio member. The Commission is empowered by law to 
exercise all powers and duties with reference to examination, training, and 
licensing of persons desiring to teach in the public schools of the state. This 
Commission is probably more like the licensing bodies of the other professions 
than the arrangements existing in the other states. 

The Colorado State Board of Examiners is created by law, and consists of 
eight members appointed by the State Board of Education and the commissioner 
of education. All must be actively engaged in educational work. The Board 
serves in an advsiory capacity to the State Board of Education. 

In Hawaii the Board of Examiners consists of the deputy superintendent of 
the Division of Instruction as chairman, the deputy superintendent of the Per- 
sonnel Division as vice chairman, the deputy superintendent of the Division of 
Vocational Education, a representative of Teachers College of the University of 
Hawaii, and not less than three other members appointed by the superintendent. 
This Board has general supervision of the evaluation of credentials of instruc- 
tional personnel, and it is responsible for setting up standards for certificates, 
making recommendations to the superintendent for the issuance of certificates, 
and for conducting all qualifying examinations. 

The Illinois State Teacher Certification Board consists of 10 members, includ- 
ing the state superintendent of public instruction, who is the ex officio chair- 
man; the president of one of the five state teachers colleges and normal univer- 
sities; the president of one of the non-state colleges; a professor of education in 
one of the graduate schools located in I)linois; two administrators; two class- 
room teachers in the public schools and two county superintendents of schools, 
each appointed by the state superintendent of public instruction. The Board 
has the legal authority to issue and revoke certificates; to approve teacher educa- 
tion programs; to establish the requirements for certificates except those require- 
ments which are statutory. 

The New Jersey State Board of Examiners is also an advisory body created 
by law, consisting of 12 members. Its membership includes the state commis- 
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sioner and an assistant commissioner of education, two presidents of state teachers 
colleges (now state colleges), a county superintendent of schools, a supervising 
principal, a high-school principal, a high-school teacher, an elementary-school 
principal, an elementary-schoo] teacher, and a librarian. The basic function 
of the Board is to grant certificates under rules and regulations prescribed by 
the State Board of Education. The director of the Division of Certification serves 
as secretary to the Board. 


The Texas State Board of Examiners for Teacher Education is assigned broad 
functions, with reference to teacher education and certification. It is an advisory 
group, established by the State Board of Education under existing statutory pro- 
visions, consisting of 21 members of the profession from all school levels, ap- 
pointed by the state commissioner of education and approved by the State Board 
of Education. Among its duties are to carry on studies of teacher education and 
certification; to advise the commissioner on the issuance of certificates by exami- 
nation; to establish standards for approval of teacher education programs for 
certification; to develop criteria for local inservice programs; and to provide for 
wide consultation with the profession regarding teacher education and certifica- 
tion. 

General Requirements for Certificates 


General requirements are defined as those which all applicants for certificates 
must meet—regardless of the school position for which they may be seeking certi- 
fication—such as age, citizenship, oaths, license fees, health, and special courses. 
Such requirements are usually specified in state laws. A total of 31 states require 
that the applicant be a citizen of the United States or to have filed declaration 
of intent. Twenty-eight states require that the applicant subscribe to an oath of 
allegiance or loyalty to the United States and the states. Thirteen states require 
evidence of employment as a prerequisite to the issuance of a teacher's certificate. 
Forty-two states require that an applicant be recommended by the preparing 
college, if a beginning teacher, or by his employing school officer, if an expe- 
rienced teacher. Minimum age requirements are as follows: 16 states specify 
no minimum age; two states specify age 17; 29 states specify age 18; three states 
specify age 19; and two states specify age 20. 

Nine states actually require special courses which can usually be secured only 
in an institution within the state, such as state history and constitution. The 
states and special courses are: Arizona, “Constitutions of the United States and 
Arizona”; Louisiana, “Louisiana History,” for upper elementary-grade teachers 
only; Nevada, “Nevada Constitution and School Law”; Oklahoma, “Oklahoma 
History”; Rhode Island, “Rhode Island Education,” which must be completed 
within three years of initial teaching in the state; Texas, “Texas and Federal Gov- 
ernments”; Washington, “Washington School Law, History, and Government”; 
Wisconsin, co-operatives and conservation, for certain teachers only; and Wyo- 
ming, “Wyoming Constitution.” 

The practice of requiring special courses by states, which tends to discriminate 
against out-of-state applicants for certification, has shown a steady decline in recent 
years. In some of the states in which such requirements remain (New Jersey, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, and Wyoming), the discriminatory features have been par- 
tially removed by administrative flexibility, permitting the applicant to demon- 
strate competence by examination in lieu of completion of a formal credit course. 
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Types of Certificates Issued by the States 


The types of certificates issued to school personnel by the states may be classi- 
fied under three categories: (1) according to the term or duration of validity; 
(2) according to levels of preparation; and (3) according to authorization of 
teaching position or assignment. In the first classification are the categories of 
life, permanent, limited, continuing, and provisional or probationary (tempo- 
rary or short-term). The nomenclature used in the second classification is usually 
regular, standard, professional, emergency, or substandard. (Limited and perma- 
nent certificates are used in some states to denote levels of preparation or assign- 
ment.) The types of certificates which fall into the third classification are usually 
blanket or general, with no area, teaching fields, or subjects being specified on 
the certificate; endorsed, each authorized teaching area, field, or subject being 
endorsed on the certificate; and special field, either a separate certificate for each 
special field or one certificate on which separate special fields may be endorsed. 

Life and Permanent Certificates. A total of 27 states issue life or permanent 
certificates. (Georgia and New York have recently revived the life certificate, 
called permanent in New York.) The permanent certificate usually is not a 
life certificate, remaining valid only so long as the holder teaches continuously 
or is not out of teaching beyond a specified number of years or completes addi- 
tional college work. New York has removed these restrictions which, in effect, 
makes its permanent certificate a life certificate. 

Blanket Certificates. Sixteen states issue blanket or general high-school certifi- 
cates on which teaching fields and subjects, which the holder is qualified to teach 
according to the requirements of the given state, are not endorsed. This does 
not mean that a holder is authorized to teach any and all fields, as it is often 
interpreted. All states have teaching-field prescriptions which teachers must 
meet to be legally assigned to teach a particular field. In some states (Alaska, 
California, Colorado, Kansas, Maine, Texas, and Utah) these prescriptions are 
set forth in the certification regulations; sometimes they are given in the accredit- 
ing requirements of the state (Alaska, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Vermont, and Washington; in Alaska and Colorado 
the requirements are contained both in certification and in accrediting regula- 
tions). Oregon and Oklahoma use accrediting regulations and state-aid pro- 
visions to enforce the requirements. The enforcement of the teaching assign- 
ment in the case of the blanket certificate is usually left to the employing school 
officers and to the accrediting authorities, sometimes aided by regulations for 
allotment of state financial aid. 

A total of 30 states reported that enforcement of teaching assignments (accord- 
ing to the qualifications of the teacher who meets state specifications) is based 
on the type of certificate held and the endorsed qualifications thereon, according 
to state law or regulations; 11 states reported that enforcement of teaching 
assignments is left largely to officers employing school personnel; and nine states 
reported a combination of these two procedures. Two states did not respond 
to the question. 

Endorsed Certificates. The predominant practice among the states is the 
issuance of endorsed certificates, which means that one or more teaching fields 
or subjects for which the holder meets the specified preparation requirements 
of the state are endorsed on the certificate as evidence to the employing school 
official of the qualifications of the teacher for assignment, Thirty-seven states 
issue this type of certificate on which the academic teaching fields are endorsed; 
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and 31 states endorse special fields as well on the high-school certificate, while 
13 states issue a separate certificate for each special field. 


Number of Certificates Issued by the States 


The total number of separate-name certificates issued by the states in 1959 
is 630. The range is from one in West Virginia (with one or more forms) to 
65 in New Jersey. A total of 312 of these certificates require the bachelor’s 
degree; 45 require more than the bachelor’s degree but less than five years; 
161 require the master’s degree; eight require more than five but less than six 
years; ten require six years; six require the doctor’s degree; and 88 are issued on 
preparation below the bachelor’s degree. 


Certificates Based on Examinations® 


Sixteen states report that some use of examinations, bearing on certifica- 
tion, is made (Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Nevada, New York, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Utah, West Virginia, and Wyoming). In addition, Wisconsin has 
developed a plan for use of proficiency examinations for holders of the bachelor’s 
degree. Also, Kansas reported authority to provide examinations to permit a 
licensed teacher to qualify for additional teaching fields, but this procedure is 
rarely used. Actually, only Missouri uses the examination for initial certifica- 
tion purposes without substantial prerequisites. In Missouri, county superin- 
tendents are authorized to conduct examinations for elementary teachers in 
rural schools, with high-school graduation as the prerequisite. Florida uses the 
National Teacher Examinations to validate credentials of out-of-state applicants 
from unaccredited institutions. Illinois will certificate elementary teachers who 
have completed two years of college work on the basis of a qualifying examination. 

Maine has made provision for use of examinations to certificate superintend- 
ents who have completed a bachelor’s degree, 18 semester hours in education, 
and three years of teaching experience. Néw York reported some use of exami- 
nations to certify foreign language teachers. These examinations are in addi- 
tion to the requirements which other high-school teachers must meet. Utah has 
a legislative provision which permits holders of regular elementary certificates 
to qualify for provisional certificates by use of the National Teacher Examinations, 
and for inservice teachers to qualify for additional fields of authorization. 


South Carolina uses the National Teacher Examinations as a qualifying ex- 
amination for certification of graduates of approved teacher education programs. 
Also, holders of regular certificates may earn higher-grade certificates by achiev- 
ing specified scores on the National Teacher Examinations. Oklahoma, Nevada, 
New Jersey, and Wyoming permit examinations in lieu of a credit course to 
satisfy requirements for special courses such as state history, constitution, and 
health education. New Hampshire occasionally employs proficiency examina- 
tions to satisfy some professional education requirements. 

Of the states making some use of examinations in certification enumerated 
above, in all except two states (Illinois and Missouri), the examinations must 
be classified as proficiency examinations in either of these two categories: (1) 


*See also Eugene E. Slaughter, “The Use of Examinations for State Certification of 
Teachers,” p. 231-238. 
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those by which applicants who meet degree or minimum collegiate years of 
preparation for regular certificates, but who do not meet specified professional 
education or teaching-field requirements in certain academic or general fields, 
and (2) those by which applicants may demonstrate competence to have certain 
prescribed courses waived (New Jersey, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Wyoming). 
Several state departments of education are known to be exploring the idea of 
either proficiency or qualifying examinations. 


Developing Reciprocity 


In 1959, 17 states reported being signatories to regional compacts on reciprocity 
in teacher certification. The respective compacts and state groupings are as 
follows: (1) the Eleven-State Reciprocity Compact, which began as the Eight- 
State Compact, originally including the six New England states, New York, and 
New Jersey, and which recently has been expanded to include Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania; and (2) the Central States Conference of State Depart- 
ments of Education, including six states (Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Wisconsin). 

The state certification directors, recognizing the need for a basis for national 
reciprocity, adopted in 1958 the following recommendation: 

A graduate of a college or university which at the time of the applicant’s graduation is 
fully accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education should 
be eligible for a regular teacher's certificate covering the area or level of teaching for 
which the candidate is recommended by his preparing institution and which is supported 
by the transcript provided by the institution. It should be assumed that this policy applies 
only to an applicant who has graduated from a regularly approved teacher education 
program that is specifically accredited by NCATE. It should be assumed that this policy 
will not apply to statutory provisions that are in effect in some states relating to such 
requirements as audio-visual aids, conservation, state history and government. Further- 
more, the policy should relate at present only to the certification of teachers and should 
not apply to the certification of school-service personnel such as administrators, super- 
visors, and guidance workers. 

Seventeen states (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming) report 
they have adopted substantially this provision. Maryland has passed legislation 
authorizing the State Board of Education to activate substantially this provision. 


Recent Changes in Certification Requirements 


Certain changes in state requirements, since publication of the 1959 Manual, 
are noticeable. Nebraska is beginning to move its minimum requirements up 
and toward the degree. Kentucky has reduced professional requirements for 
elementary- and high-school certificates from 28 to 24 and from 18 to 17 semester 
hours, respectively. New Mexico has reduced professional requirements for high- 
school teachers from 24 to 18 semester hours. Kentucky has increased minimum 
requirements for elementary- and secondary-school principal’s certificates to the 
master’s degree for provisional certificates and the master’s degree plus 24 semes- 
ter hours for standard certificates. Several states have increased teaching-field 
requirements. California now specifies majors and minors of 36 and 20 semester 
hours, respectively, for chemistry and physics. Florida has increased requirements 
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in languages from 18 to 24 semester hours; mathematics from 15 to 21; science 
from 32 to 52; chemistry, physics, and biology from 15 to 20 each; and general 
science from 12 to 18. New Mexico has increased the minimum requirements in 
all academic teaching fields from 15 to 18 semester hours, and South Carolina has 
increased minimum requirements in languages from 12 to 24 semester hours. 
, Montana has prescribed minimum requirements for teaching full time and for 
teaching half time or less in chemistry, physics, biology, and general science as 30 
semester hours for the former and 20 semester hours for the latter, where no 
specifications were previously listed. 


Comparison of Professional Education and Teaching-Field Requirements 


The requirements in professional education among the states for elementary 
teachers range from 16 to 36 semester hours; the median is 21; the average is 23.4. 
For high-school teachers requirements range from 12 to 27 semester hours; the 
median is 18; the average is 18.8; and the mode is 18. The trend seems to be 
toward telescoping professional requirements to cluster around 18 semester 
hours for high-school teachers and 24 for elementary-school teachers. Since state 
requirements are expressed in minima, the charge is often made—and rightly so— 
that these are not true measures of current practices. Several sampling studies 
of institutional practices regarding requirements in professional courses are now 
available. 

The most comprehensive data available were derived from an analysis of the 
offerings of 294 colleges and universities accredited by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education.* This analysis of the requirements in pro- 
fessional education among the 294 institutions reflects the following: For ele- 
mentary-school teachers—median, 34 semester hours; mean, 34.8; and mode, 36. 
For high-school teachers—median, 23; mean, 23.6; and mode, 24. 

As to comparisons of certification requirements in professional education and 
teaching fields and subjects, the medians and averages among all the states of the 
requirements for the latter generally exceed those in education. However, there 
are exceptions to this when the requirements of the individual states are ex- 
amined separately. In many cases requirements for major teaching assignments 
in a given field, such as English, are lower than those in education. This is 
especially true with regard to a single teaching subject. Also, the minimum 
requirements for minor teaching assignments are often much lower. Here, pre- 
sumably, is where much of the criticism of present requirements arises. Among 
the states the range and median requirements, listed respectively, for academic 
fields are as follows: English, 12-40, 24; modern languages, 12-42, 20; mathe- 
matics, 12-40, 18; chemistry, 12-40, 17; physics, 8-40, 17; biology, 8-30, 18; general 
science, 12-40, 18; social science, 12-48, 24; science, 12-48, 24; physical science, 
8-40, 16; biological sciences, 12-40, 18. 


Number, Types, and Accreditation of Teacher Education Institutions 


The number of approved teacher education institutions has declined sub- 
stantially in recent years. The total number of colleges and universities approved 
for teacher education dropped from 1,218 in 1957 to 1,147 in 1959, a decrease of 
~ «National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education 


Association, The Education of Teachers: Curriculum Programs, Report of the Kansas Con- 
ference (Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1959) , p. 173-92. 
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71. The number of approved institutions ranges from one in each of four states 
(Alaska, Hawaii, Nevada, and Wyoming) to 82 in Pennsylvania. The median 
number in a state is 22. 

Among the 1,147 institutions in 1959, there were 90 public teachers colleges, 
a decrease of 23; and nine private teachers colleges, a decrease of four, for a 
grand total of 99, a decrease of 27 since 1957. (A teachers college is defined as 
a separate, single-purpose institution, as provided in legislation establishing its 
function, with teachers college in its name; a state college of education; or a 
four-year normal school operating as a separate institution.) 

A quick check of the numbers of teachers colleges in 1960 indicates that the 
number of state teachers colleges has dropped to 73. (The 14 Pennsylvania state 
teachers colleges have become state colleges; the 12 New York state teachers col- 
leges have become colleges of education, but, of course, remain in this category.) 
Apparently, there are in 1960 a total of 12 private teachers colleges, making a 
total of 85 public and private teachers colleges. 

The list of approved teacher education institutions includes 221 universities 
(93 public and 128 private), 705 general or liberal arts colleges (154 public and 
551 private), 38 technical schools, 73 junior coleges, and 11 unclassified schools. 

There has been a steady changeover from state teachers colleges to state colleges 
during the past decade. Since 1951 a total of 73 teachers colleges and normal 
schools have become state colleges or universities, and two others have disap- 
peared through mergers. The states in which this change has occurred and the 
number of institutions affected are: Alabama, 15; Connecticut, 4; District of 
Columbia, 2 (through the merging of two teachers colleges as a result of integra- 
tion of schools) ; Illinois, 1; Kansas, 1; Michigan, 4; Minnesota, 15; Mississippi, 
1; Missouri, 2 (through the merging of two St. Louis teachers colleges as a result 
of integration); New Jersey, 6; North Carolina, 2; Texas, 3; Wisconsin, 27 (19 
normal schools became junior colleges and eight state teachers colleges became 
state colleges); and Pennsylvania, 14. In several states (notably Illinois, Michigan, 
and Ohio), the original normal schools over the years have evolved into state 
teachers colleges, state colleges, and then into state universities. 

This is a continuation of a trend away from the single-purpose teacher educa- 
tion institution which began in earnest about 1930. Hughes® reports that 33 
state teachers colleges were changed to state colleges between 1931 and 1950. 
Since 1930, therefore, at least 106 teachers colleges and normal schools have 
evolved into state colleges, with several later becoming state universities. The 
evolution of normal schools into degree-granting state teachers colleges was even 
more abrupt, especially during the years from 1910 to 1950, when 134 such con- 
versions were made, 103 of these occurring in the two decades from 1920 to 1940.° 
Many interpretations have been given to these shifts, especially the shift from 
teachers colleges to state colleges. The real explanation appears to hinge upon 
two factors: (1) the trend toward the professionalization of teaching which has 
resulted in the adoption in most states of college degrees and the completion 
of prescribed curricula (a practice which obtains in all recognized professions 
for beginning teachers, and thus in the growing acceptance of teacher education 
as an integral part of higher education and as an accepted professional disci- 

(Continued on p. 184) 


® Rees ‘H. Hughes, “Changing Status of Teacher Education Institutions,” The Journal of 
Teacher Education 2:48-50; March 1951. 
* Ibid. 
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Minimum REQUIREMENTS FOR Lowest REGULAR TEACHING CERTIFICATES FOR 
PREPARING TEACHERS As OF SEPTEMBER |, 1960* 






































Elementary School High School 

| Directed Directed 
Degree or |Professional) Teaching | Degree or |Professional| Teaching 
Number of | Education | Required, | Number of | Education | Required, 
State Semester | Required, | Semester | College | Required, | Semester 

| Hours Semester Hours Years Semester Hours 
| Required Hours | (Included | Required Hours | (Included 
(Total) | in Column (Total) | in Column 

3) 6) 

l 2 | 3 4 5 6 7 
Alabama B 30 3 B 24 3 
Alaska 90 16 4 B 16 4 
Arizona B 18 6 5 18 6 
Arkansas B 12 3 B 12 3 
California B 24 8 5 22 6 
Colorado 60> 20 + B 20 4 
Connecticut B 30 6 B 18 6 
Delaware B 30 6 B 18 6 
District B 24 6 5 18 6 
Florida B 20 6 B 20 6 
Georgia B 18 6 B 18 6 
Hawaii B 18 AC B 18 AC 
Idaho B 20 6 B 20 6 
Illinois B 16 5 B 16 5 
Indiana B 30 6 B 18 5 
Iowa B 20 5 B 20 5 
Kansas B 24 5 B 20 5 
Kentucky B 24 8 B 17 8 
Louisiana B 24 4 B 18 4 
Maine 96 AC AC B 12 0 
Maryland B 324 6° B 16 3° 
Massachusetts Be 18 2 B 12 2 
Michigan B» 20 5 B 20 5 
Minnesota Bi 30 6 B 18 + 
Mississippi B 36 6 B 18 6 
Missouri 64 5 0 B 18 5 
Montana 64) AC AC B AC AC 
Nebraska 40 8 3 B 18 3 
Nevada B 30 + B 18 4 
New Hampshire B AC 6 B 21 6 
New Jersey B 30 6 B 18 6 
New Mexico B 24 6 B 18 6 
New York B 36 12 B! 18 6 
North Carolina B 18 3 B 18 3 
North Dakota 32™ 16 3 B 16 3 
Ohio B 28 6 B 17 6 
Oklahoma B 21* 6 B 21* 6 
Oregon B 20 4 B 24 6 





(Continued on next page) 
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Pennsylvania B 18 6 B 18 6 
Puerto Rico 67 30 6 B 21 5 
Rhode Island B 30 6 B 18 6 
South Carolina B 21 6 B 18 6 
South Dakota 60° 15 3 B 20 5 
Tennessee B 24 + B 24 + 
Texas B 24 6 B 24 6 
Utah B 30 8 B 22 8 
Vermont B 18 6 B 18 6 
Virginia B 18 6 B 15 4-65 
Washington BP 27 109 BP 27 109 
West Virginia Br‘ 20 5 B' 20 5 
Wisconsin 64 26 8 B 18 5 
Wyoming B 20 Cc B 20 C 





This table is adapted from Table III, p. 19, A Manual on Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States, 1959 Edition. Footnotes » through" have been deleted here. 

Legend: AC means approved curriculum; B means bachelor’s degree of specified preparation; 
5 means bachelor’s degree plus a fifth year of appropriate preparation, not necessarily comple- 
tion of master’s degree; C means a course. 

* Professional requirements listed are the basic requirements for degree or lowest regular 
certificate. Some variation from the professional requirements as stated in this table may be 
found in the requirements for specific certificates listed for the respective states in Chapter II 
of the Manual. 





(Continued from p. 182) 

pline; and (2) in recent years, the pressures of increased enrollments which have 
forced state legislatures to consider two alternatives— (a) to authorize the build- 
ing of new campuses, or (b) to utilize existing ones by converting single-purpose 
teachers colleges into general or multiple-purpose colleges. The choice of the 
latter alternative as being more economical and feasible obviously helps to 
explain the widespread conversions described above. 

It is doubtless true that the change of name from state teachers college to state 
college does not necessarily mean an immediate change in function. Thus, many 
of the newly created state colleges may, in fact, remain for several years as institu- 
tions devoted primarily to teacher education. The same kind of difficulty in 
classifying institutions is encountered with some institutions designated as “uni- 
versities.”” Some of these, when their programs and functions are examined, are 
actually general or liberal arts colleges. 

Another trend of significance is the decrease in the number (108) of junior 
colleges approved for teacher education between 1957 and 1959. This may be 
attributed to the establishment of the degree as the minimum for teacher certifi- 
cation in all but 10 states. This trend to drop junior colleges as approved institu- 
tions, in terms of offering full programs for regular certification, will doubtless 
continue. 

The types of accreditation of these 1,147 institutions in 1959 were as follows: 
accreditation by the state education agency, 1,147; by regional associations, 956; 
by the NCATE, 317. Thus, there were only 191 institutions engaging in teacher 
education which did not achieve accreditation by their regional associations. 

















William K. Selden 


Why Accredit Teacher Education? 


Taz concept of accreditation, which in itself is difficult to comprehend, is com- 
plicated by the frequent confusion between accreditation and licensure or cer- 
tification. Accreditation is the process whereby an organization or agency 
recognizes a college or university or program of study as having met certain 
predetermined qualifications or standards and then publishes publicly a list of 
those institutions which have met the qualifications. Most commonly the organi- 
zation or agency is a voluntary, extra-legal association either of institutions, 
individuals or both. 

In contrast to accreditation, licensure is the process of approving an individual 
to perform certain functions, such as to practice a profession. The act of licensure 
is a legal responsibility of government pursued for the protection of the public. 
Among the professions from which the public obviously needs protection are 
architecture, dentistry, engineering, medicine, nursing, optometry, and the like. 
The public also needs protection from incompetent lawyers, but in law one is 
technically not licensed, but admitted to the bar by the Court, in a manner gen- 
erally similar to licensure in the other professions. For permission to teach in 
elementary and secondary schools in the United States, one must usually obtain 
a license, but the term employed in this profession is certification. And, as with 
licensure in the other professions, this is a legal function assumed by each of 
the several states. 

Although accreditation and licensure or certification are distinct and separate 
operations, they do depend somewhat on each other. In most states permission 
to take the state licensure examination is dependent upon several requirements, 
one of which relates frequently to graduation of the candidate from an approved 
program of study. In many cases there are alternate provisions which stipulate 
that the candidate who has not studied in such an institution may be admitted to 
take the examination after a longer period of apprenticeship or after completion 
of some other more exacting requirement. 

In practice the state licensure boards, which possess the legal responsibility 
of deciding which programs of study are to be approved, rely regularly on the 
list of programs of study accredited by the national professional accrediting 
agency in the appropriate field of study. These professional agencies may be 
organized in a number of different ways. Some may be associations only of prac- 
titioners; some, only representatives of professional schools; some, a combination 
of both; and others, a combination of both plus representatives of state licensing 
offices. In only two cases, pharmacy and teacher education, are specific provi- 
sions made for representation of the central administrations of colleges and uni- 
versities. Among the prerequisites for accreditation by most of the professional 
agencies, such as teacher education, is the stipulation that an institution must 








Dr. Selden is executive secretary of the National Commission on Accrediting, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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first be accredited by one of the six regional associations of colleges and uni- 
versities. 
Extra-Legal Accreditation 

In the United States we have developed the method of extra-legal accredita- 
tion as our major method of establishing and maintaining academic standards, 
in contrast to the situation in every other country in the world, where different 
methods are employed. In other countries, ministries of education with varying 
degrees of legal authority serve an important place in the maintenance of stand- 
ards. In addition, external examining bodies frequently exist and, equally im- 
portant, the creation or chartering of universities and teacher training institu- 
tions is severely restricted, in comparison with the almost profligate manner by 
which such institutions have been allowed to be chartered in this country. 

To compensate for our lack of a ministry of education and non-use of external 
examinations, the colleges and universities in a manner consistent with our 
political heritage banded together to form associations, six of which are known 
as regional accrediting agencies. In various ways and at different times they all 
have assumed the function of accrediting as a means of establishing basic stand- 
ards. Lest we think of this activity as only an altruistic function, that is, one 
of protection of the public welfare, it should be pointed out that accrediting, 
even though based on valid philosophical principles, has also served the purpose 
of self-protection for the institutions already accredited. The history of the 
slow acceptance of teacher education institutions proves this point. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which was 
founded in 1895 and which issued its first list of accredited higher institutions 
in 1913, did not adopt standards for admission of teachers colleges until 1918. 
And then these institutions faced a decade of struggle for real understanding 
of their problems on the part of those who then controlled accrediting and who 
in most cases had little knowledge of education for prospective public school 
teachers. Likewise, the issue over acceptance of teachers colleges made its first 
appearance at the initial meeting of the Middle States Association in 1887, and 
it was not until 1934, 13 years after its first list of accredited higher institutions, 
that this agency would accredit colleges for teachers. 


Accreditation of Teacher Education 


With examples such as these, it is understandable that the teachers college 
people felt ostracized at the very time when they were attempting to help meet an 
ever growing demand for teachers in an expanding population with a corre- 
sponding increase in school enrollments. Because of compulsory attendance 
laws, the number of high-school students who did not expect to pursue higher 
education increased greatly, and the prospective teachers needed to be taught 
how to teach many poorly motivated and inadequately endowed young people. 
Lest we think, in a period of rapidly rising college and university enrollments, 
that the situation which I describe is past and gone, let it be noted that one 
fourth of New York City’s present elementary-school pupils speak no English. 
Since 1950, 650,000 Negroes and Puerto Ricans, many culturally depressed, have 
moved into this large city and today these groups comprise 70 per cent of the 
school population. When one realizes that 30 per cent of the juvenile delin- 
quency cases in that city presently involve Puerto Ricans, transplanted and un- 
prepared for a new and frequently degrading cultural and vocational environ- 
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ment, it is not difficult to understand that the teachers in these and other schools 
need to know not merely the subjects they are to teach but how to teach these 
students, as well as how to protect themselves from physical harm. 

Conditions such as these have generally been ignored by the liberal arts facul- 
ties as they all too often have tended to do nothing more than criticize, in their 
sometimes isolated ignorance. And yet these very criticisms fortunately are now 
being heard and are having their influence. We should be grateful for the public 
attention which is being attracted by such men as our professors of history and 
vice admirals to the need for an increase in the national effort toward a much 
higher academic quality throughout our entire educational system. In their 
criticisms they may sometimes display a lack of balanced judgment and of knowl- 
edge of social developments, and they may all too glibly place the blame for our 
contemporary educational deficiencies on too narrow a segment of society. Never- 
theless, as catalysts they are serving a useful purpose. Partially as a result of 
their comments those who are responsible for the accreditation of programs in 
teacher education are placing increasing emphasis on the qualifications in sub- 
ject matter education of those preparing to teach. 

This trend must continue, even be accelerated among teacher education facul- 
ties. For all too long many on these faculties have been so engrossed in teaching 
the principles of operating a school and the techniques of teaching a class that 
they have placed an inadequate emphasis on the general or liberal education 
of the prospective teachers. The accumulation of credit points has too often 
been employed as the false measure of the educated teacher. Fortunately both 
subject matter and teacher education specialists realize that their two groups 
must work much more closely and harmoniously together for the sake of all 
teachers and our society. 


The NCATE 


In the American tradition the major method of establishing and maintaining 
academic standards has been through accreditation. Teacher education adopted 
this method a quarter of a century ago, many years after medicine near the turn 
of the century initiated this practice in a professional field of study. Many of 
the critics of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
which was organized in 1952 and is now a recognized accrediting agency, as- 
sumed that since this specific organization began its accrediting functions in 
1954, this was the year that accrediting of teacher education by a national 
agency was begun. 

Actually, the first national association of teachers colleges was formed in 1855, 
and accrediting by one of its successor organizations was begun in the 1920's. 
The present American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education later per- 
formed this function until 1954 when NCATE took over the accrediting respon- 
sibilities. NCATE was formed for the purpose of providing a broader repre- 
sentative base than was possible through AACTE alone, even though AACTE 
is obtaining a rapidly increasing membership of liberal arts colleges and com- 
plex universities. In addition to AACTE, the organizations which were included 
in the creation of this new agency, NCATE, were: the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification, the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the National Education Association, and the National 
School Boards Association. It might be emphasized that official participation 
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of the Association of American Colleges was sought in order to include direct 
representation of the liberal arts colleges. This attempt, however, which has 
been repeated several times, has been unsuccessful for three reasons. 

In the first place, the liberal arts people, at least up until a few years ago, 
frequently objected to the argument that teaching is a profession like medicine 
or law. For one group of teachers to claim that teaching is not a profession is 
to proclaim a denial of their own birthright. Teaching shares an ancient her- 
itage of professional status with theology, law, and medicine. Even though 
teaching in this country does not presently enjoy the preferred economic or 
social status of law or medicine, the facts of contemporary political life are 
clear that without an organized presentation of professional goals, improved 
social and economic status will not likely be attained. Consequently, the attack 
of some liberal arts people, in which they denied the premise that teaching is 
a profession, merely served to strengthen the hands of the National Education 
Association, regional and state associations of public-school teachers, and other 
similar organizations in the determination of teachers to gain professional stat- 
ure. To the profound disappointment of teachers, again they were experienc- 
ing not merely no assistance but criticisms from liberal arts professors as the 
public school teachers and teacher education people were endeavoring to attain 
what to them was a laudable ambition—the achievement of professional status 
and sound academic improvement. 

A second contention shared by many liberal arts people was that the extension 
of professional accrediting into this area of teacher education was completely 
unnecessary since it could be adequately served by the regional associations. 
This argument fails to take into account the fact that all professions, as early 
as medieval times, have sought to control the preparation for and admission 
to their ranks. In our country, as medicine has so successfully proved, accredita- 
tion has been one of the important mechanisms employed in this procedure. 
Admission in many of the states to many of the state licensure examinations, 
as has already been mentioned, not only in medicine but in a number of pro- 
fessions, is partially based on graduation from an approved professional school, 
and in practically all cases the lists of nationally accredited institutions serve 
this purpose better than the lists of regionally accredited colleges and univer- 
sities. Here again teacher education has initiated no new departure but has 
merely followed the examples of its peers, in which the professions are not will- 
ing to rely on the lists of regionally accredited institutions for approval of pro- 
fessional programs of study. What is more, there is not likely to be any change 
in this attitude among the well recognized professions. 


Dilemmas of the NCA 


At this point it seems appropriate to include several comments about some 
of the dilemmas which the National Commission on Accrediting has had to face. 
Recognizing that an unlimited increase in the number of professional accredit- 
ing agencies would lead only to impossible difficulties for all of higher education, 
the Commission has succeeded in preventing the introduction of accrediting into 
a number of different additional fields of study. At the same time the Com- 
mission is aware that an inequity does exist, since accrediting is pursued in 
several academic fields which would probably not be permitted to assume this 
function if activity had not begun prior to the creation of the National Com- 
mission. 
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Another dilemma relates to the strength and growth of the regional associa- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools. Recognizing that these accrediting 
agencies are independent and autonomous, even though collectively they com- 
prise a membership of higher institutions which is almost identical with that 
of the National Commission, the NCA has been able to urge an improvement 
in their practices and a strengthening of their policies only in an indirect man- 
ner. The successes which have been attained by the regional associations in these 
respects have been gained by them largely without the assistanc of the presi- 
dents, vice presidents, deans and professors of liberal arts in the country’s major 
universities and liberal arts colleges. Without the support of these educational 
leaders, necessary advances in the policies and practices of accrediting will be 
indefinitely delayed. 

This comment leads to the third and last major argument of the liberal arts 
people against NCATE. Their contention that NCATE as originally organized 
did not provide for a proper and appropriate balance of control was sound. 
Since the teacher education people had generally been anxious to have liberal 
arts participation in this new accrediting organization, there was comparatively 
little difficulty in reaching an agreement on a revised structure. The real difh- 
culty was, and in fact still is, to find a constructive method whereby liberal arts 
individuals can be appointed to the Council. Several years ago, when NCATE 
was recognized by the National Commission, a temporary method for selecting 
liberal arts individuals was devised. Now we are in the process of finding an 
improved and more substantial procedure. Although all parties directly con- 
cerned are sincerely anxious to work together congenially and constructively, the 
solution to this problem is not easy. 


Joint Responsibilities of Liberal Arts and Teacher Education 


It may be noticed that up to this point nothing has been written about the 
standards or requirements for accreditation in teacher education, nothing about 
the accreditation procedures to be followed, nor the composition of the visiting 
teams and the committees of review. Reference to these factors has inten- 
tionally been left to the end of this article. These are the areas in which both 
liberal arts and teacher education people can collectively exert a positive influ- 
ence for good. But the influence of the liberal arts people will be negative if 
they incorrectly assume that teacher education has no place in the total educa- 
tion of teachers; or if they blatantly criticize schools of education for sometimes 
having been a haven for the less academically competent without recognizing 
that their own sometimes derogatory approach has often been a partial influence 
in encouraging this situation. In the same way the influence of the teacher edu- 
cation people will be harmful if they over-emphasize the importance of teacher 
education courses and if they subordinate academic accomplishment and intel- 
lectual stimulation to such factors as social adjustment and playground super- 
vision. 

All of us, whether in the liberal arts or teacher education fields, must recog- 
nize our responsibilities for the education of future teachers, and we must assume 
the obligations that rest on all of us as educators. In a time of such rapid social 
and technological change the education of teachers for the uncertainties of the 
future is a grave responsibility. In meeting this responsibility neither the teacher 
education specialists nor the subject matter professors can successfully fulfill 
their social and professional obligations without working harmoniously and 
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closely with each other. Most of all, the individuals actively involved in the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education fully recognize this 
point. The rapid transformation of the old normal schools, and now the teachers 
colleges, into general colleges and even into universities, is not only the result 
of a desire for greater prestige. An equally propelling force is the conviction 
that a future teacher will obtain a sounder education and be a better teacher 
when intimately exposed to the liberal arts subjects. 

History has proved that the moral and ethical traditions of civilization can 
best be transmitted through a study of the liberal arts, especially when taught 
with a breadth of understanding and a depth of conviction. Experience has 
equally proved that a well trained teacher can usually instill enthusiasm and 
inspiration for these liberal arts courses among his students. Even though some 
excellent teachers are “just born,” the unprecedented increase in the school 
population of the onrushing years does not permit us the luxury of relying on 
the fortunes of birth alone. Nature is in need of immediate assistance from 
both liberal arts people of understanding and teacher education people of 
ability. These two groups sharing the responsibility for teacher education will 
not merely provide stronger visiting teams and committees of review, as well 
as more constructive standards for accreditation, but better education for future 
generations of teachers. 














ll. Propositions 


Myron Lieberman 


Considerations Favoring 
National Certification of Teachers 


Tans article is an attempt to state some arguments for the national certification 
of teachers. By “national certification of teachers,” I mean a situation in which 
the number and kind of teaching certificates, and the requirements for each, are 
substantially the same all over the United States. However, I neither advocate 
nor oppose the certification of teachers by the federal government. National 
certification, as I have defined the term, is not the same thing as certification by 
the federal government, and this article should not be regarded as a plea for 
federal certification of teachers. More precisely, national certification can come 
about in a variety of ways. Federal certification is only one of these ways, and 
probably not the most feasible one at the present time. 

National certification is a matter of degree. The number and kind of cer- 
tificates might be the same in every state, but there might be variations in the 
requirements for them from state to state. Or the requirements for some but not 
all certificates might be precisely the same in all states. In any case, to the extent 
that there are differences in either the number or kind of certificates, or the re- 
quirements for them, national certification does not prevail. 

National certification will not solve all the problems of teacher certification; 
indeed, a plan embodying it might be poor, even dangerous. National certifica- 
tion will increase the probability of good solutions to the basic problems of cer- 
tification, but it will not be a guarantee of them. This is the position that I shall 
support in the rest of this article. 

In the last analysis, the case for national certification depends upon the merits 
of specific proposals which embody this concept. An infinite number of such 
proposals are possible, and some of them would be much better than others. For 
this reason, we must avoid the belief that we destroy the case for national certifi- 
cation by objections, no matter how well taken, to a particular plan to effectuate 
it. This caveat applies to the present struciure of teacher certification. Valid ob- 
jections to current certification requirements do not necessarily demonstrate the 
undesirability of non-national certification. 

Any plan for certifying teachers has both advantages and disadvantages. 
Acceptance of a plan does not imply belief in its perfection. It involves only 
belief that its advantages outweigh its disadvantages to an extent greater than 
is the case with any other plan. National certification may well be characterized 
by some unique disadvantages. So may alternative plans, including the one 
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currently in effect. If people were fully cognizant of the inadequacies of our 
present certification structure, they would be much more willing, even eager, to 
change it. The following discussion does not document these inadequacies. 
Rather, it is intended to show why they are to be expected under the present 
structure of teacher certification and why national certification would improve 
our chances of eliminating them. More complete analyses of the inadequacies 
themselves are available in other publications.! 


Economy and Efficiency 


At the present time each state sets its own certification requirements. This 
situation impresses many people as conducive to experimentation. Actually, 
however, it has an opposite effect. No state supports the kind of research and 
evaluation which should undergird certification. The wide variety of state 
certification requirements has little, if anything, to do with experimentation. 
It is simply a consequence of the large number of groups inadequately staffed 
and financed to make recommendations concerning certification. No particular 
set of recommendations gains precedence because none has any solid foundation 
in research. 

This point is especially important when one considers the open-ended nature 
of the state requirements and the extent to which their operative meaning is 
defined by institutions which prepare teachers. Despite all the furore over the 
prescriptive nature of state certification requirements, institutions of higher 
education have much more autonomy in teacher education than they do in 
education for most other professional occupations. For this reason, the dispersion 
of time and effort in teacher certification is even greater than is indicated by 
the existence of 50 state education departments setting up their own certifica- 
tion requirements. The crimes committed in the name of institutional autonomy 
are a frightful thing, but nothing else can be expected when hundreds of 
institutions, no one of which has the resources to do the job properly, decide 
what courses will be used to fulfill certification requirements. 

There is a lesson to be learned here from the work of the Physical Science 
Study Committee, the School Mathematics Study Group, and other curriculum 
projects of this type. These projects suggest rather forcefully that we get a 
better curriculum in a particular subject by having one group thoroughly 
staffed and financed to develop it than we do by having dozens of state educa- 
tion departments, hundreds of college committees, and thousands of school 
systems dabble at the task. For all their differences, these agencies are not testing 
any meaningful hypotheses. They are not relating the content of teacher 
education to the actual classroom performance of teachers. They have merely 
confused being different with being experimental. 

My support for national certification rests upon the conviction that institutions 
of higher education have too much autonomy in teacher education. Advancing 
under a barrage of unexamined cliches, these institutions have created a situa- 
tion in which they need conform only to a series of loose regulations concerning 
courses. They need neither conform to nor respect any requirements relating 
to the content of these courses, or how much prospective teachers get out of 

*See Myron Lieberman, Education as a Profession (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1956) Chapters 5-6; and The Future of Public Education (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960) Chapters 5-6. These references and many statements made in this article 
rely heavily for their basic data upon W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, 4 Manual on 
Certification Requirements for School Personnel in the United States, 1959 Edition (Washington, 
D. C.: National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1959) 208 p. 
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them. They have effectively stifled state board examinations on an untenable 
“trust us to do the right thing” theory of professional training. Their standards 
for admission, retention, and graduation are too low for the national interest, 
however high they often are for the institutional one. 

All these weaknesses may be repeated under national certification. The many 
institutions of higher education which would not survive the shock of putting 
teacher education on a professional basis will go to great lengths to prevent 
this from happening. They will issue tremendous barrages of propaganda about 
the virtues of small colleges, the necessity for institutional autonomy in teacher 
education, the infringements upon their religious freedom, and many other 
“reasons” for letting each institution have a relatively free hand in teacher 
education. The fact is that the freedom they now have is undermining the 
quality of teacher education. 

I believe, perhaps optimistically, that institutional pressures to lower certifica- 
tion requirements will not be as effective upon a national agency as they are at 
the state level. At the present time, teacher certification is dominated by college 
administrators whose influence is exerted primarily as institutional representa- 
tives. With national certification, the group recommending certification re- 
quirements is more likely to be composed of representatives of different 
disciplines than of different type colleges. As a result, its recommendations are 
more likely to ignore the institutional considerations which currently make it so 
difficult to achieve high-standard certification. My reasoning here is that a 
national agency will, as a practical necessity, draw upon the outstanding 
scholars in various fields. Almost to a man, these individuals are located at 
institutions which will survive, even prosper, under high-standard certification. 

This emphasis upon participation by leading scholars does not imply an 
abdication of responsibility by the organized teaching profession. All that 
I advocate is a division of labor, so that leading scholars in various fields may 
work full time with others on certification requirements. I assume that before 
the recommendations of these scholars and others can take effect, they will be 
subject to review by appropriate professional organizations. 

What are these “appropriate professional organizations”? Personally, I 
have never said categorically what or how specific organizations should influence 
certification. My vagueness on this crucial issue has been deliberate. To me, 
the appropriate organizational relationships to teacher certification have yet 
to be worked out. I have never even seen a clear-cut proposal, let alone accepted 
one, concerning the proper articulation of specific professional organizations and 
teacher certification. 

My strong conviction is that the national subject-matter organizations 
should play a much more active role in certification than they do now. I am 
not prepared to say, however, that these organizations should control certifica- 
tion in their fields. Neither am I prepared to say that the National Education 
Association or the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards should control it or even that any existing organization should do so. 
I repeat, this is a problem which is not resolved intellectually or practically in 
this country, but we cannot afford to go on as we are at present. 

I do not contend that there should be only one agency equipped to recom- 
mend certification requirements. My point is that to study and evaluate these 
requirements properly requires resources which state education departments 
and educational institutions do not have, however desirable it would be if 
they did. However, we can support at least one agency adequately financed to 
make a continuing study of certification requirements for each subject. This 
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could also be done by several agencies, each studying and making recommenda- 
tions for a particular field. 

The practical futility of state certification will be obvious once such agencies 
are established. For example, if some of the country’s best mathematicians, 
mathematics educators, mathematics teachers, and psychologists work full time 
on the requirements for a mathematics certificate, and if this group has the 
resources to do this job properly, it is very unlikely that any state education 
department or college will come up with a better set of requirements. These 
agencies will shout “straitjacket” and throw up clouds of dust, but, as a practical 
matter, are they likely to set forth more defensible requirements than the kind 
of agency just described? 

When I speak of one agency being equipped to recommend certification re- 
quirements, I assume that the recommendations of such an agency would reflect 
any important division of professional opinion. It is fallacious to think that 
we need more than one agency to ensure that different points of view are 
respected in the recommendations which are made. Let us assume, however, 
that there exists a serious difference of professional opinion concerning cer- 
tification requirements, and that this difference is reflected either in the recom- 
mendations of a single agency or in those of two or more agencies. What then? 

Until the difference is resolved by careful research, other agencies should 
be free to make their own decision on the issues involved. My belief is that 
such disagreements would characterize only a small part of the total recommenda- 
tions made by qualified agencies. Many important disagreements persist because 
no agency is able to conduct the research that would resolve them. If we 
centralize responsibility for studying and evaluating certification requirements, 
it is more likely that the responsible agencies will get the funds to do these jobs 
properly. To insist upon our present certification structure because there are 
so many unresolved differences is like prescribing cigarette-smoking for lung 
cancer. 

If, as I expect, national certification results in a drastic reduction in the 
number of certification patterns, it would be a boon, not a drawback, to re- 
search for improving certification. To assume that anyone is currently evaluating 
the thousands of different programs for the same certificate, and that the results 
of such evaluation are being used to improve certification, is sheer fantasy. 
Experimentation depends not so much on how many certification patterns 
there are but upon the extent to which we are able to relate specific patterns of 
certification to specific consequences in the classroom. Evaluating a few patterns 
thoroughly would be far more productive than tolerating a large number of 
patterns, none of which are evaluated carefully. 

It is gratuitous to assume that national certification necessarily involves the 
arbitrary setting of certification requirements, regardless of well-founded disa- 
greements. It is just as possible for a national as for-a state agency to concede 
its inability to give an authoritative answer to a particular problem and to 
advocate institutional freedom, pending further study of it. Because of the 
enormous pressure that will be exerted on a national agency to justify its 
recommendations, it will probably make fewer indefensibe recommendations 
than are made now by state education departments and teacher preparing 
institutions. 

The Implications of Mobility 

More than 33,000,000 Americans change their residence every year; more than 
one third of these changes are interstate in character. This high degree of 
geographical mobility is essential to our economic and political freedom. 
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State barriers to teaching obstruct the free movement of people which is 
so important in our society. These barriers seldom reflect well-grounded 
differences of professional opinion concerning certification. Furthermore, there 
is no good reason why they should. 

Suppose there exists a reasonable difference of opinion concerning the re- 
quirements for teachers of mathematics. Having state A try one set of require- 
ments and state B another is a socially unproductive way of testing the issue. 
A teacher should not be prevented from teaching anywhere because of a reason- 
able difference of opinion concerning certification requirements. Technically, 
this does not happen since a person is free to take whatever additional training 
is necessary to get a certificate in another state. Practically, the different state 
requirements have obstructed the movement of teachers across state lines and 
kept teachers from teaching for various periods of time. Teachers should be 
free to work anywhere in the country where their services are needed without 
having to contend with ad hoc state requirements. This calls for a way of 
determining certification requirements which transcends state lines. 

Suppose that each state was willing to certify any teacher who had been issued 
a certificate in a different state. This would eliminate most of the barriers to 
teacher mobility, but it would not constitute national certification. Neither 
would it be a sensible way to maximize teacher mobility. There could still be 
enormous differences in the requirements for, or scope of, each license. This 
is why interstate reciprocity is an inadequate solution to the problem of maxi- 
mizing teacher mobility. 

If the states have the same number and kind of certificates, and set the same 
standards for acquiring them, reciprocity makes sense. These conditions prevail 
in some other occupations. In medicine and accounting the state boards 
typically use an examination prepared and graded by their national professional 
organizations. Some states use their own “pass-or-fail” dividing lines, but most 
accept the determination of the national organization. Reciprocity is only 
common sense as used between states which follow the latter policy. Since the 
states have no qualitative standards for teaching certificates, reciprocity makes 
no sense, unless on the basis that you should not worry about the quality of 
out-of-state applicants when you do not worry about the quality of applicants 
from within the state. One reason why I am not optimistic about the accrediting 
of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, or reciprocity 
based on it, is that such accreditation is not geared to any basic academic program 
which accredited schools must accept. Students studying for the same teaching 
certificate in NCATE-approved schools have to meet very different standards 
for admission and take very different programs. 

The tremendous mobility of our student population also has implications for 
certification that should not be ignored. The average student is likely to move 
to another school district at least twice and to another state at least once during 
his elementary and secondary education. A substantial number move much 
more often than this. Then too, many students who do not move are taught 
by some teachers from other states. 

It seems obvious that we must ensure a reasonable degree of educational 
continuity on the part of students. Such continuity cannot be achieved merely 
by prescribing a continuous public-school curriculum. Unless programs for 
preparing teachers are geared to this curriculum, it will be taught to many 
students by inadequate teachers. In short, to whatever extent the school cur- 
riculum should transcend state lines, certification requirements should transcend 
them also. 
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Equality of Educational Opportunity 

A child taught by poor teachers does not have equality of educational oppor- 
tunity vis-a-vis a child taught by good teachers. The critical reader may con- 
cede the inequality but point out that no system of certification can eliminate 
it. No matter what the standards for a teaching certificate may be, some 
teachers will be better than others. 

To reduce the range of teacher differences by certifying only an elite group 
would deprive most children of teachers. On the other hand, the lower the 
standards, the larger the gap between teachers certified, and hence the more 
inequality. This is the dilemma. Why would national certification probably 
result in a better solution than our present system of certification? 

National certification would not eliminate all differences between certified 
teachers. However, it would probably reduce the range of these differences by 
preventing the certification of large numbers of teachers of low quality. Na- 
tional certification would have this effect because it is practically inconceivable 
that an agency charged with recommending requirements for the entire country 
would recommend them at the level of the low-standard states. The require- 
ments in these states are geared to a local instead of a national view of what we 
can and should pay to get teachers. 

Perhaps it would be useful to indicate why national certification is not likely 
to lower standards in the high-standard states while raising them in the low- 
standard ones. The situation in medicine illustrates my reasoning on this point. 
Medical licensure is still the legal responsibility of the states. In practice, 
medical associations have gotten most of the state medical boards to accept the 
same requirements for licensure. As a result, we have a national but not a 
federal pattern of medical education and licensure in this country. 

National certification in education can and should be brought about in the 
same way. If it is, the impact of national certification will be to raise the mini- 
mum standards for certification in some states without lowering them in others. 
As long as certification is the legal responsibility of the states professional 
organizations will be free to work for standards higher than the national mini- 
mums. The efforts of these organizations are almost invariably directed at 
putting a floor under certification, not a ceiling over it. Furthermore, states and 
communities which want teachers trained above the national or state minimums, 
whatever they may be, can always get such teachers by paying for them. 

If minimum standards in all states were reasonably high, it would be 
preferable to use employment rather than certification controls to secure 
superior teachers. This is done in some other professions characterized by high 
standards over the country, despite the fact that their professional personnel are 
licensed on a state basis. Unfortunately, this situation reflects a level of organiza- 
tional effectiveness and leadership which seems a long way off in education. If 
our professional organizations are unable to achieve national certification as long 
as the states retain legal control of certification, such control will eventually be 
eliminated without regard to teachers’ views on what should replace it. 


The Self-Interest of Teachers 


National certification would be in the self-interest of teachers. As an occupa- 
tional group, teachers are severely handicapped by the low certification standards 
in many states. These low standards have an adverse impact upon the prestige 
of teachers everywhere. This impact is considerable, although its effects are 
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indirect. One cannot confine the effects of low standards to the states which 
have them. Our society is too mobile and interdependent for this to happen. 

Certain occupations carry considerable prestige and economic rewards where- 
ever persons in them decide to locate. This is not true of teaching, which 
lases many able people everywhere because of its uneven occupational status. 
If teachers ever grasp fully the extent to which their occupational inter- 
dependence cuts across state lines, they will become much stronger supporters of 
national certification than they are at present. Low standards anywhere are a 
monkey on the back of all teachers, whether or not they perceive the situation 
this way. 


Would National Certification Lead to Undesirable Conformity? 


Many objections to national certification rest upon the assumption that it 
will be too similar to the present practice, the only difference being the national 
rather than the state scale. If I thought this, I would be opposed to national 
certification myself. My belief is that by changing the level at which certification 
requirements are decided, we will thereby change the character of the re- 
quirements themselves. This is why I do not believe that national certification 
will lead to undesirable doctrinal tests for certification. 

The fear that national certification would lead to undesirable ideological 
conformity is not supported by experience from other occupations. Further- 
more, we should be aware of the extent to which this evil prevails now, as, for 
example, in the attempts to prevent members of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People from being certified in many southern states. 
Does anyone in his right mind suppose that a national agency would even try, 
let alone get away with, such a practice? 

Canons of technical competence are one thing; those of ideological persuasion 
are another. True, the fear is that a national agency will try to palm off the 
latter as the former. However, state and local school systems get away with this 
now only because neither the country as a whole, nor the teaching profession, 
puts up any resistance to the practice. This lack of resistance makes no sense 
if we accept the concept of national certification. In that case, special political 
or nonprofessional requirements for certification in any state will be instantly 
regarded as a matter of national concern by both lay and professional groups. 


Educational Specialty Boards 


The analysis thus far has not even considered, let alone answered, many of 
the objections to national certification. Rather than take up each, I propose 
to consider the concept of national certification by means of national boards 
which conduct examinations for voluntary applicants seeking recognition as 
superior teachers. Let us consider this concept both in terms of its intrinsic 
merits and as an intermediate step toward compulsory certification according 
to national standards. 

National boards exist in many occupations which are licensed on a state basis, 
viz: medicine, accounting, and psychology. These boards do not certify in- 
dividuals as eligible to practice the profession. Rather, they certify individuals 
in practice as having attained a superior level of competence. “Board certified 
surgeons,” i.e., physicians certified by the American College of Surgeons, 
represent a higher level of competence than surgeons generally. Such certifica- 
tion is awarded only to surgeons who have met certain conditions and passed 
certain examinations set up by a national board of leading surgeons. In medicine 
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alone, there are 17 such national boards. The distinction between “certified 
public accountants” and “accountants” is based upon similar considerations, 
although state boards rather than a national professional agency designate 
accountants as CPA's. 

National boards of this type are currently receiving considerable attention 
in educational circles. For example, the Committee on the Role of Science in 
American Education of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences recently 
proposed the establishment of voluntary federal boards for teachers of science 
and mathematics. This Committee, which included several distinguished 
scholars, urged the establishment of a federal board to administer examinations 
to voluntary applicants in the field of science and mathematics. The Committee 
urged that the summer institutes of the National Science Foundation be used to 
help teachers prepare for these examinations and that the federal government 
pay a differential to teachers who pass them. While agreeing with the objectives 
of this proposal, I would like to discuss an approach to voluntary national 
boards which does not involve such heavy participation by the federal govern- 
ment. To simplify the discussion, I have labeled this approach “educational 
specialty boards.” 

Let us first consider the possible operation of educational specialty boards, 
using secondary-school mathematics as an illustration. First, there would be an 
agency responsibility for conducting the examinations. This agency would in- 
clude leading mathematicians, mathematics teachers, and personnel from other 
disciplines. Teachers would apply for the examinations just as physicians do for 
the medical specialty board examinations. Examination fees would pay for the 
operating costs of the board, although special assistance might be needed in the 
first few years. The examinations would be highly selective; perhaps not more 
than 5 to 10 per cent of all mathematics teachers would eventually be board- 
certified. This means that in any given year, a much smaller number would be 
certified. 

Board-certified teachers would be paid salary differentials by local school 
systems. The differentials need not be the same for all subjects or in all com- 
munities. There is ample precedent for this piactice in public employment. 
For example, board-certified physicians and certified public accountants are 
paid higher salaries in public employment than noncertified physicians and 
accountants. Another precedent, albeit one that has not worked out well in 
many ways, is the practice of paying a differential to teachers with advanced 
degrees. 

A board plan would have many advantages in education. School systems with 
new or weak mathematics departments would have a reliable means of 
strengthening them. By hiring board-certified mathematics teachers, they would 
be assured of getting competent persons to teach and work with inexperienced or 
weak teachers. Board certification would lessen dependence upon letters of 
recommendation and other subjective instruments of personnel selection. 

Board certification would be a boon to the career teacher for several reasons. 
The board-certified teacher would carry his special status with him wherever 
he goes; recognition of his talents would not be extinguished when he moves 
to another community. Perhaps most important of all, board certification would 
enable career teachers to make high salaries in teaching; it would also avoid the 
major objections to merit rating. Board certification, and hence salary differ- 
entials accompanying it, would not depend upon ratings by either teachers, 
supervisors, or administrators. School systems would decide whether to pay 
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differentials and how much they would be, but there would be no occasion for 
favoritism or bootlicking in paying board-certified teachers a differential. It is one 
thing to be rated by people in your own system who may or may not be experts in 
your field and whose standards vary from system to system. It is quite another to 
voluntarily seek board certification before a national board of experts in your 
field, under procedures and conditions that are the same for all other teachers 
in this field. 

A plan of voluntary board certification should improve teacher education 
considerably. For one thing, it would be helpful to see how many graduates 
from different institutions around the country applied for and passed board 
examinations in their fields. Institutions of higher education would be con- 
fronted by some countervailing pressures against their smorgasbord graduate 
programs. Furthermore, the entire procedure would provide an opportunity 
for leading mathematicians to influence the programs for mathematics teachers. 
Since the boards would not be tied to state certification standards, the entangling 
processes of state government would be avoided. 

The concept of national board certification for superior teachers opens up 
many exciting possibilities which cannot be explored here. So far, discussion has 
emphasized the use of such certification to distinguish between different levels 
of competence. We should also consider using the boards to distinguish among 
teachers on a functional basis. 

One of our major problems in teacher education is finding good supervising 
teachers. With board certification, student teachers could take their internship 
under the guidance of board-certified teachers. The special competences needed 
for this could be built into the board examinations so that the colleges would 
have reasonable assurance that the student teachers were being supervised by 
competent supervising teachers. 


The boards might also be set up so that board-certified teachers would be 
especially qualified to do certain tasks which are now everybody's job, and 
hence are very poorly done. For example, schools might tend to give board- 
certified teachers special responsibility in evaluating the progress of all students 
in a particular subject. I have no firm opinion on the extent to which the 
boards should differentiate between levels of competence and the extent to 
which they should emphasize different functions. I merely wish to emphasize 
that the boards could be used for either purpose or both. Eventually, both school 
systems and teacher preparing institutions would be characterized by the number 
of board-certified teachers they have. There is nothing new in this idea. 
Hospitals and clinics, both public and private, are evaluated in this way. An 
accounting firm of CPA’s has more prestige than one composed of uncertified 
accountants. 

The preceding comments do not exhaust the potential benefits of educational 
specialty boards. However, let us look at some of the problems that must be con- 
fronted in effectuating the boards. These problems are listed with a few 
suggestions which may be helpful in resolving them. 


1. Who should control the educational specialty boards? Control might be 
vested in the national association of teachers of a particular subject (e.g., Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics) ; in the professional organizations of 
subject-matter specialists (e.g., American Mathematical Association); in joint 
councils composed of representatives from different professional associations; 
in existing non-profit organizations, such as the Educational Testing Service; 
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or in new non-profit organizations established solely for the purpose of con- 
ducting the boards. These and other possibilities must be explored. 

2. How many levels of superior professional competence should boards 
recognize? Too many levels will result in hairsplitting distinctions which cannot 
be clearly defined and defended. At the other extreme, one level seems inade- 
quate in view of the tremendous range of competence that exists within 
particular subjects. As a basis for discussion, I would propose two levels: 
“board-certified” for teachers who have met all the requirements, and “board- 
eligible” for those who have met some but not all the requirements. 

3. How often should board examinations be given? Probably once a year 
will be sufficient, provided the examinations are given at several convenient 
locations. The schedule may include a written examination to be given 
simultaneously at several centers and practical tests to be taken during the year. 

4. How many teachers should be “board-certified” or “board-eligible”’? The 
fewer the board-certified teachers, the higher the differentials that can be paid to 
them. On the other hand, the boards must not be “pie in the sky” to all but a 
tiny number of teachers. I would guess that about 10 per cent of our teachers 
should ultimately be certified, but the problem deserves careful study. 

5. What should be the differentials paid to “board-certified” or “board- 
eligible” teachers? While the differentials will vary from system to system, and 
perhaps from subject to subject, a differential of at least $1,000 for board-eligible 
and $2,000 to $3,000 for board-certified teachers might be feasible for minimums. 
Differentials of $3,000 to $5,000 should be rather routine. One of the subsidiary 
questions here is whether school boards should pay differentials as a percentage 
of base salary, as a flat amount, or according to some other formula. 

6. In what fields should there be educational specialty boards? We should 
not limit board certification to academic subjects. Probably some but not all 
branches of vocational education should have boards. Certainly, it would be a 
serious error to set up a board for every subject, regardless of content. I would 
suggest the following list as a basis for discussion: (1) elementary education; 
(2) foreign languages; (3) mathematics; (4) physics; (5) chemistry; (6) 
biology; (7) English and related areas; (8) social studies; (9) guidance; and 
(10) vocational education. 

Among the additional problems to be considered, we might mention the 
procedure for adding new boards and terminating those that have outlived their 
usefulness; the security requirements for board examinations; the extent to 
which it will be necessary to observe applicants in teaching situations; the 
policy regarding those who fail the examinations; the fee schedule; the extent 
to which the examiners should be permanent employees of the examining boards 
or specialists brought in on a temporary basis; and duration and revocability 
of board certification. 

These and many other problems must be resolved, at least for trial purposes, 
before the boards can be initiated. Such resolution, however, calls for a joint 
intensive exploration of these problems by a representative group of lay and 
professional leaders. This initial joint exploration should take place under 
auspices disinterested in ultimate control over the boards, since the issues of 
control are likely to be the most troublesome in the long run. 

Educational specialty boards would be a completely voluntary type of national 
certification. No teacher would be required to apply for it and no state or 
school system would be required to employ board-certified teachers or pay them 
a differential. These features seem to me to be decisive arguments in favor of 
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this approach to national certification. The experience of educational specialty 
boards in setting up a control structure, formulating and evaluating certification 
standards, devising tests of content and teaching skill, and working with insti- 
tutions which prepare teachers will be invaluable in deciding whether a more 
inclusive and compulsory kind of national certification is desirable, and if it is, 
how to implement it. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize my belief that certification today is a 
chaotic mess which cannot be cleaned up without basic changes in our approach 
to it. It is late in the game to dilly-dally further with mere juggling of credit 
hours required in this or that subject or with making a big to-do about the 
fact that some subject-matter specialists attend the same conferences as some 
teachers and professors of education. Our situation requires a more substantial, 
more concrete, and more permanent step toward resolving the fundamental 
problems of teacher certification.? 
~ #A more detailed analysis of the idea of educational specialty boards is available from the 
Educational Research Council of Greater Cleveland, 75 Public Square, Cleveland 13, Ohio. See 
also Myron Lieberman, The Future of Public Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1960) Chapter 10, reprinted in “A Foundation Approach to Merit Pay,” Phi Delta Kappan 
41: 118-22; December 1959. 


D. D. Darland 


The Role of the Profession 
in Teacher Certification 


[Nn analyzing the role of the teaching profession! in the certification of teachers, 
it is important to remember that education is a state function and that in every 
state the legislature exercises plenary powers over education, including the cer- 
tification of teachers. The authority for the certification of teachers with but 
few restrictions is usually delegated by the legislature to the state department of 
education. In a few cases the legislatures have established “specifics” in their 
certification laws, which pertain to citizenship, health examinations, oaths, and 
special course requirements. 


State Departments of Education 
A state department of education is defined as having three parts: 


. . . the state board of education, the chief state school officer, and the staff in the state 
agency primarily responsible for state leadership services to local districts and for regula- 
tion of public elementary and secondary schools.? 


There are exceptions to this pattern. For example, Illinois and Wisconsin do not 
have a state board of education. But generally speaking the state departments’ 
policies, including those governing certification, are established by the state 


* The profession as used herein means the professional personnel and their responsibilities 
as carried out in schools, teacher education institutions, government agencies, accrediting 
agencies, and the various professional organizations. 

* Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Third Edition (New York: the Macmillan Co., 
1960) p. 1386. 





Dr. Dariland is assistant secretary, National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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boards, which are usually made up entirely of laymen. Here there are also 
exceptions; Indiana, Arizona, and several other states have professional members 
on their state boards. 

Two other digressions from the general pattern for certification of teachers 
should be noted. In nine states authority to certificate is given certain city school 
systems, and in at least four states certain colleges and universities are authorized, 
some by statute, to issue certificates to their respective teacher education 
graduates. 

With a few exceptions, however, the general rule is that authority for certifica- 
tion of teachers is vested by state statute in the state departments of education, 
which in most cases are governed by lay policy-making boards. Procedures and 
requirements vary to the point of creating national confusion. 

A state department of education is in reality an educational institution. Since 
it has a professional chief officer and a professional staff, the point can be made 
that the certification of teachers is now largely in the hands of selected profes- 
sionals. Moreover, the professional personnel of state departments of education 
and their professional activity constitute one segment of the teaching profession. 
But no one segment of the profession should be saddled with the responsibility 
for determining competency or for policing the profession, and no one segment 
of the profession should be in a position whereby the checks and balances of the 
total profession do not bear upon their responsibilities. How can a system of 
checks and balances be established within the teaching profession itself, first, to 
insure flexibility and optimum opportunity so that each segment of the profes- 
sion can better provide its particular contribution to the profession at large, and 
second, to eliminate opportunity for any segment to exercise undue control or 
veto power over the profession or any of its members? 


Advisory Councils 

Advisory councils on teacher education and certification have been created 
in most states. These have come into being primarily because of the need to co- 
ordinate the activities and interests of the various segments of the teaching 
profession in a variety of professional affairs. Each of these councils has its own 
unique origin and history. A few have quasi-legal status and, therefore, are 
mandatory. However, a council usually is created by the state board of education 
to secure expert advice on policy regarding teacher education and certification 
from a group of professional people broadly representative of the teaching pro- 
fession. These councils make many recommendations regarding teacher educa- 
tion and certification and have varying degrees of influence, depending upon the 
particular state considered. Some are too large to be effective; others have but 
little responsibility. However, to be sure, some are highly effective; the whole 
trend is extremely important and is moving in a constructive direction. 

Therefore, it can truly be held that the profession is already widely repre- 
sented, at least on paper, in matters of teacher education and certification 
throughout the United States. Furthermore, it might be argued that a structure 
prevails in many states whereby the profession either is or could be adequately 
involved. They why all the confusion? 


The Negative Role of the Profession 
To have a structure does not necessarily insure desired function. Certainly, 
there is considerable evidence that the teaching profession at large has assumed 
too little responsibility for matters pertaining to the certification of teachers. 
Indeed, the role of the profession has often been only that of the critic, rather 
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than the creator of conditions necessary for the acceptance of greater respon- 
sibility, both individually and collectively, for improvement in teacher certifica- 
tion. In fairness it must be noted that many factors have contributed to the 
negative role the profession has played. The absence of adequate arrangements 
for reciprocity among states, the overdependence upon technicalities rather 
than broad general requirements, and an ignorance of the historical facts about 
certification have led to some invalid criticisms and negative attitudes. Another 
factor has been the still prevailing, but slowly dying, idea that anyone with a 
clear understanding of a subject can teach it, and therefore certification require- 
ments are unnecessary. There has also been a great inertia, as well as some 
vested interests, which have inhibited the improvement of certification procedures 
for the profession. Therefore, some criticism is valid. 

But the problems of certification and the role the profession should play must 
be viewed in an appropriate context if we are to make the needed progress. Thus 
all people in the profession should become informed of the history of certification 
and its relationship to the development of the whole profession. 

Today there are many professional groups involved in studying teacher cer- 
tification. Many subject-matter and academic organizations are so involved, as 
is the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
The Educational Council of Greater Cleveland is proposing national specialty 
boards which will conduct examinations for voluntary applicants seeking recog- 
nition as superior teachers. The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science is working with the National Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification on a study of certification practices, and the National 
Council of Teachers of English has established some criteria for certification im- 
provement, as have many other groups. 


A Model Role for the Profession 


All this ferment augurs well for the future, but to attempt to predict its 
specific outcome would be somewhat foolish. Even so, one can hardly resist 
dreaming of a model role for the teaching profession in the certification 
process—a role which would facilitate and speed the current progress being made 
toward developing consistency, furthering understanding among the various 
segments of the profession, and involving the entire profession. 

Basically, the profession must be responsible for guaranteeing competent 
educationa! services for the children and youth of America. This means that the 
profession must assume responsibility not only for the quality of persons who 
enter the profession, but also for eliminating undesirable or incompetent mem- 
bers from the profession. This requires not only a philosophy but also procedures 
which can be made to function in the interests of both the profession and the 
public welfare. Indeed, both interests are inextricably related. 

Collectively a profession cannot leave its decisions, however difficult they may 
be, to any group of experts, leaders, or ‘‘best brains” (either inside or outside the 
profession). To do so is to sacrifice on the altar of “thought by deputy” the in- 
dividual’s privileges, rights, and obligations which constitute the élan of a 
profession. There is no substitute for the individual’s commitment to profes- 
sional responsibilities. His commitment cannot be transferred to committees, 
leaders, or experts. Every educator must be a keeper of the “professional con- 
science.” If he avoids the self-discipline of thinking through to the choice which 
must be made, he sacrifices a portion of the force of the profession. Such self- 
discipline is an imperative for establishing a rational and intelligent professional 
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self-image. Moreover, commitment to professional responsibility elevates one from 
the self-indulgence of narrow, vested interests and tends to fix problems in a 
larger and more enlightened context. 

The need for commitment of the individual to professional responsibilities, 
however, does not diminish the importance of the expert and specialists in the 
state department of education. Obviously, it is impractical for all members 
of a profession to be directly involved in every matter which influences the pro- 
fession. But it is not only possible, it is important to have or to create a structure 
whereby every individual through a representative form of professional self- 
government may have the opportunity to attempt to influence the policies 
governing his profession. 

It is not only not in the public interest, but irresponsible, for the teaching 
profession to leave the formulation of policy on matters as important as the 
certification of its personnel entirely to a select few, or to some external “super- 
board.” To be truly committed, a profession must be inner-directed—not con- 
trolled by outside forces. To quote Dr. Margaret Lindsey, director of the special 
New Horizons Project of the National TEPS Commission: 


We must reverse the tendency to locate the shaping forces of our profession outside 
ourselves. This sounds simple, but to do this involves a whole new perspective, by each 
educator and segment of the profession.’ 


Boards of Teacher Standards and Licensure 


In function the profession itself should contro] teacher certification. There- 
fore, every state legislature in the United States should establish a board of 
teacher standards and licensure of seven to eleven members which should be an 
adjunct to the office of the chief state school officer, but charged with respon- 
sibility for the area of certification and teacher education. Such a board’s mem- 
bership should be broadly representative of all levels and areas of the teaching 
profession and should have the chairman of the state board of education and the 
chief state school officer, or his appointee, as ex-officio members. Appointments 
to such a board should be on a staggered basis to insure continuity and should be 
made by the chief state school officer from suggested lists provided by various 
segments of the teaching profession. The administrative officers of such a board 
should also be appointed and supervised by the chief state school officer. 

Such a board should have specific duties related to professional standards and 
the teaching profession. One duty would be to establish requirements and pro- 
cedures for teacher certification in the state. The chief state school officer should 
have administrative responsibility, which, of course, would generally be delegated 
to a director of certification and teacher education and his staff. The policies of 
this board in all matters would stand unless they were specifically vetoed by the 
state board of education. In short, approval would not be required, but the 
public would be protected by having a veto power vested with the state board. 
The chief state school officer should have the power of appointment of the board 
of teacher standards and licensure as herein advocated. 

The board of teacher standards and licensure should be empowered to establish 
standing teacher education and certification study teams for each subject-matter 
area level of teaching and specialty. These teams would be commissioned to 
make studies and recommendations relative to their areas or levels of teaching. 








® National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education 
Association, TEPS Newsletter 3:3; April 1960. 
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The board of teacher standards and licensure could then act upon all the various 
recommendations from the study teams. These study teams would be called upon 
periodically, but would be free to recommend changes at any time to the board 
of teacher standards and licensure. 

Procedures for revoking a certificate should also be a function of this board. 
Accreditation for institutions of teacher education should be another of its func- 
tions. Of course, as the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
enlarges its scope, accreditation of teacher education will become less a problem 
for certification bodies, and complete reciprocity among states will become a 
reality. 

If every state were to have some such board of teacher standards and licensure 
plus the various study teams, the establishment of more consistent national 
standards would be facilitated because national professional organizations could 
communicate with an official state study team composed in many cases of their 
own members working with problems of teacher education and certification in 
their particular areas of interest. 

Admittedly, there are many ramifications to the above suggestions, but if | 
boards of teacher standards and licensure were to be developed, the profession | 
itself, in accepting the responsibility for its own affairs in certification and teacher 
education, would be given impetus toward greater leadership. We know that 
regulatory authority alone does not bring fruitful results, There must be pro- 
fessional responsibility and this requires leadership. This means a director of 
certification should have the opportunity to do research and to be out in the 
field, and not be tied to a desk counting “noses” and college credits. 


Professional Autonomy 


We have reached a point in the profession where our responsibilities cannot 
be adequately performed unless the privileges and rights of autonomy are ex- 
tended to the profession by the people through the respective legislatures. Of 
course, certification is only one aspect of such autonomy, but it serves to 
illustrate the point. 

The right to establish standards and discipline members is fundamental to 
maturing as a profession. And no one need fear that the public welfare will 
not be of central concern if teaching is given such privileges. Remember that 
a state legislature has complete power over é¢ducational matters. All their 
creations are subject to checks and balances. 

Greater nationwide consistency should be developed in the area of standards 
for teaching. The profession should exercise vigorous leadership in this direc- 
tion, but such standards should evolve from the profession in order to insure a 
spirit behind these standards which only comes from individual commitment. 
Individual commitment will be greater if involvement and assumption of re- 
sponsibility are made possible. 

Certification standards have been improving for some time. We should re- 
member, however, that even if we were to evolve ideal procedures and practices 
in every state, certification constitutes only a piece of our total professional 
problem. Thus, certification must be considered along with a total rational and 
evolving pattern, lest one segment of the profession be undoing the good work 
of another. State TEPS commissions, broadly representative of the profession, 
will become more and more important as we move toward professional maturity. 








Wayland W. Osborn 


The General Certificate 
and Enforcement of Teaching Assignments 


Srate directors of teacher education and certification bear a heavy responsi- 
bility. On behalf of the state legal education agency, they guarantee parents and 
the public generally that children attending public elementary and secondary 
schools will be served by teachers who have met certain minimum standards of 
competence. 

Collectively, these officials through the years have comprised a small and quite 
“lonely crowd.” The most common practice until very recent years has been for 
teachers to secure certificates through direct application. The transcripts which 
were filed with applications were compared course by course with the appropri- 
ate “recipe” and a decision as to eligibility for certification was made in each 
case. It is unnecessary to document the fact that not every decision was gracefully 
accepted by the applicant, his college (or, frequently, the scattered colleges 
where he had tarried awhile), and his prospective employers, who thought that 
at last they had found a teacher for a long-vacant position. Is it any wonder 
that the fellow who made the unpopular decision felt that he was left mercilessly 
alone as he fought his individual war against all comers? 

Things are different now. Re-enforcements have arrived on the scene. A 
person who believes that he has fought alone in a cause of such importance as 
professional standards for teachers may well be forgiven if, before retiring from 
the front line, he insists first on determining to his satisfaction whether the new 
arrivals represent friend or foe. 

Let us cite an example of one offer to solve problems relating to teacher edu- 
cation and certification. The writer (who incidentally is not planning to cancel 
his subscription) receives each week a magazine which claims a circulation of 
6,500,000 copies. In the issue for March 7, 1960, the whole notion of professional 
standards for teachers is editorially characterized by the word “silly.” 

On the other hand, no less severe a critic of teacher education and certification 
policies than the Council for Basic Education, after referring to the present 
system for the preparation and certification of teachers as a “monolithic struc- 
ture” and pointing out that “some scholars and liberal arts teachers’’ would 
eliminate professional courses from the preservice program of teacher education, 
had this to say in a recent issue of its Bulletin’ 


The Council for Basic Education believes this radical view of professional education to 
be not only untenable but also irrelevant. 


These CBE comments close with an endorsement of “reform” rather than “revo- 
lution” and with a plea for the restoration of “the proper balance between the 
how and the what of teaching.” 


1 The Council for Basic Education, “Good News on the Teacher Education Front,” Council 
for Basic Education Bulletin 4:2-3; December 1959. 


‘Dr. Osborn is director, ‘Division of Teacher Education and Certification, Iowa State 
Department of Public Instructon, Des Moines. 
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Space does not permit a full description of the powerful forces which now 
surround and stand ready to aid the state director of teacher education and cer- 
tification. Foremost, of course, are the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards and its parallel state TEPS commissions. These 
commissions—while quite properly having the organized teaching profession as 
their driving force—have made great strides toward establishing and continuing 
the active co-operation between educationists and academicians. 

The participation of the various academic associations in the 1958 and 1959 
National TEPS Conferences and in the one scheduled for 1960—with continuing 
follow-up within states by similar conferences and other means—represents a 
development of the highest significance. 

As a consequence of the continuous attack now being made on the problems 
of teacher education and professional standards, the list of areas of agreement is 
getting longer each year. Everyone wants better prepared teachers. We are 
tending more and more to agree on what constitutes good programs of teacher 
education. In a growing number of states (18 at the latest report) , each college 
or university which prepares teachers is encouraged to develop its own programs 
of preparation within a broad framework and at a minimum level (the bachelor’s 
degree, for example) established by the state as a result of consultation with 
TEPS commissions and state advisory councils. All segments of the local faculty 
participate. These programs are then presented to the state teacher education 
agency for approval. Finally, a student who completes one of these approved 
programs and is recommended by his institution receives his certificate 
“automatically.” 

One of the fruits of the Professional Standards Movement in Teaching has 
been the establishment and recognition of the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education as an autonomous agency which is recognized by the 
National Commission on Accrediting as the sole body for evaluating, upon in- 
vitation, all programs of teacher education. 

The National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation in 1958 officially endorsed the principle that reciprocity in certification 
should be extended to applicants who had been prepared in an institution 
accredited by NCATE to offer preparation for the type of teaching service in- 
volved. An encouraging number of states (at least 17 as of the latest date) have 
already made this practice their official policy. 

In states where these new policies and resulting practices based on them are 
in operation, it is unnecessary to “count credits” in order to process the great 
majority of applications for teachers’ certificates. 


Enforcement of Teaching Assignments 

Reference has been made to the fact that state legal agencies now have allies— 
some of which have been identified. The question now is: How can we have a 
unified command which will make use of each ally to guarantee that certificated 
teachers are properly assigned by local officials in charge of the schools where they 
are employed? 

In spite of the very real progress which is being made in supporting legal, 
professional, and academic standards for teachers, there exist potentially disrup- 
tive disagreements and misunderstandings among leaders and officials who should 
be moving forward together. State directors of teacher education and certifica- 
tion are being told quite pointedly that, eventually, the enforcement of proper 
assignment of employed teachers had best be decentralized—that, in order to 
avoid threatening the teaching profession with “disintegration by fragmenta- 
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tion,” the teacher's certificate ultimately should simply be a general legal license 
to teach and to be paid from public funds for such service. They also hold that 
this certificate should not restrict the holder to any grade level or teaching field, 
or to any specialized administrative or supervisory service; but that the police job 
of controlling the proper assignment of the teacher should rest with the profes- 
sion based on admittance to membership in the appropriate academic association 
representing each teaching field. In addition, associations of persons in school 
service fields such as administration, supervision, and guidance counseling would 
have discriminating requirements for membership based on preparation and 
other evidence of competence.? Then, this thesis maintains, employing officials 
would be under pressures (which would be more effective in practice than would 
legal controls) that would guarantee the proper assignment of teachers. 

Though it is admitted at once by its proponents that the proposal is one 
which could not be instituted and implemented overnight, and, even then, not 
without first providing adequate substitutes for present controls, the idea of 
having the state certification agency “bow from the scene” immediately after 
issuing a “carte blanche” or general, basic license to teach has met with stiff 
opposition and no little apprehension.* 


Compromise Proposal 

There is a middle ground which, in the judgment of the writer, makes it 
possible to maintain and even increase existing standards governing the assign- 
ment of teachers without at the same time requiring the state director of teacher 
education and certification to be the sole enforcement agent. The writer wishes 
to be on record in favor of a modified version of the general certificate proposal 
with an open invitation for the development of “professional controls,” provided 
the state department of public instruction as a whole retains and exercises its 
legal authority to approve or accredit the school systems within which holders 
of such general certificates are employed. He wants such controls to provide the 
“floors” below which no teaching assignments may be made in approved schools. 

When the certificate itself carries the entire burden of controlling the assign- 
ment of every teacher, certain undesirable elements of inflexibility can come into 
the picture. At first thought it looks desirable to indicate on the certificate pre- 
cisely the subjects or services to which the teacher may be assigned and let it go 
at that. But, once the legal license itself has had specific subjects endorsed on it, 
it is almost impossible to make higher subject standards retroactive on the teacher 
who already holds such a highly specific certificate. 

On the other hand, when the state department applies approval standards to 
the school system as a whole, the total staff can be required to have a higher- 
than-minimum over-all average. The marginally prepared teacher can thus be 
put under pressure to complete additional preparation each year in order to 
come to the standard imposed on the staff. Furthermore, minimum personnel 
standards for the approval of schools can be revised upward from time to time, 


* A score of references could be cited in support of this proposal. Two of the most cogent 
ones are T. M. Stinnett, “Editorial Comments,” The Journal of Teacher Education 9:3-6; March 
1959; and an editorial, Robert N. Bush, “Credential Revision, The Heart of the Matter,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education 34:385-89; November 1959. A somewhat more complete 
presentation of Stinnett’s version of this idea has been printed in the Eleventh Yearbook of the 
Ameri »n Association of Colleges for Teacher Education under the title, “New Horizons in 
Teac! Certification” (Oneonta, New York: the Association, 1958) p. 132-44. 

* John R. Beery, “Is the General Certificate the Answer?” The Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion 9:129-32; June 1958. 
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thus raising the preparation of teachers already in service to successively higher 
levels. 


As an example of the manner in which broad state department controls can 
effectively support certification and go considerably beyond it, a section entitled 
“Required Subject Matter Preparation for Teaching in a Nebraska Accredited 
Secondary School” in the Handbook on Teacher Certification* of the state of 
Nebraska says: 


Teacher preparation shall be considered from the standpoint of the system as well as 
of the individual teacher. It shall be the purpose of the accredited school to progress 
toward secondary teaching assignments in the major specialization or in a concentration 
of not less than 24 college semester hours in a subject-matter field, with specific prepara- 
tion in each subject taught—and to maintain a situation in which a majority of the 
teachers are assigned to fields including that amount of preparation. 


Some states have levels of recognition or accreditation which go beyond the 
minimum required for mere approval. Local communities can thus strive for, 
say, an AAA rating. As an illustration, in Maine “accreditation is in addition to 
basic approval and is purely voluntary. One of the standards for accreditation is 
entitled ‘Instructional Staff,’ and lists twelve provisions. Of these the third reads 
as follows: “The staff members have adequate background in professional educa- 
cation, are well prepared in their own teaching field, and have a general under- 
standing of the content and purpose of the other fields in the school.’ 5 


Accreditation standards can exert an upward pull on all teachers—elementary 
as well as secondary—who may hold a legal certificate which was secured in 
former years when requirements were relatively low. Consequently, it is just as 
well for the certificate itself to be a “blanket” one, at least by being broadly 
limited only to elementary- or secondary-school teaching. There is insufficient 
space in this article to discuss in detail anything except the certification and 
assignment of secondary-school teachers. Suffice it to say that in Iowa, for exam- 
ple, many teachers who have worked at low levels of preparation in rural schools 
which are now closing at a rapid rate because of school district reorganization do 
not now meet the approval standards which apply to elementary-school teachers 
in these new school systems. Thus, again, we have an example of the contribution 
which the approval or accreditation process can render in enforcing standards 
which are higher than those which entitle a person to a general legal license to 
be a teacher. 

Iowa is one of 16 states which issue “blanket or general high-school certificates 
on which teaching fields and subjects, which the holder is qualified to teach .. ., 
are not endorsed on the certificate. This does not mean that a holder is author- 
ized to teach any and all fields as is often interpreted to be the meaning. All 
states have teaching-field prescriptions which teachers must meet . . .,”"* at least 
if the school in which they are employed is to be accredited by the state education 
department.” 


* Department of Education (Lincoln, Nebraska: the Department, February, 1960) p. 19. 

* Letter from Hayden L. V. Anderson, executive director, Division of Professional Services, 
State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine, March 15, 1960. 

* W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, 4 Manual on Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States, 1959 Edition (Washington, D. C.: National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education Association, 1959) p. 9. 

* For an effective elaboration of this fact, see T. M. Stinnett, “Editorial Comments—Math and 
Science Again,” The Journal of Teacher Education 7:194, 267-73; September 1956. 
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Inasmuch as colleges typically require that applicants for enrollment shall be 
graduates of approved schools, and since loss of approval frequently means loss 
of state financial aid, to say nothing of placing a blot on community pride, 
accreditation (approval is the Iowa term) by the state education agency is a 
powerful incentive to assign teachers properly. 

Of course, states which do not follow the practice of issuing some form of 
blanket certificate can and do approve or accredit their elementary and second- 
ary schools. But the system of controlling teacher assignments which lowa and 
15 other states follow is, in the writer's opinion, the one which gives the greater 
promise of meshing smoothly with the emerging controls over such assignments 
promised by the accelerating Professional Standards Movement. 

One state teacher education and certification official has expressed to the 
writer grave misgivings about the general certificate. One could wonder, however, 
if the same lack of professional integrity which would lead employing officials to 
misassign teachers (with, incidentally, no cry of protest from the local, state, 
and national units of the organized teaching profession) would not be a problem 
to be solved under either system. 

As a matter of fact, Iowa does not have a general certificate in the “pure” 
sense. For example, Iowa's certificate has endorsements which carry absolute 
legal controls of assignment for positions such as elementary-school teacher, 
secondary-school teacher, elementary-school principal, elementary-school super- 
visor, secondary-school principal, and school superintendent. Beyond limits such 
as those just enumerated (plus, possibly, the use of California’s proposed plan* 
of permitting an elementary- or secondary-school teacher with a major in a 
subject-matter field or area of specialization to teach or serve in that area at all 
grade levels), standards for school approval and accreditation, and for member- 
ship in appropriate professional and academic organizations, should be depended 
upon to prevent misassignment of teachers. 


Role of Professional Subgroups 


Probably the various subgroups in the teaching profession can serve best at 
this time in at least two important ways. First, let them agree among themselves 
as to what constitutes an academically and professionally competent teacher in 
the areas which they represent. Second, let them establish standards for full 
membership in their groups, which are indicative of such competence. 

In other words, let these segments of the profession undergird and support 
rather than supplant the controls over teaching assignments now being enforced 
by the state legal education authority. College and university programs will be 
influenced when nationally organized groups representing all subject and special 
service areas prepare and release their pronouncements. State departments of 
education the country over will raise their minimum standards as fast as profes- 
sional and lay support will permit. 

Within such a framework, all can work toward that day when so-called profes- 
sional controls can be depended upon to carry the standards governing the assign- 
ment of teachers to levels of excellence not now even contemplated. Indeed, the 
time may come—say within ten years—when the teaching profession shall have 
attained such a high degree of stability and maturity that it can be depended 
upon like certain other currently recognized professions to police its own 
members. 


* Minutes and Proceedings of the Yosemite Conference of the California Council on Teacher 
Education, October 29-31, 1959 (Sacramento, California: the Council, 1959) p. 8-9. 
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lowa Plan 

A description of the Iowa pattern will illustrate the operation of a plan which 
uses the so-called blanket or general high-school certificate and controls teaching 
assignments by applying approval standards for personnel to individual schoo! 
systems. 

Iowa is one of the states which use the “approved-programs” approach to the 
preparation and certification of teachers. Each college in the state indicates in 
its bachelor’s degree program for the preparation of high-school teachers what 
shal] be required of students in general education, academic concentration, and 
professional education. It is required that there be an area of academic prepara- 
tion, such as English, consisting of at least 30 semester hours. After the State 
Board of Public Instruction has approved such a program filed by a college, the 
students who complete it and are recommended by that institution receive gen- 
eral certificates for high-school teaching without subjects being endorsed thereon. 

This general certificate is the holder's legal authorization to accept employ- 
ment as a high-school teacher. So far as legal control is concerned, such a person 
may teach any subject which he has the “courage to tackle.” 

A second document known as the approval statement is issued to each person 
who becomes certificated as a high-school teacher. This document indicates the 
subjects—such as English, mathematics, or physics—-which may be taught with 
the approval of the lowa State Department of Public Instruction, Other subjects 
may be added to an approval statement at later times when standards for them 
have been reached. The Department's minimum standards in the academic areas 
usually included in the high-school curriculum are approximately equivalent to 
those of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. A 
college is not permitted to recommend that a student be approved at a level of 
preparation which falls below these stated minimums. On the other hand, if a 
college establishes a higher minimum standard as a part of its approved program 
of preparation, its graduates must meet this standard in order to have the subject 
or subjects involved included on the approval statement. Thus, if the preparing 
institution establishes standards at a level which is higher than minimum state 
standards, its graduates must have met that level in order to be approved to 
teach any designated subject. 

The reader may, at this point, reach the conclusion that Iowa’s two documents 
(the certificate and the approval statement) represent really nothing different 
from the practice of issuing a separate certificate for each teaching field. Iowa’s 
certificate is the holder's legal license to accept employment as a teacher. This 
document is issued by the Division of Teacher Education and Certification. It 
is a direct legal control over the teacher as an individual, The approval state- 
ment, as already indicated, is for the guidance of employing officials in staffing 
their schools. This document is not the certificate. In a special sense it is issued 
by the Department of Public Instruction as a whole. It would be fully legal for 
an Iowa high school to assign its teachers without regard to the approval state- 
ment and thus operate without the approval of the Department. It would, 
of course, then face the consequences of such nonapproval. Iowa is one of the 
states in which failure of a school to gain approval means loss of state financial 
aid. This fact, to say nothing of other embarrassments to local school systems 
arising from failure to be approved, provides a powerful incentive for local 
school officials to assign teachers in accordance with the conditions of these 
approval statements. Here is the parallel to the sort of sanction (standards for 
membership, for example) which it has been suggested that the profession and 
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its specialized subgroups ultimately apply in order to control the assignment of 
teachers, 

In the typical Iowa college the teacher education program for prospective 
high-school teachers requires a certain balance or pattern among courses and a 
total of from 5 to 8 semester hours above the minimums in various subject areas 
established by the State Department. Furthermore, at least average performance 
(“C" average on a five-point grading scale) is typically required in each subject 
counted in determining whether to include a given area on the recommended 
list to appear on the approval statement. Eventually, as school districts in Iowa 
become organized into more efficient and better financed units, it is anticipated 
that these “floors” can be raised to the point that no new teacher will be approved 
to teach in any standard area of the high-school curriculum unless he has had a 
college determined concentration in it which has been planned in terms of his 
intention to teach in this area. 

Business machines are used to match teaching assignment cards punched from 
annual reports filed in September by local school superintendents with corre- 
sponding punched cards already on file in the State Department showing for 
each teacher his area of approval.° When violations occur, contacts are made 
with the local school superintendents involved. Frequently, teachers are re- 
assigned to remove the violation. Sometimes temporary approval is granted where 
the teacher has had some preparation in an area and agrees to complete appropri- 
ate work to remove the deficiency. Teachers found to have no preparation in an 
area are not given approval, even if the school is required to drop the course 
involved. The principle is that a course should not be taught at all if it is 
assigned to a teacher who is totally unprepared to teach it. 

The Iowa plan for high-school teachers has these points to commend it as a 
step toward permitting teaching to develop toward maturity as a profession: 

1. Every teacher must hold a general certificate which identifies him as legally 
eligible to serve as a high-school teacher. 

2. Every person certificated as a high-school teacher is issued an approval 
statement clearly showing the subject-matter or service areas to which he may be 
assigned in a local school system expecting to be approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

3. The total faculty of each teacher education institution is involved in set- 
ting the standards to be required of its students who expect to become high- 
school teachers. Once this program of preparation has received state approval, 
full control over the selection, preparation, and recommendation for certification 
and subject approval is in the hands of the institution. No credit-counting or 
quality judgments are made by officials or clerks in the office of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction’s Division of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion. 

4. County superintendents of schools are mandated by law to force all public- 
school teachers without registered certificates to stop teaching. 

5. Local schools to be approved by the State Department must assign teachers 
with reasonable regard to authorizations in the various subjects appearing on 
their approval statements. 





*In a letter dated March 14, 1960, LeRoy Ortgiesen, director of certification in Nebraska, 
reports a similar plan. He states: “The college transcripts of all secondary teachers have been 
punched on IBM cards. Each year, the schedule of each teacher is also punched on IBM cards. 
Through this process it is determined which teachers are not qualified for the assignments 
they hold.” 
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6. If the various academic associations should indeed develop discriminating 
standards for membership in the future, it would be a simple matter for the 
State Department to recognize such an achievement on the part of a teacher as 
a substitute for its standards. In the meantime, and in the case of those teachers 
who might never choose to apply for such memberships, the state approval 
standards would continue to be enforced. Thus, there would be co-operation 
with those segments of the profession or those employers that were ready to 
assume self-policing responsibilities, and, at the same time, the public and 
especially school pupils would have protection at a minimum level from in- 
competent teaching service. 

7. The State Department, with an increasing degree of active co-operation from 
county and local superintendents—not the Division of Teacher Education and 
Certification alone—is the agency which enforces standards for teaching assign- 
ments, thus broadening the area of responsibility. The Division of Teacher 
Education and Certification can exercise a leadership role in the devolopment 
and approval of programs of teacher preparation, and it can process both docu- 
ments—the general or blanket certificate and the approval statement—based on 
the recommendations which are filed by college officials for their graduates with- 
out at the same time operating as the enforcement agency. 

8. NCATE accredited programs of colleges in all states are honored exactly 
as though they were directly approved in Iowa so far as the issuance of the basic 
certificate is concerned. Such colleges are encouraged, also, to cite the subjects to 
be included on the approval statement both from the major and less-than-major 
areas. (Officials of certain NCATE accredited institutions who are not familiar 
with Iowa conditions may not be in a position to co-operate in this connection. 
In these cases credits can be counted and decisions can be made which are con- 
sistent with standards followed by Iowa colleges.) 

9. If representatives of the organized teaching profession and of academic 
associations, or lay citizens, for that matter, wish to know whether teachers are 
being assigned in Iowa in accordance with regulations, the answer may be found 
by inspecting the certificate and approval statement for each teacher. These 
documents, as a result of law and State Department of Public Instruction regula- 
tion, are officially recorded in the offices of county superintendents of schools and 
also in the offices of local superintendents. 

In order to make certain that new teachers prepared in Iowa will have no 
difficulty in placing these documents in the hands of the appropriate local author- 
ities well in advance of the opening of the school year, the Division of Teacher 
Education and Certification has an arrangement with colleges whereby these 
documents, as a result of the early filing of tentative applications, are prepared 
prior to convocation dates and delivered to local college registrars. Then, those 
students who complete their programs as planned receive their certificates and 
approval statements with their college diplomas. 


Other State Plans'® 
Alaska. All secondary-school teachers in accredited Alaska high schools must 
hold the general certificate valid for secondary-school teaching. They must also 





* Information supplied by state directors of teacher education and certification or other 
officials in each state listed is in response to a letter from the writer. Quotations as indicated 
are from these replies. These states are identified as having some form of general or blanket 
certificate. See W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, op. cit., p. 48-50. The writer assumes 
full responsibility for the inaccuracies and omissions which are inherent in such brief 
summaries. 
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meet the requirements as set forth by the Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools. 

A representative of Alaska’s Department of Education serves as chairman of 
the Alaska Committee of the Northwest Association. Each year he visits the 
schools in Alaska which are accredited by the Association. A duty of the local 
superintendent is to make sure that teachers are assigned in their major or minor 
fields of preparation. Even so, they are advised of discrepancies which are dis- 
covered. 

A similar check is also made on all-schools in Alaska which do not operate at 
the accredited level. 

Arizona. Titles of major and minor subject fields do not appear on the certifi- 
cate. “All teachers shall teach only in those fields in which they have had 
adequate preparation.” 

California. The State Department of Education does not control teaching 
assignments of secondary-school teachers holding blanket or general certificates. 


The only actual check on teacher assignments is through the accreditation of second- 
ary schools and this accreditation is not controlled by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Secondary-school accreditation programs in California are, in effect, administered 
by the California Association of Secondary-School Administrators and, while the Depart- 
ment of Education is involved and participates, it is not in a position to supervise the 
function or direct it. The standards used by the California Association of Secondary- 
School Administrators for accreditation procedures include teacher assignments. How- 
ever, . . . secondary-school accreditation in California is voluntary and largely designed 
around the self-evaluation idea. 


The State Department sees the need for a statewide plan which will “insure 
better all-around assignments at the secondary-school level.”” The State Board of 
Education will seek legislation in the 1960-61 session of the Legislature as 
follows: 

Legislation to the effect that before a high-school or junior-college teacher can be 
assigned to teach a subject which is not in his major or minor field of preparation the 
assignment must be approved by the governing board of the district. Governing boards 
will also be asked to submit annual reports to the State Board of Education on the 
teaching assignments given to each teacher. The State Board of Education believes that 
such legislation will focus greater attention on the proper assignment of teachers. In 
its resolution of February 11, 1960, the Board declared that “there should be no teaching 
outside of this subject-matter major or subject-matter minor except under authorization 
of a local school board in accordance with the standards of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and a report of assignments should be made to the Department of Education 
annually.” 


Colorado. Colorado has blanket-type certification. The State Department re- 
lies on accreditation to control the assignment of teachers. However, such ac- 
creditation is voluntary on the part of local school officials. In school systems 
seeking such accreditation, high-school teachers shall “have a_ well-balanced 
program of college preparation, including not only a broad experience in a 
number of basic areas of learning, but also reasonable breadth of experience 
within the areas of specialization.” 

Illinois. The teacher education and certification agency “merely issues a 
certificate and does not enforce teaching assignments.” 


“Certificates of recognition” are issued to schools which meet certain standards including 
those relating to teaching assignments. “The enforcing of teaching assignments is the 
function of the supervisory department. The school must meet [these] standards as set 
up by the supervisory department or lose state aid.” 
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Kansas. At the present time Kansas does not issue any document indicating 
the subjects to which holders of general-type certificates may be assigned. How- 
ever, beginning July 1, 1960, such subjects will be identified for information only 
on the face of the certificate. Like Iowa, for each teacher there will be a qualifi- 
cation card to be collated with an employment card. This will make it possible 
to “present a list to the elementary and secondary supervisor [in the Kansas State 
Department of Public Instruction] showing the deviations from standards.” Sanc- 
tions applied will continue as at present. 


At the present time sanctions applied are either lowering of classification or removal 
from the accredited list. Lowering of classification is only an item of prestige, but it is 
very effective. Removal from the accredited list deprives the institution of county 
and state money. 


Certain improvements, but no fundamental deviations from the point of view 
just described, are scheduled. Kansas intends to move still further toward the 
recognition of approved programs with recommendations as to teaching assign- 
ments provided by the recommending institutions. However, it will “post-audit 
a reasonable per cent’ of the full credentials, including transcripts thus filed. 

Maine. Certain requirements govern the basic approval of a secondary school 
in Maine. As indicated earlier in this article, “accreditation” is voluntary and calls 
for higher standards in teaching fields than are required for basic approval. 

Nebraska. Teachers, in both “nonaccredited secondary schools” and “accred- 
ited secondary schools” must meet certain standards of subject-matter prepara- 
tion, but these standards are not governed by the certificate itself. As indicated 
earlier in this article the entire staff in an accredited Nebraska secondary school 
is held to a certain over-all level of preparation. It appears that if an individual 
teacher falls below this level there must be a sufficient number of other staff 
members at higher levels to maintain the general standing of the staff as a whole. 

Nevada. The certificate for high-school teachers “is of the blanket variety.” 
For enforcement of assignment of teachers to major or minor areas, reliance is 
placed on the regional accrediting agency. 

North Dakota. The college where a secondary-school teacher is prepared indi- 
cates the subject-matter fields for which teachers have become qualified at a 
major or minor level. Transcripts are not read in the Department of Public 
Instruction “in order to create a major or minor for the applicant, This infor- 
mation must come from the college.” The following summary of the manner in 
which teaching assignments are controlled in North Dakota has been prepared 
by Mrs. Lorene York, director of certification: 

For many years the teaching assignments have been regulated by accreditation. That 
is, this Department had a regulation relative to teachers teaching in their major and 
minor fields in accredited schools. This was a regulation. However, from the informa- 
tion which we are enclosing for you, you will see that this regulation has been strength- 
ened by legislation. Not later than July 1, 1961, every teacher in any high school in 
this state, in an accredited school of any type, shall have a major or minor in the course 
area or field in which he is teaching. The Department is checking this now very carefully 
and, since it is legislation, no school which violates this requirement will have accredita- 
tion of any kind. 

Oregon. A general elementary and a general secondary certificate are issued. 
Secondary-school teachers must meet a stated teaching “norm” in each area to 
which they are assigned. Secondary-school supervisors, assisted by county superin- 
tendents, check on teaching assignments through analysis of annual reports and 
school visitation. 
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Texas, Each college or university approved for teacher education, in recom- 
mending applicants for certification, indicates the first and second teaching fields 
for persons receiving secondary certificates. 

Teachers are assigned in accordance with this principle: “Each school employs 
qualified and competent personnel in all classifications, . . ."” All personnel must 
hold a certificate valid for the type of service for which they are employed. “The 
teaching assignments require that a major portion of the time of secondary- 
school teachers be in an area or subject for which such teachers have completed 
an approved program of teacher education. Approved programs are expressed in 
terms of teaching fields of college preparation.” 

Flexibility in assignment is permitted, but not below defined “floors” and “the 
local school should be able to justify this practice and at all times a majority of 
the assignments should be in the major field of preparation. . . . It is the responsi- 
bility of the local school to see that such assignments conform to the training 
and aptitude of the individual teacher.” 

Utah. This state “has always had a general certificate for secondary teaching.” 
While there have also been some special-subject certificates, most of them have 
been discontinued and it appears that soon all certificates for secondary teachers 
will be of the general type. N. Blaine Winters, director of teacher personnel in 
the state of Utah, summarizes the attitude in his state as follows: 


Utah has been very satisfied with a general secondary certificate. Very little difficulty 
has been encountered from the assignment of teachers outside their major or minor 
fields of preparation. Superintendents generally are very professional in making assign- 
ments. The Northwest Association has been our only policing body. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction through its supervisors and certification department has at 
times made suggestions to local school districts, asking them to correct what seem to be 
improper assignments. Full co-operation has always come from the local districts in 
making these corrections. 


Vermont. This state uses several approaches to the control of the assignment 
of teachers. It has a state-operated teacher placement service which takes care to 
limit its service so that teachers are recommended only for positions for which 
they are known to be qualified. 

Local superintendents annually report the subjects taught by each high-school 
teacher and a follow-up is made of “the cases of teachers who are poorly as- 
signed.” 

A third control requires that each high school shall have been evaluated by 
1965 for membership in the New England Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. “A part of the evaluation is based on the preparation and assign- 
ment of teachers.” 

In Vermont, the problem is judged not to be one to which “subject certifica- 
tion’” would make any significant contribution. It is held that “malassignment 
of teachers” cannot be eliminated without first achieving school-district reorgani- 
zation so that teachers will not be required to “teach in two or three fields (and 
occasionally in four or five) .” 

Washington. In this state “the matter of teacher assignments, and utilization 
of professional personnel generally,” is regarded as very important. At least 
three agencies—the colleges which prepare the teachers, the State Department of 
Education, and the local schools—are quite directly involved. There is a pro- 
posal under consideration whereby beginning teachers will “be assigned to levels 
and/or teaching areas recommended by colleges and that to do otherwise will 
require school-district permission from the State Superintendent.” The “method 
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of handling this matter is the requirement of annual reports from school districts 
on teacher assignments.” The college recommendation is filed, too. “Colleges do 
extensive follow-up of beginning teachers and this provides an additional check 
on the adequacy of assignments as well as initial preparation.” 

Here is a state which comes very close to providing an ideal laboratory situa- 
tion in which to test in practice the validity of the thesis that the authorization 
to be a teacher should be stated in the form of a general certificate, and that the 
enforcement of proper teaching assignments should be a concern of many agen- 
cies and individuals, including the individual teacher. The following statement 
by Wendell C. Allen, director of teacher education and certification in the state 
of Washington, sums up this point of view in splendid fashion: 

. . . for all teachers we depend upon the responsible action of school administrators, 
individual professional personnel, and professional organizations, as well as our school 
accreditation program which now includes both senior and junior high school programs. 
We expect that it will eventually expand to include elementary programs. One of the 
heartening developments in this State is the increased concern and activity of state and 
local TEPS groups and the genuine interest in the whole area of professional responsibility 
and ethics. 


W. Earl Armstrong 


A Basis for 
Reciprocity in Teacher Certification 


PRACTICALLY everyone concerned with teacher certification favors some form 
of reciprocity. It just does not make sense to have 50 different bases for the 
certification of teachers, each different enough from the other to make it difficult 
for teachers to cross state lines. In general, therefore, school boards favor it; 
school administrators would like to have it; state departments of education would 
certainly subscribe to it, at least in principle; colleges and universities that 
prepare teachers would consider it a great step forward; and the really profes- 
sional teachers who have no fear of competition from other states would applaud 
such a move. If everyone is for it, then why do we not have it on a larger scale? 


Barriers to Reciprocity 

Some reasons for slow progress in the solution to this problem relate to 
motivation and some to more strictly professional considerations. As already 
stated, most groups would welcome reciprocity, but they desire it to different 
degrees and for different reasons. 

School boards and administrators would like to get the best teachers available 
regardless of where they are prepared. They become provoked, and with good 
reason, when a well-qualified teacher who is deficient in some minor factor is 
denied certification or is required to attend summer school before being fully 
certificated. They deplore, also, the uncertainty with which they approach 
interviews with out-of-state applicants because they cannot be sure that they can 





‘Dr. Armstrong is director, National Council for . Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
Washington, D.C. 
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be certificated. On the other hand, the school boards and administrators are 
deeply indebted professionally to neighboring colleges and universities and, for 
that reason, tend to employ their graduates when possible. The motivation of 
this group is, therefore, not very great. They favor reciprocity, but do not find 
the petty irritations of the present system intolerable. In short, school boards and 
administrators are not likely to spearhead a drive for reciprocity soon. 

Officials of colleges and universities usually favor reciprocity but for different 
reasons. Private and parochial colleges are more interested than state-supported 
institutions. The major interest of institutions in this problem stems from the 
fact that differences in certification requirements from state to state affect seriously 
the curricula for teacher education which institutions must offer. Without reci- 
procity, each college or university that prepares teachers must make variations in 
its teacher education curriculum to meet the certification requirements of all 
states from which it draws students. Even then it cannot be certain that it has 
provided for all contingencies because some of its graduates are likely to appear 
at unexpected places with requests for certificates. Variations are great from state 
to state in the amount and kind of general education required, in the nature of 
teaching majors and the amount of credit that must be included in such majors, 
in the amount and nature of professional education required of elementary and 
secondary teachers, and in the amount of student teaching required. As a result, 
an institution cannot have a single, planned program for any subject or level 
which all must take. The proliferation of courses in education and the over- 
lapping from course to course are due more to the necessity for offering courses 
to meet different state certification requirements than to any other cause. Even 
so, there has been no strong demand by officials of institutions for reciprocity in 
teacher certification, due primarily to the fact that these same officials are 
members of state teacher education councils or commissions that formulate state 
certification requirements. National accreditation, however, is having some effect 
on this attitude. More institutions are finding it difficult to meet the requirement 
of a planned program when their graduates find it necessary to qualify for 
certificates in several states. From the standpoint of a program, institutions have 
more to gain from reciprocity than do administrators or teachers. 

Teachers are interested in reciprocity because they grow tired of having to 
meet what they regard as picayune requirements. Their interest, however, be- 
comes strong only when they are affected personally. The profession as a whole 
seems to have no deep interest in this problem because the number that stays 
put is larger than the number that moves about. Consequently, the profession 
generally spends its energies on other problems. The fact that reciprocity may 
contribute to the solution of other imy ortant professional problems has not been 
made clear enough to teachers to stir them to action, 

Most of the motivation for reciprocity has been in evidence in state depart- 
ments of education. Certification officers become tired of checking transcripts 
of out-of-state applicants to see that every technicality is met. They also question 
the validity of the fine distinctions they are called upon to make between those 
who do and those who do not qualify for certificates. The question of justice is 
bound to arise. State directors of certification are strongly motivated in the 
direction of reciprocity, but they face difficult legal and professional barriers to the 
establishment of a workable plan. Here are some of the more perplexing ones. 

One of the most serious professional barriers is in the locus of authority for 
the granting of certificates. Although only 14 states reported legal restrictions 
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when data for the 1959 Edition of A Manual on Certification Requirements for 
School Personnel in the United States! were being collected, it is known that in 
some other states full authority is not vested in the state boards of education. In 
still other states where authority seems to reside with the state boards of edu- 
cation, the state education officials doubt whether the state boards can authorize 
the certification of teachers on the basis of standards controlled by an outside 
agency. Recently the state superintendent of public instruction in Maryland 
sought and received legislative authority to enter regional compacts relating to 
reciprocity and to grant certificates to graduates of institutions accredited by the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 


The scope of school positions which a certificate authorizes the holder to fill 
is a second serious barrier to reciprocity. In some states a certificate may authorize 
the holder to teach at the kindergarten-primary level only, while in others there 
is only one certificate for grades one through eight. A person eligible for a 
kindergarten-primary certificate in one state might not, therefore, be eligible for 
any certificate at all in a state granting certificates covering grades one through 
eight. More serious would be the problem faced by an applicant prepared in 
one state for certification to teach science, only to find that in the state in which 
he wished to be certificated he had to qualify for a certificate in biology, chemistry, 
or physics. Or, in reverse, the teacher would be in trouble if he prepared in one 
state to teach the hard-of-hearing and found that in another state he could not 
qualify for the broader certificate authorizing him to teach exceptional children. 
The point of all this is that as long as some states grant up to 60 different 
certificates, it will be next to impossible to have reciprocity because the services 
to be performed by the transferring teacher will be either too narrow or too 
broad. 


A third troublesome barrier is the difference from state to state in the course 
and credit-hour requirements for even the same certificate. Most state officials 
are relatively certain that they have found the exact formula of ingredients which 
should be included in a preparation program for a certificate. Most certification 
requirements are still outlined in terms of courses and hours of credit. The two 
examples which follow are selected at random from A Manual on Certification 
Requirements for School Personnel in the United States? to illustrate the problem 
created by specifying courses and credits required for a certain certificate. These 
are the requirements in two different states for a certificate to teach in elementary 
schools: 


1. General education, 30 (English, 6; social studies, 6; remainder distributed among the 
sciences, art, mathematics, foreign language); professional education, 30 (principles of 
education, curriculum construction, child growth and development; professionalized 
subject matter—art for children, geography, health education, history, literature for 
children, math for children, reading, the sciences); student teaching, 150 clock hours. 


2. General education, 48 (covering 4 of the following 6 areas with 6 hours each in the 
4 areas covered: humanities, social science, biological and/or physical sciences, com- 
municative arts, fine and practical arts, health and physical education); subject matter, 
48 (24 must cover such professionalized areas as arithmetic, language arts, children’s 

1 W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, 4 Manual on Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States, 1959 Edition (Washington, D. C.: National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education Association, 1959) , 208 p. 

* Ibid. 
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literature, social studies, science, safety, health, physical education, arts, crafts and 

music; and the other 24 must represent at least one concentration of 15 hours in a 

subject-matter area); professional education, 24 (6 in student teaching and work in 

child growth and development, guidance, materials and methods, orientation, and 
community experience). 

Clearly the course and credit pattern prescribed by one of these two states 
would not meet the requirements of the other in either general education, pro- 
fessional education, or specialization. This practice alone of specifying courses 
and credits, if rigorously applied, would make reciprocity impossible. Next to 
the multiplicity of certificates, this specificity of courses and credits for a cer- 
tificate is probably the greatest barrier to reciprocity. 


Steps Essential to Reciprocity 

Reciprocity, strictly defined, is not the goal which most persons concerned 
with teacher certification are seeking to reach. Reciprocity as a concept means 
a quid pro quo, a something given in return for something, a basis for trading. 
When a person, organization, or agency reciprocates, he or it returns like favors 
to those received. While this represents a form of good-neighbor policy to be 
commended in international trade, it has not proved to be very useful in the 
certification of teachers. There are two basic reasons for the failure of reciprocity 
in certification when interpreted in terms of the dictionary definition of the 
term. The first of these is that it would be next to impossible for each state 
to negotiate a basis for trading certificates with the other states. Some of the 
major difficulties have already been enumerated. The second reason is—and this 
is where reciprocity in certification differs from reciprocity in commerce—that 
teachers often move more than once. Even if Maine had an agreement with 
Florida, the teacher going from Maine to Florida might have trouble going on 
to California if he found it desirable to move again. 

No, reciprocity could hardly be expected to work over a large territorial area 
for a great length of time. Some regidnal compacts have been and still are 
moderately successful. The most notable are the New England group and the 
Midwestern group. It must be recognized, however, that the advantages are 
limited, because the numbers of persons moving from state to state within the 
group involved in the compact are not likely to be as great as the numbers 
moving to and from the states outside the compact group. What is clearly 
needed, therefore, is a plan for moving teachers freely across all state lines. Such 
a plan will have to go beyond the reciprocity concept. Instead of originating 
with a state, it will have to originate at the national level and become effective 
state by state as they find it wise and possible to accept it. Such a plan will not 
be dependent upon any state system of certification but instead will establish 
a national standard which states can accept. The following are suggested as 
steps that will be essential to the successful application of a national basis for 
facilitating the free flow of teachers across state lines. 


1. The number of certificates issued by a state must be reduced greatly. The 
more certificates issued by a state the less the possibility that it will be able to 
issue certificates to outside applicants comparable to those for which they are 
eligible in their home states, and vice versa. To make reciprocity work well, the 
number of certificates issued by a state should not exceed five. Since, from the 
standpoint of reciprocity, there is no difference between a certificate and an 
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endorsement, it will do no good to reduce the number of certificates and increase 
the number of endorsements. 


2. Requirements for certificates will have to be stated in terms other than 
courses and credits. There are at least four ways of stating requirements for 
certificates. An outline of courses and credits constitutes one of these and, from 
the standpoint of reciprocity, is the least desirable of the four. The other three 
ways of describing requirements for certificates, presented in ascending order 
from this point of view, are as follows: 

Describing requirements in terms of areas to be covered in a preparation 
program is less objectionable than specifying courses and credits. For example, 
the learner, the materials of instruction, and the subject matter appropriate to 
the grade level or subject field to be taught are areas that the certification 
requirements might list and describe without specifying course titles and credits. 
This plan has the double advantage of placing fewer restraints on the faculties 
of institutions who wish to plan their own curricula and of reconciling transcripts 
with requirements. Some states are already doing this. Another still more 
desirable way of stating requirements is in terms of understandings or compe- 
tences. In other words, the requirements may consist of a listing and an explana- 
tion of the major things that a teacher needs to know or be able to do. Sometimes 
the major functions the teacher is expected to perform are presented with the 
clear implication that a program to merit the certificate must prepare persons 
to perform these functions. This approach places heavy responsibility on the 
institution to develop its own program and on the state accrediting agency for 
evaluating the program and the resources that undergird it. The fourth way 
and, in my judgment, the most desirable one, is to state requirements in terms of 
principles that should govern the program on the basis of which the certificate 
will be issued. Such principles as the following are illustrative of this approach: 
“Only persons of ability and professional promise are permitted to enter and 
complete the teacher education curriculum, and the curriculum should provide 
the opportunity for the student to become a well-educated person.” 

As certification requirements move away from courses and credits in the 
direction of guidelines for teacher education programs, officials in state depart- 
ments of education and their advisory bodies will have to give increasing attention 
to what is happening in the colleges and universities that prepare teachers 
within and outside their state borders. Accreditation of institutions and pro- 
grams will have to replace the counting of courses and credits. Already this 
movement is well underway; but in order to make reciprocity work, the move- 
ment will have to be accelerated and the procedures for doing it greatly refined. 
Accreditation and the change in ways of describing certification requirements 
are put together here under one “must” because they are a part of one piece. 


3. A workable plan will have to be developed to make reasonably certain that 
teachers are qualified for the teaching assignments which they are carrying. That 
assurance is not possible in any appreciable number of states, even where cer- 
tificates are very restrictive as to the teaching assignments which they authorize. 
But as certificates become fewer in number and the state no longer uses certifica- 
tion as its major means of controlling teaching assignments, a satisfactory way 
of handling the problem of assignments will have to be developed in each state. 
Two ways of doing this are already evident and a third possibility is emerging. 
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The first two are through legal action by the state and the third is through 
extralegal action by professional groups. 

Some states are already using the accreditation of elementary and secondary 
schools as a means of controlling the assignment of teachers. Usually these state 
accrediting programs operate as wings of the instructional divisions of state 
departments of education. Certainly the qualifications of a teacher to handle 
what is assigned to him is related to the quality of his teaching. And surely a 
team that is visiting the schools can, by examining the record of each teacher's 
qualifications and his assignments, determine better than someone in the cer- 
tification office whether the assignment is in harmony with his field of preparation. 
State aid is another means of controlling teaching assignments. Several states 
now have laws which make it possible for officials in state departments of edu- 
cation to withhold some or all state aid from schools where flagrant violations 
of reasonable teaching assignments are practiced. Accreditation and state aid 
are weapons enough, but they should be used only as a last resort. A strong 
leadership program involving teachers and administrators will make legal sanc- 
tions less and less necessary. 

The possible extralegal means of control referred to above is through branches 
of the teaching profession. Members of the profession such as teachers for the 
fields of English, social studies, mathematics, music, science, and modern lan- 
guages and school-service-personnel groups such as counselors, supervisors, and 
administrators are now organized in separate groups. One of these, the American 
Association of School Administrators, has recently established higher standards 
for membership. Beginning in 1964, new members of that branch of the pro- 
fession will have to present evidence of having satisfactorily completed a two-year 
graduate program in an institution accredited by the NCATE. It would be 
possible for a professional branch to require for membership a satisfactory mark 
on a specialized examination in addition to evidence of having completed an 
accredited program. The membership card could become, in effect, an extra- 
legal certificate attesting to the qualifications of the holder to render a form of 
specialized service. Such a certificate could soon come to carry weight with 
employing officials, and state accrediting teams for elementary and secondary 
schools could make use of this certificate in checking teaching assignments. This 
type of development will have an important place in reciprocity only if the 
number of teaching certificates is greatly reduced. 

4. The final essential step to make reciprocity (not literally defined) work is to 
use national accreditation as the basis for the granting of certificates to applicants 
prepared in states other than the one in which certification is sought. To date 
16 states (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming) have adopted policies that make certification 
relatively certain for persons prepared out of state in institutions accredited by 
the NCATE. Oklahoma has also adopted policies that move in this direction 
but place some significant limitations on the broad policy. The following state- 
ment adopted by the Tennessee State Board of Education on August 7, 1959, is 
illustrative of the way these policy statements are worded by state boards of 
education: 

Graduates of colleges and universities outside of Tennessee, which at the time of the 
applicant's graduation are fully accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, are eligible for a regular teacher certificate provided: (1) the appli- 
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cant is recommended by his preparing institution, (2) the recommendation is supported 
by a transcript supplied by the institution, and (3) the applicant is seeking certification 
in the area or level of teaching for which Tennessee has provision for certification. 

Other states are known to be taking steps that will make the application of a 
similar policy possible. In general, the states that are using this policy as the 
major basis for the certification of out-of-state applicants are convinced that it 
represents an improvement over the counting of courses and credits. They are 
equally convinced that the taking of this one step does not solve completely the 
problem of transferring teachers across state lines. The other three steps and 
maybe more are necessary to make national reciprocity work to the benefit of the 
teaching profession. With concerted effort by all segments of the teaching pro- 
fession, the goal of national reciprocity on a sound basis should be possible 
by 1965. 


Earl E. Mosier 


Proficiency Examinations—A Wise 
or Unwise Policy? ' 


Tue education of teachers for our public schools has a long and proud history. 
Four years ago in New Jersey, we celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of our first normal school. Now, as a well-established four-year college 
for the preparation of teachers with a substantial fifth-year program, the institu- 
tion is entering its second century of service. 

A hundred years ago, as our early records so vividly remind us, school patrons 
recognized that the itinerant college graduate who drifted into teaching was not 
an educational asset. Henry Barnard reported to the Connecticut State Board of 
Education that “a teacher without preliminary training is like a medical prac- 
titioner who commences his labors without the knowledge of the settled principles 
of his art, but who expects to gain a knowledge of his profession in the course of 
his practice.” After succeeding in establishing the normal school in New Britain, 
Barnard reported that it would furnish a place where young people “can acquire 
the science and art of teaching without a series of experiments made at the 
expense of the health, faculties, and affections of the children and will give 
teachers what men entering other professions receive from their preliminary 
training.” 

Since then, significant advances have been realized. The fact that we do not 
use all the findings of research that ought to be brought to bear on teacher 
education surely does not validate the thesis that a shortage of teachers can be 
met best by abandoning or curtailing what has already been so well begun. Now 





Dr. Mosier is assistant commissioner for higher education, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education, Trenton. This article was presented as an address on October 23, 1959, 
at the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education in Washington, D. C. 
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it is proposed that we use proficiency examinations as a means of licensing or 
certificating teachers. 

If the art of test construction had reached a stage of advancement far beyond 
that which the thoughtful student of measurement would presently claim for it, 
the proposal might be worthy of most serious consideration. But in view of 
limitations of even the best paper-and-pencil tests and considering that most of 
the skills, attitudes, and personality traits essential to teaching success are in- 
accessible to measurement by question-and-angwer techniques, the proposal which 
we have before us today should be judiciously’ weighed. 


An Overdose of Testing 

We are suffering nationally from an overdose of testing—even in situations that 
ought to exhibit caution and moderation. Education has been taken to task 
during the past half-century for its so-called “fads.” 

Each world war has given rise to the idea that human beings need to be 
classified and categorized and assigned a social vocational niche. Do you remem- 
ber the movement of intelligence-testing following World War I and its sub- 
sequent excesses until the lay public brought about a moderation and more 
rational application of the new device? History is again repeating itself following 
World War II. 

But having expressed a point of view, we cannot dismiss it lightly. We must 
examine carefully some of the issues. Any argument, obviously, must be based 
upon certain assumptions. It is a well known fact that, however logical an 
argument may seem, it can never be more valid that the assumptions from which 
it proceeds. 

The first of these assumptions seems to be that objective tests are available to 
measure any human attribute or combination of human attributes which we wish 
to assess and that these tests can be used with reasonable assurance for the 
prediction of future success in any activity, so long as you select the right test. 
If advocates believe that we can award teaching certificates on the basis of per- 
formance on a proficiency examination, they are necessarily suggesting that the 
scores yielded by standardized tests are sufficiently precise to enable us to act 
with confidence without committing serious mistakes. 

The uninformed sometimes attribute to so-called scientific instruments worth 
and value implied by its norms, correlations, and internal consistency. Somehow, 
because a test is nicely printed, assurance seems to be given that there is a kind 
of standardization, and the illusion that if a set of statistics is reported in the 
test manual, the test itself is, by necessity, valid and reliable. 

The extravagant claims made about testing present an excellent example of the 
kind of thing Alexander Pope had in mind when he issued his famous admon- 
ition, “A little knowledge is a dangerous thing... .” A little knowledge of testing 
has led already to excessive testing and misuse of test results. 

Let me cite just a couple of sources of caution. Here are some statements 
contained in the report of the Editors and Writers Conference on Testing, 
conducted by the Educational Testing Service in May 1958: 

Robert L. Ebel,' vice president of ETS, made this statement: 


“The Nature of Modern Tests,” Editors and Writers Conference on Testing (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1959) p. 15-16. 
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Educational measurements are rather crude and inaccurate compared with many 
physical measurements. They include sizable errors which are usually not the result of 
mistakes in scoring the test. These errors arise from differences between tests in the 
sample of questions or tasks included, and from differences in an individual's per- 
formance capabilities from day to day or hour to hour. The existence and generous 
size of such errors has taught test specialists to be cautious about making exact statements 
on the basis of test scores. 


Unfortunately, the issuance of teaching certificates requires a rather exact 
statement to be made, as does the denial of a certificate. 
Frank H. Bowles,’ president of the College Entrance Examination Board, said: 


... I want to emphasize that I believe the best use of scores is that of being only one of 
many factors in determining a student’s competence. 


From Henry S. Dyer,’ vice president of ETS, came these conclusions: 


.. . When we use tests alone without regard to all other quantitative information on the 
past performance of students, we lose accuracy in prediction. We also lose accuracy in 
prediction when we fail to use tests at all or use them improperly. 


I should point out parenthetically that under the present system tests are used 
throughout the student’s teacher education work. 

Dyer continued: 

.. . When we use tests to predict performance far into the future, we also lose accuracy. 
The figures I showed you illustrate what can be done when you are trying to predict 
performance a year ahead. We can do practically as well when we try to predict two or 
three years ahead, but after that the accuracy of prediction falls off noticeably.‘ 

Do I need to remind you that the issuance of a certificate to teach is generally 
a lifetime guarantee? Mr. Dyer’s figures referred to, incidentally, are that when 
you predict students’ success in college on the basis of a test and a school record, 
35 per cent of the bottom group, according to the criteria of prediction, perform 
successfully in college if given the opportunity. 

Dyer further stated that “when we try to use tests to predict performance in 
situations not clearly defined, we also lose accuracy.’ 

What could be more difficult to define clearly than the teaching situation in 
which an individual will find himself? What are we to do—issue a certificate 
which says, “Certified to teach English composition in a small high school of 20 
students in a rural area to a college preparatory class, provided that he concen- 
trate on English Composition, grammar, and poetry’? 

Roger T. Lenon,® director, Division of Test Research and Service, World Book 
Company, stated: 

In a sensibly conducted guidance and testing program, the test or a test score is never 
taken in isolation and used as the sole basis for the identification either of general 
academic talent or a specialized talent. In a well-conceived program, that test score will 
become part of a pupil's cumulative record. 

I can see no reason to operate one way in the selection of teachers and dif- 
ferently in a “sensibly conducted guidance and testing program.” 





* “Tests for Admissions Selection,” /bid. p. 38. 

* “Tests for Identifying Academic Talent,” /bid., p. 41. 
* Ibid. p. 41. 

5 Ibid. p. 42. 

* “Tests for Identifying Talent,” /bid., p. 44-45. 
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Let me offer one further quotation at this time, a statement also pertaining to 
testing for college admission purposes, but which is equally pertinent to the 
proposed use of tests as a method of licensing teachers. In an article which has 
caused a great deal of controversy, J. Kenneth Little? of the University of 
Wisconsin, wrote: 

Raising standards of admission solely by raising the cut-off scores on rank in class or 
mental test scores has many hazards—both because of the imperfections inherent in 
these measures and because of other characteristics of people which are also important 
in determining ultimate human achievement and effectiveness. 


Examinations and Teacher Effectiveness 


There is a vast difference between knowing the right answer on a test, recog- 
nizing the correct procedure to follow—even producing a description of the 
procedure—and being able to implement the procedure in a classroom before 25, 
30, 35, or more children or young people. To the extent that a test discovers the 
presence or absence of the knowledge of the right thing to do, it has value; but 
to the extent that it fails completely to find out whether or not the individual 
teacher can and will follow through in the classroom, the test is questionable for 
the purpose of granting a teaching certificate. 

But let us be more specific. Not only do the proponents of proficiency exami- 
nations for certification demonstrate an unwarranted faith in tests in general, 
they also believe—and this can be called assumption Number Two—that teacher 
effectiveness in particular can be measured by a paper-and-pencil test. 

Those who would grant teaching certificates on the basis of performance on a 
test or battery of tests fail to weigh carefully the fact that the evaluation of 
teacher effectiveness involves a consideration of individual attitudes, knowledge, 
skills, values, and emotional stability among many other factors. 

The use of proficiency examinations in some city school systems has been 
substituted as evidence for promoting the idea that teachers ought to be licensed 
by this same general procedure. On the other hand, experience reveals so little 
relationship between test results and teaching success that the weights given tests 
have been downgraded generally. And even where the National Teacher Exam- 
inations are required, a study of the practices of 38 school districts revealed that 
some of those districts weighted the tests as little as 10 per cent of the total 
evaluation of applicants and that no district used it as more than 65 per cent of 
the total judgment. 

Because the presentation of last evening made reference to the teacher selection 
process of selected metropolitan school systems, may I remind you that “cram” 
schools of concentrated coaching sessions for a two-week period thrived in a 
metropolitan city until the effects of these schools forced test constructors to 
modify the procedures and techniques. 

I understand the same basic approach frequently used by students in other 
testing-screening situations to hurdle the testing obstacle applies with equal 
force. At least, I assume that those attending “cram” sessions did not enjoy ready 
access to both questions and answers. 


- ™™ The Persistence of Academically Talented Youth in University Studies,” Educational Record 
40: 237-41; July 1959. 
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The Purposes of Education 

I would like to pose another assumption in the form of a question. Does a 
teacher need to know something? It is fallacious to assume that a teacher can 
be well prepared without adequate knowledge upon which to draw. Yet, the 
assumption does exist in some groups that teacher education is anti-intellectual, 
that it is a threat to subject-matter learning. 

Perhaps the thesis of Lloyd Warner in his contribution, “Knowledge for 
What?” before the Opening General Session [of the October, 1959, meeting of the 
American Council on Education] would be helpful to explore, to introduce a kind 
of social and educational reality. Education for what purpose? 

Those who had the good fortune to hear the cogent analysis of Margaret 
Mead at the Thirteenth Annual National TEPS Conference at Bowling Green, 
Ohio, June 1958, will understand the basic point of view which I am attempting 
to express. The obsolescence of knowledge so characteristic of this era requires 
a “hard look” at our conception of knowledge and its function. Is subject-matter 
achievement the total equipment of the teacher? What else is included within 
a teacher's effectiveness? 

A college faculty member who has taught in high school and conferred with 
many high-school principals realizes that the weak teacher is rarely one who does 
not have sufficient command of his subject. He is, rather, the individual who 
cannot reach his students. Sometimes this is the person who knows most about 
Milton or Beethoven or Jefferson or Galileo. 

Teaching is not something, then, to be acquired by experience as a student. 
Having attended school is not in itself sufficient preparation to teach. There is 
little more logic to such a position than there would be to saying that having 
gone shopping all of our lives is the only necessary preparation for running a 
supermarket, or having driven a car qualifies the driver to repair his own or 
design next year’s model. 

Teaching is a profession. It is both a science and an art. To the extent that 
it is a science, it can be learned; to the extent that it is an art, it can be practiced 
under skillful tutelage toward perfection. 

When I discuss later the requirements of a good teacher education program, 
I shall expand the thought that the process of becoming a teacher is something 
of a human transformation or acquired information for which no amount of 
reading or common sense can substitute. 

Becoming a teacher involves long periods of observation, of habitually think- 
ing in certain ways and viewing human beings and classroom situations from 
a particular point of view. 

Depth of ecucation through study, observation, and diagnosis in laboratory- 
clinical situations needs to become a minimum standard in every teacher educa- 
tion curriculum. This is the one phase of work, according to those most exper- 
ienced in the accreditation of teacher education programs, that is present in all 
good programs and missing from ineffective ones. 

Until all college curriculums of teacher education provide junior intern ex- 
periences in child guidance clinics and child welfare agencies, in research centers, 
in child study, in human growth and development, and in experimental schools, 


~ ® “Changing Teacher in a Changing World,” The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives 
(Washington, D. C.: National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
National Education Association, 1958) p. 121-34. 
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teacher preparation will remain somewhat artificial. To the extent that such 
experiences are essential to the education of teachers, satisfactory performance 
on a proficiency examination cannot be used to replace the experiences which 
a prospective teacher has during his college years. As yet, performance on pro- 
ficiency tests in physiology or pharmacology in medicine has not been substituted 
for formal study in an organized program to qualify for a license to practice. 


Professional Standards 


The final assumption which I will discuss at this time grows out of the last- 
mentioned and implied aspect of our discussions that special dispensation, per- 
mitting a relaxing of the standards and requirements in teacher education, is 
justified whenever so-called “talent” presents itself. So worthy a goal as opening 
an educational opportunity to talent still fails to outweigh any consideration 
of the quality of the services of the teaching profession. The social and educa- 
tional consequences are seldom weighed. 

If an individual is not willing to complete the necessary program of profes- 
sional education to qualify for a teaching position, then he should not and does 
not qualify to enter the profession. The states with the highest teaching stand- 
ards have the lowest teacher shortage. Salary is not the determining factor. For 
the likelihood is that if a young man is more interested in getting a job than in 
doing a job, his real contribution may not be a major one. 

Little does the college graduate who is lacking in clinical laboratory study 
and other professional education realize his limitations. Equipped with high 
intelligence and textbook learning, he approaches the teaching-learning situa- 
tion on a trial-and-error basis at the expense of children and youth. Great as 
the loss of talented students may be, because of a failure to substitute test per- 
formance for evidence of study in an organized program, the basic issue remains: 
Can the candidate acquire the knowledge, attitudes, insights, and skills peculiar 
to a profession without pursuing an organized program? 

We must answer negatively and apply our answer to the talented as well as 
to the average. At no time can the improvision of state licensing procedures 
and requirements to accommodate a prospective candidate who is unwilling 
to enter the prescribed program become the central educational issue. 

Further discussion of this topic requires some treatment of the idea of evalua- 
tion, which is the core of our deliberations. To discuss the issue, the character- 
istics of the teacher's effectiveness needs to be defined and analyzed. David 
Ryans cautions the test constructor and the test administrator about the rela- 
tively low validity and reliability of the broad field of testing in this respect. 
His findings and observations on these matters are summarized in connection 
with the Teacher Characteristics Study. He points out that since the factors of 
how learning takes place, the function of education in our culture, and the 
nature of human growth and development influence so completely teacher effec- 
tiveness, agreements on these matters are essential before proceeding to the de- 
velopment of an instrument.® 

What is evaluation? A technician tells us it is a process of judging the effec- 
tiveness of educational experiences. Evaluation presupposes a definition of goals 
to be attained and draws upon experience, quantitative or qualitative, that may 
be useful in judging the degree to which those objectives are attained. The 


ay David G. Ryans, “Appraising Teacher Personnel,” Journal of Experimental Education 16:1-30; 
September 1947. 
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steps in the process are well known: (1) Formulate objectives and define or phrase 
them in terms of specific behavior; (2) identify sources of evidence; (3) devise 
methods for getting evidence; (4) gather evidence; and (5) summarize and in- 
terpret the results. 

A teacher does not readily direct his efforts toward achieving goals that are not 
clear to him or that represent the thinking of someone else. Invaluable insight 
and perspective in the task of clarifying and analyzing activities is part of this 
total picture of professional proficiency examinations. 

We need to recognize that the type of professional education which we must 
have cannot be bought cheaply. It will be, on the contrary, quite expensive. It 
will require increased staffs and additional facilities. But, in the final analysis, 
the increased expenditures that it will require represent the wisest kind of 
national economy. 


The Requirements for Good Teacher Education 

There are five aspects of professional education that I should like to call atten- 
tion to. And let me emphasize here that I am not implying that a solid founda- 
tion of “subject matter” is unnecessary. It is essential, but my topic for discussion 
at present concerns the professional aspects of preparing teachers. 

The first of the requirements of good teacher preparation is the availability 
of thorough guidance services for prospective teachers. Opportunities for self- 
evaluation and clarification of one’s own goals are vital for those whose lives will 
be devoted to guiding others, just as undergoing analysis is helpful in the train- 
ing of psychoanalysts. 

“Know thyself” might well be the first precept of learning to know others. And 
since knowing others is a primary function of the teacher, the provisions for his 
learning to know himself require in teacher education institutions somewhat 
more extensive guidance facilities than are provided by other institutions of 
higher learning. If teacher education is to be effective, the prospective candi- 
date should experience the richest possible service in order that he may, as a 
student in the guidance process, acquire more than ordinary insights concerning 
behavior. 

A second requirement of professional education is for detailed study in human 
growth and development, psychology of learning, social psychology, psychology 
and physiology. Such study is not generally provided in depth in liberal arts 
colleges, but must be available for those preparing to teach. For despite the 
clichés, it is still just as necessary for teachers to know the learner and to under- 
stand how he functions as it is for him to know the subject which he teaches. 

Careful observation and interpretation of human behavior represent skill of 
a complex nature that can be acquired only through careful study and super- 
vised experience. Insight and skill acquired incidentally through unsupervised 
trial and error will not suffice. The uninformed observer unaware of a phenom- 
enon of growth and development in its larger dimensions fails to bring to learn- 
ing situations the basic principles, concepts, and meanings underlying learning. 

Third, adequate provision should be made for a laboratory-clinical approach 
to the study just described. Over a period of years, the student must move from 
casual observation to careful, measured, scientific analysis in laboratory-school 
situations. 

The clinical approach is not peculiar to teacher education. A surprisingly large 
amount of clinical-laboratory study appears in other professional programs. The 
well-defined sequence of organized study, observation, application, and practice 
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has remained intact despite the lure of short-cuts to state licensure within those 
professions. 

The fourth step in the nurture of a future teacher is the internship in a school 
setting, during which the student relates theory to practice under the guidance 
and direction of the skillful practitioners and supervisors. During this time he 
is expected to make detailed case studies, bringing to bear all that he has learned 
from his previous training, and diagnosing tentatively in terms of proposed in- 
structional programs to benefit the youngster. 

The final stage of preservice teacher education is student teaching, the one 
phase of the ideal program that is presently most common. At this crucial point 
in his preparation the individual assumes true professional status for the first 
time. The student teaching experience may well be regarded as a laboratory in 
which the individual adapts available curricular materials to the particular 
abilities, interests, and needs of youngsters. 

He determines for himself the most effective teaching procedures and methods. 
In a sense, he is “on his own” after the first few days; but the availability of a 
well prepared staff member insures that his students will not suffer from or be 
harmed by his lack of experience. The student teacher is able to enrich his own 
work through the evaluation of an objective observer. 

When colleges are able to offer teacher education programs which include 
all of the five essentials that I mentioned, it will be easier to avoid the catastrophe 
of certification by examination. It becomes clear that such experiences cannot 
be reduced to a series of questions and a series of pencil marks that stand for 
answers. 

Examinations Plus Organized Programs 

But if proficiency examinations should be used in our state licensing procedure, 
it might be better to suggest that organized programs of professional teacher 
education be continued in the present form and students be tested in subject- 
matter courses. 

To judge a student's mastery of social studies by the use of an examination 
might be more feasible than to judge his fitness and readiness for teaching, in 
which he is dealing with the unpredictability of human behavior. Tests of 
teaching competence are not well developed, but a number of reputed social- 
studies tests are on the market. I doubt that instructional outcomes can be 
evaluated entirely or precisely by paper-and-pencil tests. I recognize that there 
must be results of social-studies courses that defy measurement by test-scoring 
machines. Similar difficulty persists, but to a much greater extent, in higher 
education courses in which we deal with the most complex subject matter pos- 
sible, human beings. 

I must mention briefly one further aspect of the problem we have been dis- 
cussing. The application of proficiency examinations for all teachers, if con- 
sidered seriously, would have an impact upon accrediting procedures. It would 
no longer matter whether a student attended an accredited institution or a mail- 
order-catalogue school. So long as he passed an examination, he would be per- 
mitted to teach. 

The total education which a student acquires on a college campus certainly 
must rely upon a talented faculty, a library of rich resources, laboratories, clinics, 
depositories of the arts, and research installations. These are not necessarily 
central to the preparation of the teacher if proficiency examinations become the 
basis for the certification of teachers. 











Eugene E. Slaughter 


The Use of Examinations for State 
Certification of Teachers 


Tuts report concerns the use of examinations in connection with state certifi- 
cation of teachers. It is a summary of data obtained last fall from the state cer- 
tification officers and later verified by sending each of them a copy for correction.! 


Twenty-eight of the 50 states, plus the territory of Puerto Rico, reported no 
use of examinations for the certification of teachers. Of the 22 states that reported 
some such use of examinations, three states leave all the action to the preparing 
institution, 13 place the action in the state certification agency, and six provide for 
joint action by the state agency and the institution. The three states where the 
colleges act alone are Alabama, Mississippi, and North Dakota. In Alabama 
most of the colleges test all undergraduates in English during their junior year. 
One college in Mississippi and the teachers colleges in North Dakota require 
all students to pass an English usage test before graduation. Mississippi institu- 





T. M. Stinnett in 4 Manual on Certification Requirements for School Personnel in the United 
States (Washington, D. C.: National Commission on Teacher Education and Pofessional Stand- 
ards, National Education Association, 1959) p. 10-12. Armstrong and Stinnett list Maine (not 
included here) as using certificate examinations for school administrators, but they do not men- 
tion the following states which are named here as using examinations in connection with teacher 
certification: Alabama, Arkansas, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming. 


Editors’ Note: The apparent discrepancies between this report and the 1959 edition of the 
Manual probably arise from the questions asked certification directors in the two surveys. For 
the Manual the following two questions were asked: (1) “Does your state issue any certificate 
based upon examinations?” and (2) “Does your state use proficiency examinations for demon- 
strating competency in subject matter or professional areas, in lieu of completion of required 
courses for certification?” 

In rechecking replies of the state certification directors as reported in the 1959 Manual, all of 
the states enumerated above as having some form of examinations, and not mentioned in the 
Manual, answered “no” to both questions, except Kansas. The answer for Kansas was not 
recorded. There is authority in Kansas for the use of proficiency examinations in languages, 
typing, and shorthand, but these tests are rarely used. The use by Nevada and Wyoming of 
proficiency examinations in lieu of a course in state history and constitution was reported in the 
footnotes to Table VII. Montana and Washington did not indicate acceptance of an examination 
in lieu of a special course. Maine has verified the accuracy of the statement in the Manual. 
Obviously, Dr. Slaughter used more detailed questions than those used in securing information 
for the Manual. The peripheral nature of some of the reported practices (e.g., Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, and Mississippi) to the direct process of certification would, perhaps, explain the “no” 
replies to the Manual question. 


Dr. Slaughter is professor of English and director of faculty research and institutional 
studies, Southeastern Oklahoma State College, Durant. The facts reported here, with 
a statement concerning examination practices in the employment of teachers by Balti- 
more, New Orleans, New York City, and Saint Louis were presented in a paper on October 
22, 1959, at the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Education in Washington, D. C. 
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tions give examinations to validate work done in an unaccredited college and 
to establish advanced credit.” 


Examinations Given by State Agencies 

Without co-operation of the teacher preparing institutions, the state certifica- 
tion agencies give examinations to some applicants in Colorado, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virgina, and Wyoming. In Colorado the only 
certificate issued on examination is one for band and orchestra teachers, and 
few certificates are actually issued on this basis. In Illinois, for the first renewal 
of a certificate a teacher must pass an examination on the provisions and prin- 
ciples of the constitutions of the United States and Illinois unless he has taken 
a college course in these subjects. Illinois also issues a provisional certificate, 
which is valid for teaching in kindergarten-primary, elementary, high school, or 
special subjects, to a person who presents certified evidence of having earned 
60 semester hours of credit toward a bachelor’s degree, including 6 semester 
hours in professional education, or evidence of a bachelor’s degree, from a 
recognized institution of higher learning, and passes an examination in social 
science, natural science, language arts, and professional education. The exami- 
nations, which are prepared by the state teacher certification board, are given 
twice a year by each county superintendent and sent to the state board for grad- 
ing. To receive a certificate, an applicant must attain at least 50 on each test 
and a general average of 80. 

In Missouri, each county superintendent may issue a one-year elementary 
teaching certificate to any high-school graduate who passes an examination given 
every March and July. The questions are made by the State Board of Education 
and may be graded by the Board or the county superintendent. 

The Montana certification division uses a music performance test for an 
endorsement in applied music. 

In Nevada an applicant for a certificate may take an examination in lieu of 
college credit to meet the requirement for school law, the Constitution of 
the United States, and the state Constitution. 

The New Hampshire Board of Education will accept evidence of superior 
performance on the National Teacher Examinations to validate the equivalent 
of a four-year college program which was done privately or, if the applicant is 
a graduate of a four-year college program, to substitute for certain courses that 
are required for certification, such as courses in professional education, the major 
teaching field, or an additional subject to be taught. In some areas of New 
Hampshire, certificates of competence in foreign languages are based on 
examination. 

In Oklahoma the requirement in state history may be fulfilled by a high school 
or college course or by passing the examination given once a year by each county 
superintendent. 

In South Carolina every applicant for a teaching certificate is required to take 
the National Teacher Examinations. Certificates are differentiated as to class, 
group, and grade. Class is determined by the amount of college preparation; 
group, by years of experience and inservice education; and grade, by the weighted 
common examination totai score. No certificate is issued on a score less than 


? Similar use of competence and advanced-standing tests is no doubt made by colleges in other 
states than these three (plus Kentucky, New Jersey, and Oklahoma, which are treated below) ; 
but it was not reported by the state certification officers. 
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332. Grade D ranges 332 to 374; grade C, 375 to 424; grade B, 425 to 499, and 
grade A, 500 and above. In order to qualify to teach in an additional secondary 
subject field, a teacher who holds a certificate must meet the minimum require- 
ment for college preparation and make a score of 45 or more on the National 
Teacher Optional Examinations in the subject. For conversion of a certificate 
earned before 1945 into a new type, an applicant may satisfy the requirements 
in a subject field by making a score of 45 or more on the optional examination; 
and if he meets all other requirements, he may use a scaled score of 50 or more 
on the professional information section of the National Teacher Examinations 
as a basis for issuance of a professional certificate, which is the highest type. 

In Utah, use of examinations for teacher certification is limited to qualifying 
elementary teachers for kindergarten positions and out-of-state teachers for 
school-health education. 

In Virginia, for renewal or revival of a certificate the state department of 
education requires 6 semester hours of college credit in approved courses or a 
successful examination on three books selected in consultation with the division 
superintendent from a recommended reading list. 

In Washington, as a substitute for a college course in state education law, an 
applicant can take an examination that is given in March by each county super- 
intendent. On the examination, which is prepared and scored by the State Board 
of Education, the applicant must make a score of 85 per cent or more. 

In West Virginia, for certification the State Department of Education accepts 
evidence of proficiency by examination as a substitute for courses in professional 
education or the teaching field. In order to obtain a certificate, an applicant must 
make or exceed a minimum score on the National Teacher Examinations, 
including the common examinations and the optional examinations in the fields 
for which he is to be certificated. On the common examinations, the minimum 
weighted total score is 560; the minimum on any part is 50. On the optional 
examinations the minimum scaled score is 56. Furthermore, the West Virginia 
director of teacher preparation and professional standards wishes eventually to 
require English proficiency examinations of all teachers. 

Wyoming permits an applicant for a teaching certificate to pass an examination 
prepared or approved by the State Department of Education as a substitute for a 
college course in the United States Constitution and the state Constitution. 


Examinations Given by Joint Action 


The six states where the certification agency and the preparing institution work 
together in the use of certain examinations for teachers are Arkansas, Florida, 
Kansas, Kentucky, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. The Arkansas department of 
education recognizes standard competency tests given at the college level for a 
maximum of six semester hours in typewriting, eight hours in shorthand, and 
three hours in mathematics for elementary teachers. 

In Florida, an applicant for a certificate may validate college work done at an 
unaccredited institution by scoring 575 or higher on the National Teacher 
Common Examinations administered by an institution that is accredited for 
graduate study. 

In Kansas, if a college examines an applicant in foreign language or type- 
writing and shorthand, and finds that he has the equivalent of the state require- 
ment, the state department of public instruction certifies him to the accrediting 
section as qualified for the appropriate subject. 
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The Kentucky Department of Education permits a prospective teacher to take 
examinations in any subject in general education and, if he passes, to enroll in an 
advanced course in the same subject instead of the beginning course. The 
University of Kentucky and the University of Louisville allow students to 
establish credit by examination. 

In New Jersey, for a certificate in vocational education, the State Department of 
education, in conjuction with Rutgers University, recognizes up to 30 semester 
hours of college credit on the basis of practical experience and examination. An 
applicant with extensive industrial and trade experience may be examined by 
a committee that employs oral, written, and performance tests extending through 
a day or two. 

In Wisconsin, a person who has a bachelor’s degree, but lacks certain courses, 
may remove his deficiencies and meet the requirements for a teaching certificate 
by taking examinations which are selected, or developed, and administered by 
an accredited four-year college or university. Although the responsibility for 
examining and recommending the candidates belongs to the institution, co- 
ordination of the program of certification by examination is the business of the 
state superintendent of public instruction. Minimum standards for this program 
must equal the median level reached by graduates of teacher education programs. 
The written and performance examinations, in combination with course credits, 
must provide evidence that required competences have been attained by the 
prospective teacher in general education, subject fields to be taught, courses 
required by statute, and professional education, including educational theory and 
methods and the ability to teach as demonstrated by classroom supervised student 
teaching. Use of the Graduate Record Examinations and the National Teacher 
Examinations is encouraged, but the institutions are urged to develop examina- 
tions which reflect local requirements and standards. 


Purposes of Examinations 

The examinations that are related to teacher certification serve these four 
general purposes: (1) to substitute for a required course, subject, or field; (2) to 
validate work done privately or at an unaccredited college; (3) to establish 
advanced credit in college; and (4) to provide evidence of competence in addition 
to credit in college courses. Under varying circumstances, the examinations may 
serve in the place of college credit for professional education in Illinois (emer- 
gency certificate), Missouri, New Hampshire, and Wisconsin; for general educa- 
tion in Illinois (emergency certificate), Missouri, and Wisconsin; for any subject 
to be taught, in New Hampshire and Wisconsin; for elementary-school subjects 
in Missouri; for foreign languages in Kansas; for school-health education and 
kindergarten in Utah; for a part of mathematics in the elementary school in 
Arkansas; for music in Colorado; for typewriting and shorthand in Arkansas and 
Kansas; for United States or state constitution in Illinois, Nevada, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming; for school law in Nevada and Washington; for state history in 
Oklahoma; for certificate renewal credit in Virginia. 

As a means of validating unaccredited work, examinations are used in Florida 
in a joint action of colleges and state certification agency, by the New Hampshire 
state agency, and by Mississippi colleges. They are used to establish advanced 
college credit in Kentucky and New Jersey by joint action of institutions and 
state agency, and in Mississippi and Oklahoma by action within the colleges. 
They are used as a proficiency test, in addition to college courses, for English 
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usage by Alabama colleges, one Mississippi college, and the North Dakota 
teachers colleges; for foreign languages by New Hampshire; for music by Mon- 
tana; for general education, professional education, or any subject to be taught, 
by South Carolina and West Virginia. 


Types of Examinations 

The examinations may be grouped according to the agency that prepares them 
and the area tested. With respect to the preparing agent there are three types: 
(1) college examinations, (2) state teacher-certification examinations, and (3) 
National Teacher Examinations supplied by the Educational Testing Service. The 
college examinations, which are aside from those given in courses, are used for 
any general education subject (by advanced standing) in Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin; for English usage by Alabama colleges for under- 
graduates in their third year, one Mississippi college and the North Dakota 
teachers colleges for all students before graduation; any subject to be taught, in 
Wisconsin; for foreign language in Kansas to establish equivalence of college 
credit and in some areas of New Hampshire to prove competence; for a part of 
mathematics in the elementary school in Arkansas; for typewriting and shorthand 
in Arkansas and Mississippi to validate work done previously and in Kansas to 
establish equivalence of college credit; for vocational education (industrial and 
trade) in New Jersey; and for professional education in Wisconsin. 

The state certification €xaminations are used to meet requirements for United 
States and state Constitution in Illinois, Nevada, and Wyoming; for state history 
in Oklahoma; for school law in Nevada and Washington; for a combination of 
social science, natural science, language arts, and professional education in 
Illinois (emergency certificate) and Missouri (one-year elementary certificate) ; 
for health education and kindergarten in Utah; for music in Colorado and 
Montana; and for recommended reading to renew or revive a certificate in 
Virginia. 

As for the National Teacher Examinations, the Common Examinations are 
used by Florida to validate work done at an unaccredited college; both the 
Common and the Optional Examinations are used by New Hampshire to validate 
unaccredited work or to substitute for required courses, by South Carolina to 
grade the certificate in relation to competence, by West Virginia to determine 
competence, and by Wisconsin to substitute for required courses. 


Certification Officers Reveal Mixed Feelings 


Responses of the state certification officers revealed mixed feelings toward 
certificate examinations. Some apparently view with shame the vestiges of an 
older time when a man or women with meager schooling and apprenticeship 
became a licensed teacher by examination. In their letters they hastened to say 
that their state does not employ teacher examinations—or rarely issues certificates 
on the basis of examination. On the other hand, some state officials—for example, 
those in South Carolina and West Virginia—are enthusiastic in support of cer- 
tificate examinations. They belong to a recent move to provide flexibility of 
certification requirements and to ensure teacher competence. 

The respondents from Colorado and Oklahoma, who make little or no use of 
examinations for certification, favor relying on the recommendation of the pre- 
paring institution and not using examinations at state certification level. Ohio 
and Rhode Island do not plan to consider certification by examination. Arizona, 
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Connecticut, and Maine have an interest in the subject. Georgia is considering 
the use of the National Teacher Examinations to validate work done at un- 
accredited colleges and to permit teachers to add a teaching field. In October 
1959, at a Minnesota meeting sponsored by the State Board of Education and 
College Board, administrators of colleges and public schools and members of the 
Boards seemed willing for colleges to extend the use of tests to evaluate teacher 
education but unwilling for state agencies to employ certificate examinations. In 
the same month the New York Board of Regents eliminated the only examination 
for certification the state had, a test to determine speaking competence of a teacher 
of foreign languages. Vermont teachers are encouraged to make the results of 
their National Teacher Examinations a part of their certification file, but the 
certification officer believes the colleges, and not the State Department of Edu- 
cation, should be responsible for determining teacher competence by examination. 
Last year the Florida legislature failed to pass a bill requiring applicants for 





certificates to take the National Teacher Examinations. 


Taste I 


Use AND ADMINISTRATION OF EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHER CERTIFICATION 























States Reporting | 
—_ — —_ + | —e ‘ Use of “— 9 
o Use o | Some Use o se 0 | Examinations by me Use 
Examinations Examinations Examinations by State Certification | Examinations by 
| Institutions * Agency” Joint Action * 

Alaska | Alabama | Alabama 
Arizona | Arkansas | Arkansas 
California | Colorado Colorado 
Connecticut | Florida Florida 
Delaware | Illinois | Illinois 
Georgia | Kansas | Kansas 
Hawaii Kentucky | Kentucky 
Idaho | Mississippi Mississippi 
Indiana | Missouri Missouri 
Iowa | Montana Montana 
Louisiana | Nevada Nevada 
Maine | New Hampshire New Hampshire 
Maryland New Jersey New Jersey 
Massachusetts | North Dakota | North Dakota 
Michigan Oklahoma Oklahoma 
Minnesota | South Carolina South Carolina 
Nebraska | Utah Utah 
New Mexico Virginia Virginia 
New York | Washington Washington 
North Carolina West Virginia West Virginia 
Ohio | Wisconsin Wisconsin 
Oregon | Wyoming Wyoming 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island | | 
South Dakota | 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 

Totals 28 22 | 3 13 6 








* Outside of courses and without any action by state certification agency. 
> Without action by institutions. 
* State certification agency and institutions. 
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Appendix | 
Purposes Served by Examinations for Teacher Certification 


Substitute for Course, Subject, or Field. 
A. Professional Education—Illinois, Missouri, New Hampshire, and Wis- 
consin. 

B. General Education—Ullinois, Missouri, and Wisconsin. 

C. Any Subject To Be Taught—New Hampshire and Wisconsin. 

D. Elementary Subjects—Missouri. 

E. Foreign Languages—Kansas. 

F. Health Education—Utah. 

G. Kindergarten—Utah. 

H. Mathematics for Elementary School—Arkansas. 

I. Music—Colorado. 

J. Typewriting and Shorthand—Arkansas and Kansas. 

K. United States or State Constitution—Illinois, Nevada, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

. School Law—Nevada and Washington. 

M. State History—Oklahoma. 

N. Certificate Renewal Credit—Virginia. 


Validation of Work Done at Unaccredited College. 

A. Florida by joint action of state certification agency and institutions. 

B. Mississippi (in colleges). 

C. New Hampshire by state certification agency. 

Advanced Standing Credit in College. 

A. Kentucky by joint action of state certification agency and institutions. 

B. New Jersey by joint action. 

C. Mississippi (in colleges). 

D. Oklahoma (in colleges) . 

Competence Test in Addition to Courses. 

A. English Usage—Alabama (college), Mississippi (one college), and North 
Dakota (teachers colleges). 

. Foreign Languages—New Hampshire. 

. Music—Montana. 

. Any Subject To Be Taught—South Carolina and West Virginia. 
Professtonal Education—South Carolina and West Virginia. 
General Education—South Carolina and West Virginia. 


a 


"MOOS 


Appendix II 
Types of Examinations Used 


. College Examinations, Aside from Those Given in Courses. 
A. Any Subject in General Education, by Advanced Standing. 
1. Kentucky. 
2. Mississippi. 
8. Oklahoma. 
4. Wisconsin. 
B. English Usage. 
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1. Alabama colleges for undergraduates in their third year. 

2. Mississippi Southern College for all students before graduation. 
3. North Dakota teachers colleges for all students before graduation. 
Any Subject To Be Taught: Wisconsin. 

. Foreign Languages. 

1. Kansas, to establish equivalence of college credit for certificate. 

2. Some areas of New Hampshire, to prove competence. 
Mathematics for Elementary School, in Part: Arkansas. 


. Typewriting and Shorthand. 


1. Arkansas, to validate work done previously. 
2. Kansas, to establish equivalence of college credit for certificate. 
3. Mississippi, to validate work done in unaccredited college. 


. Vocational Education (Industrial and Trade): New Jersey. 


H. Professional Education: Wisconsin. 


II. State Teacher Certification Examinations. 


ITI. 


A. 


ts 


G. 


United States and State Constitution. 
1. Illinois. 

2. Nevada. 

3. Wyoming. 


. State History: Oklahoma. 
. School Law. 


1. Nevada. 
2. Washington. 
. Combined Subjects—Social Science, Natural Science, Language Arts, and 
Professional Education. 
1. Illinois, for provisional certificate. 
2. Missouri, for one-year elementary school certificate. 
Health Education and Kindergarten: Utah, to determine competence. 
Music. 
1. Colorado, for band and orchestra teachers—little used method. 
2. Montana: performance test. 


Recommended Reading for Renewal or Revival of Certificate: Virginia. 


National Teacher Examinations. 


A. 


B. 


Common Examinations, To Validate Work Done at Unaccredited Col- 
lege: Florida. 

Common and Optional Examinations. 

1. New Hampshire, to validate work done at unaccredited college or to 
substitute for courses required for certificate. 

South Carolina, to grade certificate in relation to competence. 

. West Virginia, to determine competence. 

Wisconsin, to substitute for courses required for certificate. 


wm oo NO 











Jay E. Greene 


Qualifying Examinations Plus Institutional 
Recommendation for Teacher Certification 


ln the discussion now taking place concerning the possible use of teacher pro- 
ficiency examinations in teacher certification, it may be desirable to define terms 
so that all discussants will have a common understanding of the proposal. “Pro- 
ficiency examination” is a somewhat misleading term, since it may convey the 
notion of a test to appraise teacher competence or ability. Actually no written 
test has yet been developed and none is on the horizon which will reliably 
measure or make predictions as to the complex factors that make up teacher 
competence. 

The term “proficiency examination,” as used by the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education, is defined as measurement of knowledge of various dis- 
ciplines, academic and professional. This type of test might better be called a 
qualifying (teacher background) examination. 

I propose that a written qualifying (teacher background) examination be given 
to each candidate after he has completed his program of preparation for teaching 
and before certification as a teacher. The examination might thus be taken at 
the conclusion of a four-year program or subsequent to that. Admission to the 
examination should be contingent upon the recommendation of an accredited 
institution for teacher education that the student has satisfactorily completed an 
approved teacher preparation course. 

The written examination should appraise a candidate’s knowledge and under- 
standing in his academic field of specialization; e.g., science, foreign languages, 
English, and in his professional field, e.g., methods of teaching, child psychology. 
The examination might include short-answer questions and essay-type questions. 
(Experience indicates that it is very difficult to prepare an adequate short-answer 
test in the professional field of education.) The essay-type questions should be 
rated for correctness of written English as well as for content. Candidates who 
fail the examination should not be certificated, but should be permitted to re- 
apply after a stated interval. 

In elaboration of his proposal, the author will develop the following three 
premises: (1) that qualifying (teacher background) examinations are desirable 
and necessary in the teacher certification process; (2) that these examinations 
should be prepared and administered by the state teacher certification departments 
with the co-operation of the organized profession, and (3) that passing these 
examinations should not be considered as a substitute for preparation at and 
recommendation by an accredited teacher education institution, but as an addi- 
tional requisite. 

1. Qualifying or teacher background examinations are desirable and necessary 
in the teacher certification process. 

The total preparation of teachers includes professional courses, e.g., psychology 
of learning and methods of teaching, and courses in an academic area of special- 


Dr. Greene is a member of the Board of Examiners of the Board of Education of New 
York City. 
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ization, e.g., English, music, social studies. Reasonable mastery of the content 
of these courses, it is generally agreed, is a background requirement for teaching, 
despite the fact that those students who achieve the best mastery of the content 
of these courses may not necessarily be the best teachers. It is true that appropriate 
qualities of personality are of major importance to successful teaching, but it is 
also recognized that these qualities of personality have a better chance of being 
effective in teaching if there is adequate background knowledge and under- 
standing. 

At the present time students may be enrolled in these courses, receive passing 
grades in them, and enter teaching careers without achieving reasonable mastery 
of the essential background knowledge. There is great diversity as to standards 
of achievement required among different universities and among different 
instructors in the same university. 

In New York City academic specialty tests were given to applicants for high- 
school teaching licenses who had been prepared in accredited teacher education 
institutions in various parts of the country. The results of these tests showed a 
lack of reasonable mastery on the part of substantial numbers of would-be 
teachers. 

The social studies academic background examination was taken by 370 
prospective teachers. The range of individual ratings on this test was from 82 
per cent to 20 per cent. The median rating of the group was about 58 per cent, 
but 52 applicants received ratings below 40 per cent, and 10 applicants had 
ratings below 30 per cent. 

The academic background examination for English majors was taken by 
281 candidates. The range of individual ratings in this test was from 90 per cent 
to 30 per cent. The median rating of the group was approximately 68 per cent, 
but 29 applicants received ratings below 50 per cent. Eight individuals had 
ratings below 40 per cent. 

Results in the field of mathematics were poorest. Many of the applicants in 
this field were woefully unprepared in their specialty. The test in mathematics 
was taken by 192 candidates. Three candidates received more than 90 per cent 
on the test, but 40 applicants received marks below 25 per cent. 

Examinations given in professional background knowledge and understanding, 
e.g., in methods of teaching, also reveal disturbing numbers who do not have 
reasonable mastery. 

Tests of ability to write reasonably correct English have revealed that about 10 
in every 100 applicants have not mastered the ability to meet a minimum standard 
of acceptability. 

If reasonable mastery of professional and academic knowledge is an essential 
part of the program of teacher education, it would seem desirable to require the 
passing of an appropriate, comprehensive examination at the conclusion of their 
preparation for a teaching career and before they are certificated as teachers. 

Such examinations would perform the following useful functions: 

A. They would be an integrating force requiring students to review, integrate, 
and apply essential elements of learning obtained in different courses. 

B. They would screen out those who failed to meet minimum standards, or 
they would bring about remedial efforts on the part of below-standard applicants 
to raise the level of their background knowledge. 

C. These examinations would be a force toward bringing about greater 
selectivity prior to admission on the part of teacher education institutions. 
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D. To the extent that the selection and preparation for teaching would thus be 
improved, the profession itself would be strengthened. We would be taking a 
giant practical step toward eliminating the erroneous but widely held notion that 
there is no subject-matter requirement for teaching and that anyone can expose 
himself to a few courses and be certificated as a teacher. 

One of the major arguments that have been advanced against the use of such 
teacher background examinations is that the examinations would strait-jacket the 
curricula of teacher education institutions. This is the classic argument against 
all examinations, even those prepared by an individual instructor to appraise the 
efficacy of his own teaching. There are these practical answers to this objection: 

A. Similar examinations which are used as part of the certification of lawyers, 
doctors, and other professionals have not strait-jacketed preparatory institutions 
in those fields. 

B. We have accepted the notion of a national accreditation agency, the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, as desirable for the 
improvement of teacher education programs. Yet the same arguments about ex- 
cessive uniformity and strait-jacketing were voiced against this stronger control 
of accreditation by NCATE. 

C. Since such examinations will be prepared with the co-operation of the 
organized profession, including teacher education institutions, on a state or 
regional basis, there is assurance that the questions will deal with generally 
accepted essentials of background understanding. There is an ample area around 
and beyond these essentials for as much genuine experimentation and originality 
as exists now. 

D. Many of the large cities in this country have been selecting teachers on the 
basis of examinations, but there is as much experimentation in the teacher educa- 
tion institutions adjacent to these cities as is generally true in more distant places. 

E. Let it be admitted that in some ideal situations examinations may not be 
sufficiently productive in terms of efforts that go into them. However, we do not 
have this ideal situation as far as teacher education is concerned. The number of 
institutions preparing teachers is increasing and standards of selection and in- 
struction vary greatly. The teaching profession itself has been attacked as having 
no standards, no professional background requirements. The national accredita- 
tion movement is a major step toward improvement, but the efforts of NCATE 
to raise standards would be reinforced by appropriate certification examinations. 


2. The qualifying or teacher background examinations should be prepared and 
administered by state teacher certification departments in co-operation with the 
organized profession. 

There should be a teacher examination division formed as an adjunct of each 
state teacher certification department. This division would set up various ad- 
visory boards to prepare and rate the qualifying (teacher background) examina- 
tions. The advisory boards would consist of appropriate representatives of the 
teaching profession on all levels. The examinations would be administered at 
designated times in various parts of the state. 

Having the examinations prepared on a statewide basis rather than nationally 
would provide some necessary flexibility in accordance with existing inter-state 
differences. Having the examination prepared under the direction of a group 
representing the teaching profession at large would insure adequacy, reasonable- 
ness of scope, and practicality in approach. 
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The additional expenditure by the state would not be great, particularly in 
terms of benefits obtained. State teacher certification departments would be 
making a more substantial contribution to the maintenance of standards of 
teacher selection than through the present procedures. Large scale teacher 
examinations are being prepared and administered now by large cities. For ex- 
ample, New York City examines more than 20,000 applicants annually. Chicago 
and Los Angeles similarly examine thousands of applicants. 

Some who have considered the use of qualifying (teacher background) examina- 
tions have suggested that these be prepared and used internally by each teacher 
education institution as part of the program. The reasons given for this sugges- 
tion have been (1) to avoid strait-jacketing institutional planning and (2) to be 
consistent in giving institutions broad control in developing suitable teacher 
education programs. 

The advantages of the statewide qualifying examination as against the institu- 
tional self-prepared test are as follows: 

A. A better constructed, better rated examination could be prepared with re- 
sources on the state level. It would be much more expensive for each individual 
institution to duplicate test construction. 

B. The statewide examination would have more breadth than one prepared 
locally because the views of members of the profession at large would have been 
secured as against the probability of local examinations prepared by personnel 
within the one institution. 

C. Rating standards for the locally prepared examinations would vary greatly 
from institution to institution, so as to defeat the very purpose of elevating 
standards. The fact is that many teacher education institutions which possess 
such autonomy are graduating teachers without adequate mastery of background 
knowledge and understanding. Referral of the examination procedures to local 
institutions would bring about no substantial improvement. 

D. The statewide qualifying examination would allow an institution to make 
comparisons in this respect with broader norms. It is true that institutions will be 
concerned about unfair and unwise publication of comparisons, but proper 
safeguards can be established. 


3. Passing the qualifying (teacher background) examinations should not be con- 
sidered as a substitute for preparation at and recommendation by an accredited 
teacher education institution but as an additional requisite. 


The qualifying examinations can appraise knowledge and understanding in 
the areas of academic scholarship and professional practices. They cannot ap- 
praise personality factors, performance skills, oral communication ability, atti- 
tudes, behavior patterns, ideals, integrity, etc. Such factors, which are just as 
important as background knowledge, must be developed and appraised in 
appropriate teacher education programs. Thus it would not be desirable for 
individuals who could succeed in passing the qualifying examination to omit the 
institutional preparation. 

It is possible, by self-study, for exceptional individuals to pass required 
examinations for licensure as physicians, lawyers, or accountants, but responsible 
people do not seriously suggest omission of the required institutional preparation 
for such individuals. Such exceptional individuals, even more than average 
persons, might benefit from a good program of institutional preparation. 
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In any case, the gain of a few exceptional individuals by way of a short-cut 
procedure would be far outweighed by the consequent undermining of profes- 
sional standards. A result would be that all too many unqualified persons would 
seek admission via the short-cut. Many capable students knowing that the short- 
cut would be open, would reject initial praparation for teaching in favor of other 
careers. 

In conclusion let me say that my proposal concerning the use of qualifying 
(teacher background) examinations is not offered as a panacea to raise professional 
standards and to remedy weaknesses in professional preparation. There is no one 
answer to these problems, and my proposal has many weaknesses. We stand now 
at the beginning of a new decade, however, in which we hope to make progress 
for our profession. Progress is not achieved by inaction. A total program must 
be developed and thereafter must be put into action. My proposal is offered as 
one element in the total program. 


Willard B. Spalding 
Gerald J. Meindl 


The Institutional Recommendation 
for Certification 


| N recent years an increasing number of states have included a recommendation 
from an accredited college among the requirements to be met by applicants 
for a certificate to teach.1 The trend toward further use of this requirement is 
undoubtedly affected by the forms used by the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education where, under “Standard and Guide III, Student Personnel 
Programs and Services for Teacher Education,” one finds: 


Regardless of the pattern of organization for teacher education used by the institu- 
tion, a unified system of records should be established for all persons preparing to teach. 
These records should contain appropriate academic and personal data on all persons 
preparing to teach and should be readily available for use by faculty members concerned 
with these students. Responsibility for final recommendation for teacher certification 

. Should be assigned to one qualified person. 


In this article the authors examine both what constitutes “appropriate per- 
sonal data,” and some problems which result from the use of institutional 
recommendation as a requirement for certification. 

Presumably, “appropriate personal data” can be defined in part by specific 
requirements of states where institutional recommendation is required. Forms 
used in all such states were examined and the following excerpts, showing what 

* 'W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, 4 Manual on Certification Requirements for School 


Personnel in the United States, 1959 Edition (Washington, D. C.: National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education Association, 1959) P- 18. 





‘Dr. Spalding is chairman of the Division of Education, Portland (Oregon) State College, 
and Mr. Meindl is attorney for the Oregon Education Association, Portland. 
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officials of the institutions signing institutional recommendation are expected 
to state or affirm, were selected to illustrate the problems most fully: 


Arizona. In my judgment . . . is worthy of certification. 

Kentucky. The applicant sustains good moral character. 

Kansas. Is the applicant’s moral influence in the school and community satisfactory? 

Michigan. Affirming that the intellectual fitness, training, good moral character, and a 
correct understanding of the principles underlying the American tradition has been 
proved by the applicant during his college career. 

Mississippi. Known to me as a person of good moral character and possesses such 
qualities of personality, leadership and professional interest as . . . would warrant the 
issuance of a teacher's certificate. 

North Dakota. Do you know of any reason why this applicant should not receive a 
certificate to which a person with the same education and experience would ordinarily 
be entitled? If so, enumerate on the reverse side of this sheet. 

Ohio. The applicant, in addition to having satisfied all course requirements for the 
certificate indicated above, is a person of good moral character, free from disqualifying 
physical defects, and has demonstrated competence in oral and written English. 

Pennsylvania. The applicant is known to me as a person of good moral character 
(School Code, Section 1209) and possesses such qualities of personality, leadership and 
professional interest which, if all other legal requirements have been met, would warrant 
the issuance of a teacher's certificate. 

Wisconsin. I recommend that a license to teach be granted. 


The Use of Institutional Recommendation 

Before turning to the main issues with which this article is concerned, the 
authors suggest that the NCATE and the National Education Association might 
well examine the ways in which legislatures and state boards of education are 
using the device of institutional recommendation in order to ascertain whether 
or not it is wholly beneficial. Possibly a model law or regulation could be 
pro 

Phrases like “good moral character,” “qualities of personality,” “worthy of 
certification,” “qualities of leadership,” “free from disqualifying physical defects,” 
and “understanding of the principles underlying the American tradition,” 
imply that the college official charged with the responsibility of making an 
institutional recommendation will have access to data by which he can make 
appropriate judgments. Since a certificate to teach is issued by the state, officers 
who make the judgments upon which institutional recommendation is based 
probably should not go beyond what states usually mean by such terms as those 
used above. Each such officer would, however, be expected to meet fully the 
expectations of the state. The meanings of such terms are formed in the laws 
and in the decisions of courts when considering cases involving teachers. They 
are found most commonly in laws and decisions relating to the dismissal of 
teachers and to the revocation of certificates. 

In most states the causes for dismissal of a teacher are specified by statute. 
Taking the state of Oregon as an example, Section 342.265, Oregon Revised 
Statutes, provides as follows: 

Causes for dismissal of permanent teacher: No permanent teacher shall be dismissed 
except for inefficiency, unbecoming conduct, insubordination, neglect of duty or failure 
to comply with such reasonable requirements of the school board as may be prescribed 
to show normal improvement and evidence of professional training and growth. 


The above statute applies to permanent teachers under the Oregon Tenure Law. 
Section 342.530, Oregon Revised Statutes, provides as follows: 
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Dismissal of teachers: The district school board shall dismiss teachers only for good 
cause shown. In case the board passes an order to dismiss, the material reason therefor 
shall be spread upon the record by the district clerk. 


The above statute applies to dismissal of teachers who are not under tenure. 

Most tenure acts specify certain grounds for dismissal and then include the 
statement “for other good cause.” Among the causes which have been held 
sufficient to constitute grounds for dismissal of a teacher are: insubordination or 
violation of the rules and regulations of the school board; lack of co-operation; 
inability or incompetence; lack of efficiency in teaching or discipline; negligence 
in discharge of, or in attention to, duties; willful and persistent negligence; 
membership in a subversive organization or engaging in subversive activities; 
refusal to waive immunity in appearing or testifying before a court of legislative 
committee; and immoral or unprofessional conduct. 

The Supreme Court of Oregon in the case of Foreman vs. School District No. 
25, decided in 1916 and reported in 81 Oregon Reports, at page 587, held in 
effect that moral misconduct outside the schoolroom will generally, of itself, be 
sufficient to terminate the contract of teaching, and further that any acts com- 
mitted by the teacher outside of the schoolroom as an individual, as distinguished 
from being a teacher, while they did not constitute a breach of the contract of 
teaching, yet would be so objectionable that the individual may no longer be 
desirable as a teacher. 


In 47 American Jurisprudence, at page 396, it is stated as follows: 

In construing this phrase (“other good and just cause’), the courts have held that it 
not only may be a cause not resulting in the grounds enumerated in the statute, but 
that it includes any cause which bears a reasonable relation to the teacher’s fitness or 
capacity to discharge the duties of the position. Indeed, it has been said that “good 
cause” in a statute of this kind is by no means limited to some form of inefficiency or 
misconduct on the part of the teacher dismissed, but includes any ground put forward 
by a school committee in good faith and which is not arbitrary, irrational, unreasonable, 
or irrelevant to the committee's task of building up and maintaining an efficient school 
system. Limited only by the statutory provision that they must be good and just causes, 
the jurisdiction and discretion to determine what these causes may be rests in the hands 
of the school authorities. 


A license or certicate to teach, which is issued by the state, may be revoked on 
the grounds provided by statute in that state. In volume 78, Corpus Juris Secun- 
dum, at page 988, this problem is discussed as follows: 


A license or certificate may be revoked for the grounds provided by statute, as for in- 
competency, immorality, cruelty, or general neglect, for immoral or unprofessional 
conduct, profanity or evident unfitness for teaching, for a failure to attend township, 
district, or county institutes, or for other adequate or sufficient causes rendering him 
unworthy to be a teacher; but the grounds for revocation must be related in time to the 
teaching period. The licensee, by accepting and acting under the license, assents to the 
statutory provisions for revocation. Where the statute enumerates the causes for which 
a teacher's certificate may be revoked, such enumeration excludes all other grounds. A 
provision for the suspension or removal of a teacher for certain causes does not authorize 
the revocation of his certificate. A certificate of a supervising principal in a particular 
class district does not become annulled because, after its issuance, a high school course is 
established which embraces subjects which the supervising principal is not certified to 
teach. 

The revocation must be by the officer or board having that power under the statute. 
The power may be granted to a particular officer in express terms, or the power may be 
implied from the duty placed on that officer in general terms to “elevate the character 
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and qualification of teachers by all means in his power,” or from a reading of the entire 
school law and reference in some of the sections to a possible revocation of the certifi- 
cate which can be explained on no other ground than that the power is granted to the 
officer named. A revocation of the certificate operates as an annulment of the contract 
of employment, but a void order revoking a teacher's certificate does not deprive him of 
any right, and he may proceed to teach his school regardless of it. Although a distinction 
may be drawn between the power to revoke a certificate and the power to deny a re- 
newal of a certificate, the exercise of either power brings about the same result, that is, 
the deprivation of the teacher of the right to teach. Whenever the revocation of a 
teacher's certificate is in issue, a record thereof which it is the county superintendent's 
duty to keep is the best and proper evidence. 


Section 342.070, Oregon Revised Statutes, provides that the superintendent of 
public instruction, upon a written complaint made to him by or through any 
county school superintendent, may revoke a teacher's certificate for immorality, 
intemperance, crime against the law of the state, gross neglect of duty, or any 
gross unfitness. This same section also provides that the superintendent of public 
instruction shall revoke any teacher's certificate upon that teacher being convicted 
of a crime involving narcotics or sexual offense. 

Institutional recommendations seem to be intended in part to insure the 
issuance of certificates to persons who will be able to retain jobs and who will 
continue to hold certificates. Such recommendations require the use of data re- 
lating to qualities stated in laws, regulations of state boards of education, and 
decisions of courts, as described above. These include “unbecoming conduct,” 
“membership in a subversive organization,” “immoral conduct,” “moral mis- 
conduct,” “immorality,” “profanity, ”" “crime against the law of 
the state,” and “sexual offense.” 


in temperance, 


Complications 

Considerable data which are pertinent to judgments about these qualities 
in prospective teachers rest in the files of student personnel officers, counselors, 
and college clinics. But few counselors, clinicians or personnel officers are will- 
ing to disclose this information to officials charged with making institutional 
recommendations. 

When a student comes to a counselor for guidance, his immediate problems 
may stem from more deep-seated ones which need to be examined by him if he is 
to achieve maximum success in college. The forces which have created these 
problems often prevent the student from talking about them. A basic task of 
the counselor is to create a relationship with such a student which will reduce 
these forces and encourage him to talk freely about what really bothers him. 

This task is complicated by the student's past experiences with adults seeking 
to guide him; by his feelings about himself and his problems, often including 
some sense of guilt; by his desire to succeed in college; by anxiety over possible 
inadequacies or failures; and by other facets of his personality. If one adds to 
these complications the fear that what he says will be held against him when he 
applies for admission to student teaching, he may be unwilling or unable to talk 
about the very problems where he most needs help. A counselor is then less likely 
to be able to provide the assistance which he is employed to give and which the 
student expects. 

An added complication arises from the training and expectations of counselors 
and the counseling profession. Both theory and professional ethics indicate that 
the student-counselor relationship should be one where confidence is maintained. 
Expecting a professionally trained counselor to reveal what a student has told 
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him during a counseling interview is also expecting him to act contrary both to 
his specific training and also to the ethical code of his profession. 


Privileged Communications 


Regardless of the desires or even of the ethical code of counselors, the question 
as to whether such communications of students are privileged and must remain 
confidential must be answered on a legal basis, since the officer of the institution 
is taking one step in the legal process of issuing a license to teach. 

In law there are two types of privileged communications. Certain confidential 
relationships are recognized either under the common law or by statutes as the 
basis for a privilege which may be claimed by or on behalf of one or sometimes 
both of the persons in the relationship against the disclosure of confidence be- 
tween them. Where this privilege is granted, the party may not be compelled 
in a court proceeding to disclose a confidential communication. 

The mere fact that matters are treated as confidential between the parties 
does not insulate them from the reach of the courts as evidence. Ethical re- 
straints against disclosure of confidences are not synonymous with legal restraints 
placed thereon, and the two rest upon entirely different considerations. The 
public interest is best served by the paramount requirement that all facts relevant 
to a litigated issue should be available to the court to the end that the truth may 
be ascertained, thus ordinarily the sanctity of confidence must yield to the neces- 
sity of getting all the facts and it is only in a few rare relationships that the public 
policy of protecting the relationship overrides the public policy of unrestricted 
inquiry. (Jones on Evidence, 5th Edition, Sections 816, 817.) 

An established rule of common law is that confidential communications be- 
tween an attorney and his client and confidential communications between hus- 
band and wife are privileged and cannot be divulged even in court by either 
without the consent of the other. These rules are founded upon the principles of 
public policy and have been extended by statute in most states. For example, in 
Oregon the state legislature has extended this confidential relationship to include 
a priest or clergyman and his parishioner, a physician and his patient, a public 
officer as to communications made to him in official confidence when the public 
interest would suffer by the disclosure, a stenographer and her employer, and a 
professional nurse and her patient. (Section 44.040, Oregon Revised Statutes.) 

A communication made by a student to his counselor is clearly not privileged 
within the above meaning. It is doubtful if any legislature has extended this 
privilege to the relationship of a counselor and student. 

The other type of privilege is that granted to a person which relieves him from 
being responsible in damages for libel and slander. On the ground of public 
policy, the law recognizes certain communications as privileged and as such, not 
within the rules imposing liability for defamation. 

The question of whether or not the officer who recommends or fails to rec- 
ommend a student for a certificate to teach is responsible in damages for libel 
and slander must be answered in terms of this second type of privilege. 

This type of privileged communication is divided into two general classes, 
namely: (1) those which are absolutely privileged, and (2) those which are 
qualifiedly or conditionally privileged. 

The class of absolutely privileged communications is very narrow and is 
practically limited to legislative and judicial proceedings and other acts of the 
state, which includes communications made in the discharge of a duty under 
express authority of law by or to heads of executive departments of the state. 
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A publication or statement is conditionally privileged where circumstances 
exist or are reasonably believed to exist which cast on a person the duty of making 
a communication to a certain other person to whom he makes such communi- 
cation in the performance of his duty, or, where the person is so situated that it 
becomes right in the interest of society that he should tell third persons certain 
facts which he, in good faith, proceeds to do. Some courts have defined this con- 
ditional privilege as a communication made in good faith on any subject matter 
in which the person communicating has an interest or in reference to which he 
has a duty, is privileged if made to a person having a corresponding interest or 
duty even though it contains matter which, without this privilege, would be 
actionable in a libel suit, and although the duty is not a legal one but only a 
moral or social duty. 

With a particular reference to school matters, it is stated in Volume 33, 
American Jurisprudence, at page 130, as follows: 


Because of the great public interest involved, it is generally recognized that statements 
in regard to school matters are qualifiedly privileged if made by persons having a 
common duty or interest in the premises and acting in good faith. Thus, it has been 
held that no action will lie for defamatory matter contained in a school superintendent's 
statement as to the character of a teacher, a school board's request for revocation of a 
teacher's license, an examiner's report on the qualifications of an applicant, or a patron's 
petition against the appointment of a designated candidate for a position. On similar 
principles, it seems to be settled that such communications as a letter sent by a school 
physician to the parent of a dismissed student explaining the reasons for his exclusion, 
a complaint filed by a patron with a superintendent charging one of the pupils with 
misconduct during school hours, and a warning sent by a principal to a boardinghouse 
keeper that a certain student was crazy and should be ousted, are privileged, and afford 
no grounds for any suit. It must be borne in mind at all times that the privilege above 
referred to is only a qualified one, and affords no protection against an improper or 
excessive publication, or a publication from malicious motives. Thus, assuming that the 
parent of a school child is privileged to repeat to a member of the board of education a 
report that a teacher was afflicted with a contagious disease, it is clear that he can claim 
no privilege in respect of further repetitions to third persons. No privilege attaches to 
a teacher's entry in the school register to the effect that a certain pupil “was ruined by 
tobacco and whiskey.” 


Responsibility of Officials 

A counselor furnishing information about a student to a certifying officer 
would have this protection of a conditional privilege and would not be subjected 
to a suit for libel or defamation, providing he acted in good faith and without 
malice. A college official using this information and other data at his disposal 
in recommending or failing to recommend that a student receive a teaching 
certificate, would be similarly protected as long as he acted in good faith and 
without malice. 

It is clear that few officers of colleges who are deciding whether or not to 
recommend that a student should teach will have access to information collected 
by student personnel workers, such as counselors or clinical psychologists. It is 
equally clear that information which they have is not based upon privileged 
communications by students. One further question emerges which must also be 
answered on a legal basis. Is the certifying officer presumed to have used all in- 
formation which is in any files of the college when he makes an institutional 
recommendation? Stated another way, does the act of recommending or refusing 
to recommend that a student receive a license to teach imply that all relevant 
information about the student has been used? 





eS a 6S 
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Let us assume that the dean of education makes a certification based upon his 
own personal knowledge and observation and the information available to him 
from his own department. Let us further assume that the dean of men’s office or 
counseling office of the same institution has information that would indicate that 
the student is a moral risk or perhaps even possesses homicidal tendencies. In 
such a case, has the certifying officer violated some duty or responsibility when 
he makes a certification that is not based upon all of the knowledge possessed by 
his institution? 

In the case of a private corporation, it is presumed that the knowledge fur- 
nished to any branch of the corporation or any officer thereof is knowledge of the 
corporation itself. Further, a private corporation is bound by the acts of its 
agents when acting within the scope of their authority, and a private corporation 
could be held liable for damages if it failed to divulge information that it had a 
duty to divulge, even though the manager or some other officer did not know that 
one of its agents, on behalf of the corporation, had that knowledge. 


Responsibility of Government 


On the other hand, in the case of a sovereign power, such as the federal govern- 
ment or a state government, it is not presumed that one department has the 
knowledge possessed by another department. Further, a sovereign power is only 
bound in certain limited cases by the acts of its agents. 


With these principles in mind, perhaps there would be a difference between a 
state institution and a private institution. There might be some legal duty as 
well as a moral duty placed upon a private institution before making a certifica- 
tion, to investigate and have full knowledge of all facts available in the various 
departments of that private institution. On the other hand, as far as a state 
institution is concerned, there is probably a moral duty but perhaps not a legal 
duty. 

It would appear that if a state, either through a legislative act or through 
regulation, determines that a certification should be made by an institution prior 
to granting a license to teach, then that state should also require, probably by 
statute, that the entire information available in that institution should be pre- 
sented to the certifying officer in order that that certification would, in reality, be 
an institutional certification. Certainly, the public has the right to have the 
benefit of that protection. 











Jerome E. Leavitt 


Should Prospective Teachers Be Recommended 
for Certification by Their Colleges? 


Ax the present time there is no general agreement that college graduates 
should or that they should not be required to be recommended for certification 
by their colleges before they are eligible to teach in the various states. An in- 
creasing number of states, however, are requiring the approval and recommenda- 
tion of the teacher education institution from which a given student graduates 
as one requirement for a teacher's certificate. 


In a recent survey, the Oregon Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards asked the co-operation of the 50 state department of education 
officials in determining the present status of such procedure as well as their 
thinking in this regard. In order to secure the necessary data, these officials were 
asked to forward copies of any forms used in this regard if they had such a require- 
ment or if they planned to put one into effect. They were also asked to send in 
any thoughts they might have regarding this kind of requirement. 


All of the 50 states responded. Of the total, 31 (or 62 per cent) indicated that 
they required the recommendation of a college before they would certificate a 
teacher. Twenty-six (or 52 per cent) said that this was done on an official form. 
(This is 83 per cent of those who require recommendation.) Of the 50 states, 5 
(or 10 per cent) said that they were considering doing so in the future. (This is 
26 per cent of those who do not now have this requirement.) 


An examination of the forms and literature used for this purpose discloses 
that certain states require (1) that candidates meet the college teaching require- 
ments, (2) that the college program of teacher education be approved by the 
state department of education, and (3) that certain character and legal require- 
ments be fulfilled. These requirements are as true for states not requiring college 
recommendations as for those that do. 


In their suggestions for administering such requirements, state officials re- 
marked that (1) they like this requirement; (2) they assume that every candidate is 
satisfactory unless notified, therefore recommendations are not necessary; (3) if 
such a regulation is not in force, undesirable persons are admitted; (4) they be- 
lieve that the responsibility should rest with the teacher education institutions; 
(5) this requirement is only held for students graduating after 1950; (6) the 
references from the last superintendent can be used if the candidate is expe- 
rienced; (7) in their state students can go directly to the state department of 
education and omit the recommendation of the college; and (8) if five or more 
years have elapsed since graduation, character references can be substituted. 


Dr. Leavitt is professor of education, Portland State College, Portland, Oregon. 
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TaBie I 


States REQuIRING APPROVAL OF TEACHER EpucaTion INstITUTIONS BEFORE 
STUDENTS CAN BE CERTIFIED 


Require Official Considering Comments Regarding Administration 





State Approval Form Approval of Such A Requirement 
Used 
Alabama Yes Yes ne Believe it is the responsibility of the 
teacher education institution. 
Alaska No eo Yes 
Arizona Yes Yes 7 
Arkansas Yes rr - 
California No Yes - Have choice of college recommendation 
or applying directly to state department. 
Colorado No a Yes 
Connecticut Yes Yes “ 
Delaware No rs No 
Florida No = Yes Has now passed the legislature. 
Georgia Yes Yes ie But if five years have elapsed since 
graduation, character reference is used 
instead. 
Hawaii No a No 
Idaho Yes Yes - The form provided by the college. 
Illinois re we vs 
Indiana Yes ee But only for in-state teachers, others 
evaluated by state department. 
Iowa Yes 
Kansas Yes - 
Kentucky Yes Yes 
Louisiana Yes Yes x 
Maine No es es Assume student satisfactory unless col- 
lege notifies us to the contrary. 
Maryland No oa Yes A form will probably be developed, 
probably will only be required of recent 
graduates. 
Massachusetts No ” es 
Michigan Yes Yes +s Undesirable persons admitted when 
this requirement is not in force. 
Minnesota Yes Yes a Like this requirement very much. 
Mississippi Yes Yes as 
Missouri No ‘7s No 
Montana Yes Yes 
Nebraska Yes Yes - 
Nevada No a No 
New Hampshire No - - 
New Jersey No + Yes Very much in favor. 
New Mexico Yes Yes i 
New York No xs xis But can be done through in-state college 
recommendation. 
North Carolina No ‘ ‘x 
North Dakota Yes Yes = A very good idea. 
Ohio Yes Yes ‘ 
Oklahoma Yes Yes 
Oregon No 








~ (Continued on next page.) 
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Require Official Considering Comments Regarding Administration 





State Approval Form Approval of Such A Requirement 
Used 

Pennsylvania Yes Yes 

Rhode Island Yes $i 

South Carolina Yes Yes 1 

South Dakota No on No 

Tennessee Yes Yes “a 

Texas Yes Yes pi Only for graduates since 1950. 

Utah Yes - ad Or if experienced, reference from last 
superintendent. 

Vermont Yes Yes $4 Or if experienced, reference from last 
superindendent. 

Virginia Yes Yes - Scholarship and recommendation. 

Washington Yes 7 i But others are considered. 

West Virginia Yes Yes ve Sometimes meaningless. 

Wisconsin Yes Yes 

Wyoming No 





Positions on Teacher Certification 


Tuts compendium has been derived by abstracting official or authorized state- 
ments of associations co-operating in The San Diego Conference. Each associa- 
tion involved in the Conference was invited to submit statements. Although 
many of the organizations had not developed statements setting forth their 
viewpoints or official positions regarding certification, several had statements 
dealing specifically with teacher education, from which excerpts bearing upon 
certification could be obtained. 

These viewpoints and positions are those of the respective organizations, 
and are not necessarily held by other organizations. 


e Every rural child has the right to teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
who know rural life and who are educated to deal effectively with the prob- 
lems peculiar to rural schools. Persons so educated should hold state certifi- 
cates that set forth their special qualifications, should be protected by law and 
fair practices in security of their positions as a reward for good and faithful 
services. The accomplishment of these objectives is the responsibility of local 
leadership, state departments of education, the teacher education institutions, 
and national leaders in rural education. 

—Department of Rural Education, National Education Association. 


* A minimum of four years of profesisonal preparation for teachers is con- 
sidered desirable, but presently not practicable in all states. Sound programs 
of certification should be set, with minimum standards as high as probable of 
attainment, coupled with continuous requirements of annual increments of 
college preparation as high as consistent with good health and non-interference 
with good teaching, until the desired standard has been reached. 
—Committee on Recruitment and Preparation of Rural Teachers, 
Department of Rural Education, NEA. 
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¢ The American Foundation for the Blind holds as a basic concept that the 
teacher of blind children is first of all a skilled teacher of sighted children. 
This teacher, therefore, should meet not only the requirements in his general 
subject-matter area but also the basic preparation for the education of blind 
children. The Foundation also believes that all states should require that 
preparation be specifically delineated for state certification of teachers of blind 
children and youth in order to assure the over-and-above or “plus” preparation 
in this field for the teachers assigned this specialized responsibility. 

The Foundation recognizes that, as greater planning and co-ordination are 
achieved by national educational organizations and state departments of educa- 
tion, guidelines for strong national certification should emerge and improve 
the quality of and the standards for teachers of all children in all parts of the 


United States. 
—American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 


® The following recommendations for the preparation of high-school teachers 
of mathematics were approved by the Board of Directors of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics on December 19, 1959: 


Part I 


SuGGESTED Courses IN MATHEMATICS AND SUPPORTING AREAS FOR TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 
In Grapes 7-12 (Given in SemesTER Hours) 

















Suggested Four-Year Fifth-Year 
Courses A B C OD E F Total Fifth Year Total 
Mathematics m+: = & FS CUS 30 15 45 
Physics 8 8 
Supporting Area 22 15 37 
Totals 60 30 90 
Part II 


SUGGESTED COURSES FOR THE TEACHER Wuo Is PREPARING TO TEACH MATHEMATICS As A 
Seconp Supyect (Given in SemEsTER Hours) 














Four-Year Fifth-Year 
Suggested Courses A B C Total Fifth-Year Total 

Mathematics me @ 18 12 30 
Physics, Chemistry, or Other 

“Second” Subject 18 12 30 
Supporting Courses for Mathematics 

and Second Subject 24 6 30 

Totals 12 3 3 60 30 90 





NOTE: A, Analysis; B, Algebra; C, Geometry; D, Foundations of Mathematics; E, Proba- 
bility and Statistics; F, Applications. 


—National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. 
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* The professional certificate is issued to teachers who meet all of the following 
requirements: (1) qualify for a standard certificate; (2) qualify for a master’s 
degree or complete 158 semester hours of college courses, 30 of which must be 
on the graduate level (taken in Seventh-Day Adventist institutions, if possible) 
including 12 hours of professional education; and (3) complete four years of 
successful teaching experience. 

The professional certificate shall remain valid, unless revoked for cause, as 
long as the teacher gives evidence of profesional growth—through professional 
reading, participation in educational meetings and workshops, and other 
authorized educational activities. 

The standard certificate is issued to teachers who meet the following require- 
ments: (1) graduation from a Seventh-Day Adventist college with a minimum 
of 20 semester hours in professional education, of which one course must be 
chosen from each of the following areas: principles of Christian education, 
educational or developmental psychology, secondary methods and materials, 
and student teaching; and (2) completion of a minimum of four semester hours 
in student teaching in either the major or minor field (for graduates now 
teaching, the student-teaching requirement may be waived at the discretion of 
the Department of Education, in which case it still will be necessary for the 
applicant to meet the minimum requirements of 20 semester hours in profes- 
sional education). 

Study in such fields as guidance, sociology, adolescent development, and 
measurements are also considered desirable and may count toward certification, 
provided the areas listed above have been satisfied. All teachers in secondary 
schools must teach in the fields of their major or minor specialization in college 
preparation. The standard certificate will be issued only in those subject fields 
in which the candidate has a college major or minor, with the following excep- 
tions: for vocational subjects the candidate must have a minimum of 6 semester 
hours or its equivalent; for business and commercial subjects the candidate 
must have a minimum of 10 hours or the equivalent; for health and physical 
education the candidate must have a minimum of 6 hours or the equivalent; 
for art, driver education, and other subjects in this category the candidate's 
fitness to teach will be appraised by the union educational] secretary and the 
secretaries of the General Conference Department of Education. Any deviation 
from this requirement shall be accompanied by a full explanation. A minor 
shall be interpreted to mean not less than 15 semester hours. 

The standard certificate shall be valid for five years and may be renewed 
upon completion of a minimum of 6 semester hours of additional courses. 


—Department of Education, General Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists. 


® Education is understood to consist of more than merely attending courses 
and, therefore, teacher preparation has qualitative as well as quantitative aspects. 


Qualitative Aspects 

Teacher education institutions are strongly urged to be concerned in deter- 
mining the quality of the preservice teacher’s preparation by some means of 
comprehensive examination. 

Means should be established to allow students to meet requirements by 
“anticipatory examinations” when practicable. 
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Quantitative Aspects 

General Education. Teaching requires a broad understanding of the major 
areas of human knowledge. A program of general education is, therefore, to 
be required of all prospective teachers. This should consist of approximately 
one-third of the total undergraduate program and should include at least 15 
semester hours in the social sciences. 

The courses taken in the social sciences as part of general education are 
assumed to be included as part of the social studies major. 

Special Preparation in the Teaching Field. A minimum program for a major 
in the social sciences should be 48 semester hours. The courses taken should 
be selected to achieve both depth and breadth. This can be acomplished as 
follows: for depth, a major concentration of at least 24 semester hours in either 
history or one of the other social sciences, and for breadth, approximately 24 
semester hours in at least three of the social science disciplines other than the 
one chosen for major concentration (with the understanding that the field of 
history will be included). 

Professional Preparation. A well-prepared social studies teacher must not 
only have a broad understanding of his teaching specialty but must also have 
developed competence in the art and science of teaching high-school pupils. 
It is our belief that courses in professional education totaling a minimum of 
18 semester hours should be required of all prospective teachers of the social 
studies. These courses should be designed to give students understanding of 
the following broad areas: (1) the historical role and function of the school in 
the American social order; (2) contemporary philosophies of education with 
particular concern that all students should develop a well-balanced, working 
philosophy of education; (3) the nature of the learner and the learning process; 
(4) methods of teaching the high-school social studies; and (5) student teaching 
in the social-studies field under competent supervision. 

Although the professional sequence varies among institutions which educate 
teachers, we strongly urge that the work in the above areas be included in the 
program of all prospective teachers of the sociai studies. 

—National Council for the Social Studies, NEA. 


© The National Council of Teachers of English is interested in all the essential 
procedures of certification as they concern English teaching, namely the selec- 
tion of teacher candidates, development of institutional programs of teacher 
education, approval of the programs and accreditation of the institutions by 
responsible agencies, institutional recommendation of graduates who seek teaching 
certificates, issuance of certificates, employment and assignment of teachers by 
administrative officers, and enforcement measures. In the formulation of policy 
regarding these matters, the NCTE wishes to work with other interested persons 
and groups, such as school boards, professional societies, professional education 
and academic departments of institutions of higher education, state education 
authorities, professional accrediting agencies, and administrative officers of 
schools and colleges. 

The NCTE has not endorsed a specific program of courses for preparing 
teachers to be licensed in English. It has, however, produced a series of related 
curriculum studies, and because a majority of the states have shamefully low 
standards of certification and accreditation in regard to the teaching of English, 
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it has defined a minimum college preparation in English for the high-school 
teacher of English. Preparation for the role of English teacher, it is believed, 
is a liberal and professional education with a concentration on language, 
literature, and related fields. The belief is not that the accumulation of college 
credits necessarily makes a good teacher, but that at present the best available 
indicator of proficiency in English is a major concentration as part of the degree 
program of an accredited college or university. Consequently, the NCTE has 
declared that every teacher of English in an accredited high school should have, as 
a part of his college preparation, not less than 24 semester hours in English, in 
addition to freshman composition and a course in methods of teaching English, 
and including courses in the scientific study of the English language, advanced 
composition, and English and American literature. Teachers in core-curriculum 
programs which combine English with another subject should meet the mini- 
mum requirement for preparation in English. Even the smallest secondary 
school should have at least one teacher of English with a collegiate major in 
English to provide leadership in curriculum planning, text selection, teaching 
methods, and inservice training and to set an example of competent teaching 
for those with minimal preparation. 


—Eugene Slaughter, National Council of Teachers of English. 


* The changing needs of society make increasing demands on teachers for the 
education of all citizens. If the teacher is to meet these demands, his education 
must be broader and more intensified than ever before. 

In order to protect and promote the educational welfare of its citizens, every 
state requires a license for those who direct the education of children and youth. 
Similar provisions exist for licensing in all professions. The state directors of 
teacher education and certification are the administrators of this legal authority 
for state licensing of teachers. The National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification, recognizing the obligation of states to 
provide competent teachers for their youth, will continue to work for the im- 
provement needed in the education and certification of teachers. 

NASDTEC believes that the growing and changing demands on society in the 
last half of the twentieth century require that: (1) prospective teachers be care- 
fuly selected from among our more capable college students; (2) the beginning 
teacher have completed a well planned college program of at least four years; 
(3) all teachers have a broad education in the social sciences, the natural sciences, 
and the humanities, intensive study in the subject-matter fields to be taught, 
and thorough preparation in the educative process; (4) school districts assign 
teachers only to subject-matter fields in which they are adequately prepared; 
(5) standards and procedures for approving colleges and universities which pre- 
pare teachers be strengthened and enforced; and (6) reciprocity in teacher certi- 
fication among the states be accorded to graduates of approved teacher educa- 
tion programs in colleges and universities. 


—National Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Education and Certification. 


® We believe that application of the principles specified below is central to 
effective preparation of future teachers in all subject-matter fields. Methods of 
certifying teachers should hereafter guarantee adequate preparation by includ- 
ing evidence of proficiency based on performance as well as upon credit hours. 
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Certification of candidates by the state and accreditation of programs of teacher 
education by the professional accrediting agency should, therefore, be based on 
the following principles: 

1. All institutions professing to prepare teachers of modern foreign languages 
for elementary and secondary schools should set up specific programs designed 
to give future teachers the desired qualifications in their teaching field as defined 
by the Modern Language Association of America in co-operation with other 
national or regional organizations of foreign language teachers. 

2. Modern foreign language teachers in the elementary and secondary schools 
and in the colleges, together with the state authorities and professional accredit- 
ing agencies, should co-operate in setting up criteria for approving teacher educa- 
tion programs. 

3. Certification of a modern foreign-language teacher by the state authority 
should be based upon satisfactory completion of such a program, together with 
specific recommendation of the candidate by the institution. 

4. The institution should be responsible for evaluating all the qualifications 
and the proficiency of the candidate, including liberal education, professional 
preparation, and total readiness to teach. Qualifications acquired by private 
study or other personal experience should be accepted by the institution when 
substantiated by proper evaluation. 

5. Standardized tests of proficiency should be developed as soon as possible 
to assist the institution and the employer in diagnosing a candidate’s qualifica- 
tions as a language teacher. 

—Modern Language Association of America. 


® 1. Teacher education must be the joint responsibility of liberal arts faculties, 
representatives of learned societies, and professional educators. 

2. Responsibility for the preparation of high-school teachers must be shared 
by many types of institutions, including the secondary schools themselves. 
Many different ways should be made available to college graduates to enter 
secondary-school teaching. Experimentation should be encouraged. 

3. Faculties of arts and sciences should join with professional educators to 
work with licensing authorities on teacher certification requirements. The 
quality of the content of a teacher training program should be the first con- 
sideration in establishing certification requirements; the numerical accumula- 
tion of credit hours, the last. 

From this concept may come state certification of a whole program of known 
quality rather than certification based on specific, discrete courses and semester 
hours of credit. 

4. Finally, continued effort should be made to bring together liberal and 
professional departments and courses wherever sharp, unnatural cleavage exists. 


—National Council of Independent Schools. 


© The qualified teacher should be a graduate of an accredited four-year college 
with a major in early childhood education. The major may be completed at 
the undergraduate level or by additional courses at the post-graduate level and 
should include the following: (1) study in the areas of the physical and biolog- 
ical sciences, mathematics, philosophy, language and literature, the social and 
behavioral sciences, and the fine arts; and (2) professional preparation in the 
specialized field of early childhood education (a minimum of 24 semester hours) 
to develop basic understandings of human growth, development and learning, 
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and mental and physical health; school, parent, home, and community relation- 
ships and interactions; curriculum content, methods, materials, experiences and 
resources; current problems, history, and philosophy of education; and adminis- 
tration and organization of schools. 


—Association for Childhood Education International. 


© This certificate (driver education certificate or authorization) entitles the 
holder to be assigned as a teacher of driver education in both the classroom 
and practice-driving phases of the program. 

General requirements are (1) a bachelor’s degree from an accredited institu- 
tion of higher education and (2) eligibility for a certificate valid for service 
in the secondary grades (junior and senior high school). 

Specific requirements are (1) a valid driver's license; (2) three years of driving 
experience and a driving record satisfactory to the state education agency 
authorized to issue teaching certificates; (3) 9 semester hours in appropriate 
courses for the preparation of teachers of driver education, including “Intro- 
duction to Safety Education” (3 semester hours) and “Driver and Traffic Safety 
Education” (6 semester hours); and (4) a sufficient number of related elective 
courses as required by the teacher preparing institution to acquire a teaching 


minor in safety education. 
—National Commission on Safety Education. 


© The pattern of certification which is recommended by the members of a pro- 
fessional field affects the advancement of that field in a number of ways. The 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction’s proposed requirements for certifica- 
tion will set minimum qualifications for professional leadership, give direction to 
higher institutions planning professional education programs, encourage superin- 
tendents and principals to employ qualified audio-visual personnel, provide a 
suggested pattern of certification to meet the needs of various states, and suggest 
to state and regional accrediting associations the inclusion of these recommenda- 
tions in their evaluative criteria. 

The DAVI recommends that the minimum qualifications required for the 
certification of an audio-visual supervisor parallel those of other administrative 
and supervisory positions in public education. Requirements for certification 
as adopted by the members of DAVI at the annual conference in Los Angeles, 
California, in April 1955, include: (1) a valid general supervision or adminis- 
trative credential in either elementary or secondary education and (2) basic 
competences in audio-visual education and curriculum as evidenced by graduate 
level credit, or equivalent work experience, in the following areas: audio-visual 
resources and their utilization; preparation of audio-visual materials, such as 
graphic, projected, and broadcast materials; administration of audio-visual re- 
sources in the educational program; and curriculum development at the ele- 


mentary and secondary levels. 
—Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. 


¢ The Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA, believes: 

1. For the welfare of the child, the community, and the profession, entrance 
to the teaching profession must be guarded with extreme care. 

2. Institutions preparing teachers should exercise discriminative selection of 
candidates for teacher preparation. 

3. Candidates for admission to the teaching profession should be required to 
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have a minimum of a bachelor’s degree including professional preparation for 
initial certification and probationary teaching service. 

4. The strengths and weaknesses of undergraduate preparation, as revealed 
during the probationary period of teaching, should be used for planning appro- 
priate programs of advanced teacher preparation. 

5. Permanent certification or certification denoting full professional prepara- 
tion should be issued only after a reasonable probationary period and comple- 
tion of an additional year of professional preparation for teaching. 

6. After the teacher has completed all of the above requirements, and has 
been appropriately certified by the state, he then should become a permanent 
member of the teaching profession. 

7. Teachers should assume responsibility for continued personal and _ profes- 
sional growth. 

The Department maintains that these positive steps in preparation and 
standards should be followed and practiced and vigorously opposes the issuance 
of all emergency or other substandard certificates. 

The Department believes that all institutions preparing teachers should meet 
the requirements of and be accredited by the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education. 

The Department commends academic associations for their current interest 
and activity in the improvement of teacher education. It also commends state 
certifying agencies which have eliminated short-cut programs of professional 
preparation but regrets that the practice of issuing emergency certificates still 


continues. 
—Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 


¢ The Council for Basic Education endorses the following statement on teacher 
certification: 
Academic Requisites 

Students preparing to be teachers should have a full-scale liberal education. 
This can be interpreted most safely in terms of a Bachelor of Arts degree that 
incorporates the standard requirements of the most highly respected colleges. 

General education requisite to the diploma and certification must be dis- 
ciplined and astutely selective—not a hit-and-run smattering. 

A special standard of literacy—higher than the standard for the general college 
student—should be enforced for prospective teachers. 

All teachers should be held for the equivalent of an undergraduate “major” 
in one of the central, liberal disciplines. This major subject is assumed to be 
one for which a high-school teacher is certified. “General certification” which 
does not specify major competence in a specified field should (except for 
elementary-school teaching) be abolished. 

The academic minor is not pertinent. Minor competence to teach is not worthy 
of acknowledgment in the teaching profession. The tentative minimum requisite 
for certification to teach a subject is the equivalent of four years of study at the 
college level. 

Professional Preparation 

Professional preparation should include a flexible amount of knowledge of 
history, philosophy, and psychology, as these are related to education. Knowledge 
of classroom know-how—the tricks of the trade—can be acquired outside of formal 
course study; they must not constitute hurdles to certification. 

Requirements in practice teaching should also be flexible. The mandate to 
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incorporate professional practice in undergraduate courses is not clearly 
established. 

The flexibility proposed above should allow for internship programs, late 
decisions to enter the profession, and temporary certification on a “professional 
commitment” basis. 


Procedures, Administration 

Institutional Responsibility. State certification authorities should delegate 
much responsibility (e.g., working out patterns of training, setting standards, 
screening candidates) to the teacher education institution, provided that the 
body within the institution empowered to set teacher education policies and 
consider candidacies is amply representative of the essential fields. (The direc- 
tion taken by Iowa certification officials in recent years is suggestive, and could 
be further refined.) 

Restricted Role of NCATE. Although the NCATE (if drastically reconstituted 
in such a way that scholars in the subject fields were represented) could no doubt 
play a useful role, its relationship to certification should be sharply limited pend- 
ing reorganization. Sentiments in favor of certifying teachers on the basis of 
graduation from NCATE-approved colleges must be entirely rejected up to the 
time when NCATE accreditation standards are greatly improved in such areas 
as academic graduation requirements and when subject-matter scholars have a 
voice in NCATE. 


Ultimate Considerations 
Quality rather than quantity (of courses and hours) is paramount as the basis 
for certification; the goal is the creation of a true profession, a fraternity of 
scholars at all teaching levels. Such considerations seem to dictate, as an end to 
work toward, certification by examinations somewhat analogous to state medical 
or bar examinations. 
—Harold L. Clapp, President, Council for Basic Education. 


¢ Although mathematics courses constitute the foundation of a good program 
for students preparing to be mathematics teachers, there is need for courses in 
philosophy of education and for psychology courses that stress the emotional and 
mental development of the adolescent and the learning processes. Through such 
courses the student learns about his profession and above all gives some thought 
to the important problem of how children learn. 
In addition to courses in philosophy and psychology, there is need for a course 
that deals specifically with the teaching of mathematics in the secondary schools. 
From the student's point of view, the time spent under the direction of a super- 
vising teacher is of great importance. It is the student's introduction to the “real 
thing.” Even though it may be too much to expect teacher education institutions 
in general to devote half a semester to student teaching, such a plan does exist 
in individual instances. Under adequate supervision, a half semester of student 
teaching can be a profitable assignment for the prospective mathematics teacher. 
In the graduate school the experienced teacher can profit from an advanced 
seminar in the problems of secondary education and the teaching of mathematics. 
A sound undergraduate teacher education program can be developed around 
a major of 24 semester hours beyond the calculus. The Commission recommends 
that the major be earned by selecting from the following courses: differential 
equations, probability and statistics, modern algebra, geometry (other than 
Euclidian), advanced calculus, logic, history of mathematics, and theory of num- 
bers. 
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In addition to the courses in pure mathematics, the secondary teacher should 
have a strong minor in at least one field that uses mathematical methods ex- 
tensively. Although the physical sciences have traditionally filled this role for 
the mathematician, the present-day use of mathematics in the social sciences 
suggests many other possible choices among the contemporary applications of 
mathematics. 

—Report of the Commission on Mathematics, Program 
for College Preparatory Mathematics. 


© The American Association for the Advancement of Science’s Cooperative Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Science and Mathematics recommends the adoption of 
certification standards as summarized by the following table: 


SuMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHING SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
(my Semester Hours)* 




















Major 
Suggested Common 
Courses Foundation Physical General 
Biology Chemistry Physics Science Science 
Biology 6 27 2 2 4 
Chemistry 8 2 20 10 2 
Physics 8 20 10 4 
Related Science 3 3 9 3 
Mathematics 6 6 6 6 
Subtotal 31 32 28 28 35 13 
Common Total 31 31 31 31 31 + 16° 
Grand Total 63 59 59 66 60 





* Reprinted from Science 131: 3406: 1028; April 8, 1960. 
> Sixteen units of upper division work selected from two or more of the four science fields 
(excluding mathematics) listed above. 


—Cooperative Committee on the Teaching of Science and Mathematics, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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Certification and Professional Performance 











In June 1959 the National Education Association granted funds for a special project 
to be sponsored by the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. In scope, the New Horizons Project encompasses the same areas of responsi- 
bility as those with which the Commission was charged at the time of its creation—re- 
cruitment and selection of students, teacher education programs, accreditation, certifica- 
tion, and the advancement of professional standards. In each of these areas, a national 
committee, with representation from all segments of the profession, has been at work for 
almost one year. The central purpose of each committee, and of the project as a whole, 
is to develop a rationale in support of the principle of autonomy for the profession and 
to define policies and action programs directed toward new and enlarged goals. 

The following paper is presented as an interim report of the Committee on Certification 
and Professional Performance of School Personnel. Although all of the ideas included 
here have been under consideration by the total Committee, not all of them have been 
approved. This statement must, therefore, be regarded as tentative. Its purpose, as a 
working paper for the San Diego Conference, is to provoke discussion.—Eprrors. 





Robert N. Bush, Editor 


Responsibility for Professional Performance 


In the critical discussion of American education, as the public and the pro- 
fession seek to define more clearly their respective roles in determining the direc- 
tion of education and the manner of educating, a louder and more insistent call 
may be heard from educators for what they refer to as “professional autonomy.” 
This is becoming especially pronounced as the public probes more and more into 
facets of the educational enterprise. The net effect of this discussion, while at 
times vituperative and painful, has been and will likely continue to be beneficial. 
One facet of this problem is that of the responsibility for professional perform- 
ance. Who shall determine, and by what means, whether members of the educa- 
tional profession are performing satisfactorily? What should be done when the 
highest standards of professional behavior and competence are not practiced? 
This problem of responsibility for performance is particularly being subjected to 
analysis, since many states are undertaking revisions of their licensing systems and 
their rules and regulations for issuing educational credentials. 

The question for review is whether present licensing practices in teaching harm 
rather than benefit the public. Two logical positions may be taken: one, that no 





Members of the Committee on Certification and Professional Performance of the New 
Horizons Project are as follows: Wendell C. Allen, director of teacher education and 
certification, State Board of Education, Olympia, Washington, chairman; Robert N. Bush, 
professor of education, Stanford University, Stanford, California; William H. Flaherty, 
deputy commissioner of education, State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut ; 
Jay E. Greene, examiner, Board of Examiners, New York City Board of Education; 
Margaret Knispel, teacher, Hillsboro, Oregon; and Forrest Rozzell, executive secretary, 
Arkansas Education Association, Little Rock. 
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license should be required of a person who practices teaching, i.e., neither the 
state nor the profession should prescribe any minimum education or demon- 
strated competence; the other view is that current difficulties stem from in- 
adequacies which need to be overcome in the schemes now used in licensing 
teachers. No serious defense of the first position that teachers need no specialized 
preparation whatever has been heard. Hence, our concern concentrates on the 
proper kind of education, the best methods for determining when it has been 
obtained and for ensuring that such education has produced minimum com- 
petence, so that the practitioner may, with reasonable public safety, practice his 
profession. When he is once licensed to practice, the further question remains: 
By whom should continued professional competence and standards of perform- 
ance be enforced? 

A prominent argument currently advanced is that persons in preparation, by 
virtue of state licensing requirements, must devote too large a proportion of 
their education to learning how to teach and not enough to the subject matter 
which they are to teach. Why this unfortunate dichotomy has arisen is difficult 
to discover and there is real danger lest it draw attention from the root of the 
difficulties. In the proper education of a teacher, content and method cannot 
be separated. The proper understanding of a subject does not automatically 
assure the capacity to teach it to others any more than does proper drill in 
methodology without fundamental command of the basic discipline. Method and 
content have always been and shall continue to be indissolubly linked. Examples 
may be found of teachers who are not teaching the subject for which they have 
been prepared. The remedy lies not in requiring them to take more work in the 
subject they are not teaching! The remedy is to ensure their assignment to fields 
in which they are prepared. Examples, in even greater profusion, may be found 
where those teaching in their major subject encounter serious difficulty. Again, 
the remedy lies not simply in requiring more work in specific subject matter. 
Difficulties in subject-matter and methodological preparation may be noted and 
may need correction in any thoroughgoing reform in teacher education. 

That malpractice exists in education as in other professions, no one can deny. 
In the public interest it should be stopped. Where lies the responsibility? How 
may the condition be remedied? These are questions on which fateful conse- 
quences hang, both for the profession and for the public. 


Responsibility of the Profession 


The legal authority for guaranteeing professional competence and standards 
rests with the people, acting through their agent, the state. Nothing so crucial 
to the general welfare as education can be left solely to individual enterprise and 
initiative. In the state lies authority for regulating any of the areas of life related 
to the general welfare. Nonetheless, the state, i.e., the public, must work through 
and depend upon the specialized knowledge and skill of the profession itself. 
While the state retains control, it has to a great extent no alternative but to de- 
pend upon the specialists. This is one of the fundamental dilemmas of modern 
society. How can society reap the benefits of specialized knowledge and skill and 
still not be subjected to the tyrannical control of those who wield power through 
this knowledge and skill? This, too, is a fateful question. 

To a large extent, the solution to this problem depends upon the degree to 
which the members of the profession possess a strong sense of obligation to the 
general welfare and have been reared in the tradition of public service. Accord- 
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ingly, when problems arise, as they have today, the basic responsibility for 
remedying difficulties should be assumed immediately by the profession itself. 

The reasons for this ultimate responsibility are quite clear. Although the 
public can detect the grossest forms of misconduct, the more subtle, pervasive, 
and important factors reveal themselves almost exclusively to those within the 
profession itself, to those whose knowledge and skill permit critical evaluations. 
The professional person daily practices his art, revealing his conduct and com- 
petence. Here he is judged by his peers according to the known standards and 
accepted facts of his profession. Hence, the public is substantially dependent 
upon the good will and the co-operation of the profession itself. Especially is this 
true in the day-by-day intimate supervision so necessary for maintenance of the 
highest standards of professional performance. Hence, for practical purposes, the 
basic responsibility for maintenance of standards in everyday practice of a pro- 
fession must rest with the profession itself. 

What specifically does this generalization mean? Who is responsible? In what 
manner? Such specifies are not easily delineated. Control needs to be exercised 
at several points. 


Assignment of Teachers 


One prominent criticism today is that teachers are assigned to teach subjects 
in which they are inadequately prepared. Evidence suggests that this is true, 
although not as extensively as is often charged. But, as noted earlier, it is 
scarcely logical to assume that the remedy for this and other difficulties in educa- 
tion would be overcome merely if persons had more competence in their subject 
matter. Teachers with history majors assigned to teach geometry would be no 
better geometry teachers had they been required to study more history. Since no 
teacher is presumed to be adequately prepared to teach in all subject fields, we 
must look further than to the amount of subject matter in his preparation to 
find a correction for the misassignment of teachers. 

Those who look mainly to the state licensing system to remedy this defect are, 
however well intentioned, misguided. To insist that a separate state license to 
teach be granted for each subject in the curriculum would only lead to a multi- 
plicity of licenses, to the tightening of the stranglehold of bureaucracy upon a 
system already too encumbered by red tape. Effective enforcement of proper 
assignment and other standards depends upon a disciplined profession of local 
school administrators, accrediting agencies, local teachers associations, and indi- 
vidual practitioners. None of them should permit a teacher to undertake the 
teaching of a subject for which he is unprepared. Here is the locale for the 
enforcement of proper standards of performance. Of ultimate importance, how- 
ever, is the teacher himself. He is the final source of authority who must be relied 
upon to judge at the critical time, to enforce standards. He must be fully imbued 
with what is right and wrong, and he must have the authority to outlaw untenable 
conditions under which he is working, otherwise his “professional autonomy” 
become a hollow phrase. The individual practitioner requires support in main- 
taining standards. He needs to be buttressed by the authority of his organized 
profession and by the impartial judgment of an accrediting agency. These three— 
the practitioner, the organized profession, and the accrediting agency—working 
in concert, can guarantee conditions necessary for optimum professional work and 
can protect the interest of the public. 

Without a strong tradition of high standards of professional conduct and of 
proper conditions of work the individual practitioner has difficulty withstanding 
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the pressures which society and his selfish interest may place upon him. The pro- 
fession requires a strong tradition behind the code of ethics that governs the 
conduct of its members. An element of the chicken and the egg question arises. 
Which comes first? Is a strong tradition necessary to enforce a code? Or is the 
code enforced to establish a tradition? This question is germane to the present 
discussion, for some current standards and traditions need alteration. 


Working Conditions 

The conditions surrounding teaching should be such that able young persons 
in large numbers are attracted to it as a lifetime career; otherwise the public 
cannot properly be served. A particular occupation merits the designation of 
profession when three conditions prevail: (1) when that occupation is funda- 
mentally important to society and society recognizes this; (2) when a high degree 
of skill, knowledge, wisdom—trained intelligence—is required in the performance 
of the duties of the occupation; and (3) when the way of life which surrounds the 
practitioners of that occupation are clearly advantageous, i.e., there is a high 
degree of freedom and independence and economic reward is commensurate with 
prestige. The third condition is crucial for it is both an indication of the impor- 
tance society attaches to the profession, and suggestive of the freedom and oppor- 
tunity of the practitioner to lead a life that is advantageous to himself and to 
his family. 

Teaching meets the standard of the first half of the first of these three condi- 
tions. The public considers teaching to be of fundamental importance, even 
though it may not always recognize this. 

The second requisite, the necessity for a high degree of skill and trained 
intelligence, poses the most serious question being raised today. Here lies the 
greatest opportunity for accepting professional responsibility to move education 
forward. While we maintain that teaching requires a high degree of education 
and skill, we often contradict this both in the organization and the conduct of 
schools. 

Differentiated Responsibilities and Full Use of Talent 

Substantial changes in the organization and conduct of schools must be made 
by the profession if the fullest use is to be made of the talents of those who enter 
upon a career of teaching. As matters now stand, the differences between re- 
sponsibility and demand placed upon the poorly prepared and upon the highly 
qualified teacher, and between the beginning teacher and the veteran of 20 years, 
are scarcely noticeable. The classroom and school schedule are so organized that 
a person with only a minimum or substandard level of competence can “get by.” 
In high school, for example, a teacher is placed with one group of youngsters for 
a relatively short period of time each day; he is in charge of relatively small groups 
of pupils each period; and he has an assigned textbook, a prescribed curriculum, 
and a commonly acceptable routine of assignment, study, and recitation, which 
he follows to a large extent. With five or six of these brief interludes placed one 
after another each day for each of the five days of the week, little imaginative 
teaching or learning can be or is expected of teachers or pupils. The conditions 
are so burdensome and limiting, both for pupils and teachers, that the high 
degree of skill, knowledge, and wisdom which really effective teaching makes 
possible are not required, expected, or possible. 

That a surprisingly large number of high-school teachers go far beyond these 
confining limits is a tribute to their ingenuity and devotion. But typical condi- 
tions discourage the long-term healthy growth of the profession. 
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These conditions of teaching must be so altered that only highly qualified 
persons, both in subject matter and methodology, can perform acceptably. 
Promising beginnings may be seen: for example, large class groups are brought 
together to share the talents of a highly qualified teacher; TV instruction is 
directed to Jarge numbers; the teacher instructs for only a limited number of 
periods per week, with substantial periods of time to prepare, and his task is 
shared by other specialists and by assistants. The testimony of teachers who are 
participating in these experimental ventures is that, although more demanding, 
such teaching is also more satisfying and more productive. If a teacher is able to 
teach more to larger numbers of pupils—which would represent a major break- 
through in efficiency—then the avenue to substantial increases in financial com- 
pensation may be opened. 

In this context emerges another condition, namely, that a teacher should per- 
form only professional tasks, with other aspects being handled by those less highly 
prepared, working under the direction of the teacher. Teaching is becoming 
rationalized into a team operation. Specialists of equal level, but of different 
kinds of competence, work together (horizontal teams) and persons with different 
levels of preparation and competence, such as assistants, aides, and clerks, help 
fully prepared teachers (vertical teams). Under these conditions the teacher be- 
gins to gain control of the conditions of learning. A further advantage of this 
shift toward team work is the built-in supervision and enforcement of standards. 
Teachers automatically observe one another. This leads to evaluation and sugges- 
tion, as well as providing a most powerful stimulus, the desire to do well in the 
eyes of one’s colleagues. This has not, heretofore, been a typical condition of 
teaching. Rather, each teacher has inclined to retire behind the shelter of his 
own classroom. 

If the teaching profession is to move forward along the lines indicated, with 
teams, both horizontal and vertical, working together to provide the best condi- 
tions for learning, then a much more clearly defined and more highly differentiated 
structure of roles is demanded. This structure of roles should be reflected by 
arrangements for the education, licensing, and compensation of members of 
the profession. 

A General License to Practice 

While all professions hold much in common, such as the three conditions 
enumerated above, they vary in the kind and amount of education required in 
their licensing systems. Professions properly learn from each other, but they 
should not try to follow each other in all details and traditions, some of which 
inevitably become outworn and in need of discard. 

For example, the fact that most professions issue only one basic license to 
practice does not mean that education should automatically follow suit. When 
a practice such as this one becomes well-nigh universal, education might well 
examine its own traditions, as indeed it now is. Argument proceeds heatedly, 
while the trend toward fewer credentials accelerates. Whether a person may, at 
any time, become licensed to teach, without reference to what (subject) or to 
whom (the grade level) remains to be seen. Although logic may ultimately move 
us in this direction, much higher minimum standards for entry to the profession 
will be required before this kind of general license will be comfortable, and much 
stronger and more well-defined controls within and by the profession will need 
to be exercised. In some professions the basic license may technically permit a 
person to practice in any specialized part of the profession, but practically speak- 
ing a person does not practice in this limited field until his own professional 
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group has indicated that he is qualified to do so. This appears to be largely true 
in the field of medicine, for example. Similarly, in the field of education in the 
future the states may grant basic licenses to teach, indicating the persons’ special- 
ized fields of knowledge, and beyond that leave the issuance of additional creden- 
tials, such as those now granted for administration, supervision of the special 
subjects, and counseling, to the profession itself. 


Licensing Other Professional Workers in Schools 

Professional workers from other fields, such as social workers, psychologists, 
nurses, physicians, librarians, and dentists often assist with education in the school 
setting. Should a special license, issued by the state, be required of them? Some 
schools and states have such requirements. We find no compelling reason to re- 
quire any licenses other than the basic ones for their own profession. If their own 
professional associations, or educational branches, set specialized requirements 
and issue appropriate certificates, then school districts should require such per- 
sonnel to hold these certificates. 

This position conflicts most sharply today in the case of administrative and 
supervisory credentials now issued by most states. As professional associations 
become stronger, they are insisting upon higher standards, as may be noted in 
the recent action of the American Association of School Administrators. (At its 
annual February convention in Atlantic City, The AASA passed an amendment 
to its constitution requiring that beginning in 1964 active members shall submit 
evidence of successful completion of two years of graduate study in college or 
university programs, designed to prepare school administrators, which have been 
approved by whatever accreditation process is endorsed by the AASA executive 
committee.) The earning of an advanced degree in an accredited institution and 
the meeting of professional association requirements as a means of ensuring 
special competence beyond the minimum level for teaching is probably a sound 
direction in which we seem to be moving. 


Substandard Preparation 

Should persons with less than full preparation be licensed? The practice is 
now almost universal. We incline strongly to the view that neither the state nor 
the profession should issue licenses, however, even of a temporary nature, to 
persons who are substandard in their qualifications. Responsibility for employing 
and paying such persons should rest solely with the local schools, with no state 
or federal funds being apportioned for persons in this category who are assigned 
the role of teacher. Accreditation should be granted only to those schools who 
do not abuse this practice. 

Next Steps 

What are the next steps required in moving in the desired direction of full 
professional responsibility, which we prefer to the phrase “professional auton- 
omy’? National, state, and local associations of teachers must take an even more 
active part in setting the goals and maintaining standards, in joining forces with 
other groups, such as accrediting agencies, teacher education institutions, and state 
departments of education. A united progressive front needs to be presented to 
the public in a manner that demonstrates to all that the organization of the teach- 
ing profession is not mainly, or even primarily, a trade union whose major func- 
tion is to protect the private and personal interests of the practitioner, but rather 
an association for assuring that the highest professional ideals of service are 
enforced and extended. 








Wendell C. Allen, Editor 


Goals of Certification 


Tue Committee's view on matters of policy and practice is expressed below 
in the form of response to several questions. Immediate and long-range goals 
are proposed. The questions are as follows: 

What is the purpose of teacher licensure? 

How should a license be obtained? 

How many licenses should there be? 

Who should be required to have a license? 

How and by whom should requirements for a license be determined? 

What requirements should there be for retaining a license? 

When and how should a license be revoked? 


MD te ye Do = 


What Is the Purpose of Teacher Licensure? 

The purpose of the license is to guarantee that the holder is competent to 
practice the profession of teaching. 

Achievement of this purpose in practice should be an immediate rather than 
a long-range or “horizon” goal. A part of the task is to dispense with use of 
the teacher’s license for auxiliary professional personnel and for personnel em- 
ployed as teachers on an emergency basis. 

A long period of productive experience and research has provided sufficient 
knowledge to justify basing the teacher's license on a thorough program of 
preparation and upon evidence of competence to practice teaching. Ever in- 
creasing understanding of the components of teaching competency and of 
capacity to evaluate teaching performance must be a continuing goal. 


How Should the License Be Obtained? 

The teacher's license must be based on demonstrated competence. This must 
be assured for beginning teaching by the preparing institution and confirmed by 
professional evaluation at the completion of the first year of teaching. 

The proposed bases for issuance of the teacher’s license are (1) completion 
of an accredited program of preparation; (2) evidence of background knowledge 
in broad liberal education, field of teaching specialization, and professional 
understandings; (3) recommendation by the institution; and (4) recommendation 
of teaching competence by the profession. 

The program of preparation must be sufficiently intensive and comprehensive 
to warrant institutional recommendation of a candidate’s competency to begin 
full-time responsible teaching. The minimum preparation generally should be a 
five-year college program including practicum. The practicum should be more 
extensive and thorough than the currently common student-teaching programs. 
It should include the kind of supervised, intensive experience usually associated 
with the term “internship.” 

One of the bases used for evaluating a candidate’s readiness to begin teaching 
should be a measure of his background knowledge in broad liberal education in 
his field of specialization and in professional understandings. Measurement of 
background knowledge should not be equated with teaching proficiency nor 
should a candidate be recommended for a license on the basis of such measure- 
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ment. The measurement of background information needed by the teacher can- 
didate should be made by the institution independently of achievement in the 
various parts of the course of study. The institution’s standards and procedures 
for such measurement should be subject to appraisal in connection with insti- 
tutional accreditation. 

Recommendation of competency for beginning teaching is an institutional 
responsibility and should be granted only when such competency has been 
demonstrated. Recommendation of competency for full and continuous respon- 
sibility as a teacher should rest with the profession. This recommendation 
should be based on a comprehensive and thorough evaluation of the first year 
of teaching experience. The evaluation process should be conducted under the 
auspices of the profession in the beginning teacher's school district. Undoubtedly, 
and properly, this process should be one in which responsibility is shared by the 
school administration and the faculty acting as a responsible professional group. 
Very possibly a professional competency committee would carry out this respon- 
sibility. 

How Many Licenses Should There Be? 

There should be one license based on completion of an accredited program of 
preparation and demonstration of teaching competence. The license should be 
accompanied by designation of the teaching responsibilities for which the teacher 
has been prepared, and recommended by his teacher education institution. 

That one license is a desirable and important goal is based on several considera- 
tions. It is healthier professionally for preparation standards for particular 
teaching responsibilities or specialized fields to be determined through accredita- 
tion than through certification. Likewise, it is healthier professionally for 
professional performance, including determination of teaching assignments, to 
be a local professional responsibility. A broad license is healthier professionally 
because of the complex and dynamic elements and interrelationships involved in 
the preparation of teachers and in the organization and administration of an 
educational program. Preparation programs are developed to achieve both 
broad and specialized objectives. They should be readily responsive to new 
knowledge and approaches. Accreditation guides and standards should stimu- 
late and encourage dynamic, improved programs. School program development 
should be similarly dynamic. In this setting determination of staff utilization 
should be based on consideration of staff members’ total preparation and demon- 
strated competence. 

The major reasons for multiple licenses for teachers have been to establish 
standards for the specific preparation of teachers for different teaching responsi- 
bilities and to provide an administrative tool for making certain that teachers 
in the schools were assigned accordingly. Related to these reasons has been the 
desire for recognition of special groups of teachers. Supporting reasons for this 
approach have been the considerable differences in quality and in size of school 
units and in the provision of supervisory and administrative leadership. Another 
important reason for a high degree of dependence on administrative control 
through state-level certification has been the lack for many years of strong profes- 
sional organizations. Also, the long period in which there was a considerable 
difference between the quantity and content of the preparation of teachers for 
elementary-school teaching and that for secondary-school teaching justified pro- 
vision of different licenses for these groups of teachers. 

Since teacher preparation standards were until fairly recently expressed through 
certification regulations and since there have been different certificates for 
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different teaching responsibilities, it has been logical for requirements to be 
expressed in specific terms, even as course titles and credit hours. In many states 
such requirements were placed in statutes. There was a tendency to emphasize 
differences in preparation among holders of various certificates and to minimize 
their common elements. The danger of artificial differences being developed and 
made regulatory was real. Examples of this are generally similar requirements 
for different certificates, but with different titles indicating a special emphasis. 
The effect of this on teacher education programs has been to entrench many 
course requirements and to encourage proliferation of courses with overlapping 
content. Of lesser, but aggravating, importance has been the growth of “credit- 
counting” in certification offices in state education agencies. The proliferation 
of certificates within states has been compounded by differences in certification 
requirements between the states. 

Fortunately, three developments in recent years provide the basis for the 
broad-license approach. The first of these developments is establishment of 
professional accreditation for teacher education. This has been accompanied by 
the growing practice of state education agencies of replacing specific certification 
requirements with broad guidelines for approval of teacher education programs. 
The second development has been the steady reorganization of school districts 
throughout the nation, resulting in a substantial decrease in small educational 
units and general improvement in the quality of educational programs, in school 
faculties, and in their administration. The third development is the growth of 
strong and responsible professional organizations of teachers, both of specialized 
groups and of large all-inclusive groups. The fact that these three developments 
are in various stages of maturation in several states and parts of the country is 
simply the indicator of the task before us. To clarify further the Committee's 
position favoring broad certification as a desirable professional goal, the reader 
is referred to a section of the study of the certification of educational administra- 
tors by Robert B. Howsam and Edgar L. Morphet entitled “What Should Be 
the Nature of Certification?” 


Who Should Be Required To Have a License? 

All persons should be licensed who serve in an educational capacity as profes- 
sional personnel in an organized school or institution of higher learning, in a 
state system of education, or in a private educational institution providing a 
parallel or corresponding education service. 

This goal is proposed because the state, in assuming the responsibility to 
provide educational opportunity, assumes an obligation for the quality of 
educational service. Since the purpose of the license is to guarantee to the public 
that the holder is prepared and competent, a proper exercise of state respon- 
sibility would be to provide for licensure of professional personnel in private, 
as well as public, elementary and secondary educational institutions. For the 
same reason it is justifiable for licensure to be required of professional personnel 
in institutions of higher learning which are provided by the state or its sub- 
divisions and for professional personnel of private institutions which are pro- 
viding corresponding educational functions. 

This proposal may be received by many with misgivings. There is a tradition 
of non-licensure for college and university personnel and in many states for 


* Robert B. Howsam and Edgar L. Morphet, “Certification of Educational Administrators,” 
Journal of Teacher Education 9: 189-91; June 1958. 
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private-school personnel. Further, many consider that, for teachers of students 
who are beyond the age of application of compulsory attendance laws, the 
case is weak for state responsibility for the quality of the teacher or the educa- 
tional program. Some fear violation of the freedom properly enjoyed by private 
institutions in the development of their programs through the application of 
state standards for licensure of personnel or of other standards for evaluating the 
quality of programs. It should be recognized that procedures for applying 
qualitative standards may indeed be poorly, arbitrarily, and even unfairly ap- 
plied. The avoidance of such malpractice is a professional, as well as a public, 
responsibility. Sound professional, as well as legal, protection against such 
eventuality is necessary. In order that the application of state standards of 
licensure or program standards to private institutions and their personnel should 
not be considered inimical to their pursuit of unique functions or objectives, 
the application of licensure for personnel in private institutions should be accom- 
panied by adequate recognition of the preparation background and experience 
of the current faculties. 

In addition to the purpose of protection of the public, the justification for 
licensure of professional personnel in institutions of higher learning generally is 
the same as that which has led to the proposal that the license holder should 
have completed an approved program of preparation and have demonstrated 
his teaching competence. The reason is that teaching is a complicated profes- 
sional calling, preparation for which requires a recognizable and defensible body 
of content. The essential areas of content of preparation for teachers are known 
and accepted by those of different disciplines who have studied the subject. Con- 
siderable development in organized programs of preparation for teachers in 
institutions of higher learning is desirable, however, prior to the application 
of licensure. As proposed in the previous section, there should be only one 
license. 

The teaching license should be reserved for those engaged in teaching and 
in positions of leadership in the educational program. Professional and non- 
professional persons who aid the educational program in auxiliary and supple- 
mentary ways should not be licensed as teachers or otherwise as educational 
personnel. Such persons should be expected to hold any license for their profes- 
sion that is required by the state, however. Of course, these persons should have 
differentiated preparation which meets professional standards. Such standards 
and desirable designation by certification should be the responsibility of the 
appropriate sub-group of the profession. Maintaining appropriately prepared 
persons in different specialized roles also should be a professional responsibility, 
unsupported by special licensure. 

The realization of the goal of broad licensure will depend upon the achieve- 
ment of high-degree professional responsibility and ethical action by professional 
persons and their organizations. One may fear the possible tyranny of the sub- 
professional group. High basic qualifications for teachers and an educational 
program which is less crystallized in structure than at present, however, should 
lead to a condition wherein unrealistic and artificial specialized requirements 
would not survive. 

How and by Whom Should Requirements 
for the License Be Determined? 
Standards for licensure should be determined by the teaching profession. 
An important characteristic of a professional person and of a professional 
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organization is a wholehearted devotion to the public interest. Most certainly 
this should be true of the teaching profession. Logically and properly, deter- 
mination of standards for professional preparation should be delegated to the 
members of the profession, since they are most competent to make such determina- 
tion. 

The condition of direct relationship between the state and most members of 
the teaching profession and the complexity and looseness of the structure of 
professional organizations have resulted in a tradition generally of lay control 
over determination of standards. As a rule, professional advice is heeded by 
lay authorities when adopting standards. The relationship of the profession 
to lay regulatory bodies, whether they be state boards of education or, as in some 
states, legislative bodies, and the procedures employed, determine the extent 
to which professional persons and professional organizations influence the de- 
termination of standards. 

Recognizing the strong tradition of lay control over education and the fact 
that most members of the profession are in state service, more than one working 
process for determining standards may develop, each of which will achieve the 
objective of professional control. 

In general, public and state education agencies recognize a distinction between 
lay and professional roles in this area. This recognition usually is expressed by 
providing procedures for professional recommendation and approving action of 
laymen. Professional recommendation, however, may or may not be made 
formally through professional organizations. The lay regulatory body may confine 
its action to approval or disapproval of professional recommendations or it may 
initiate substantive action affecting professional standards. 

The role of state education agencies staffed by professional persons is evolving 
as one of leadership in improving educational programs. Through the exercise 
of professional leadership and co-ordination of the services of official educational 
agencies, the state agency may become a satisfactory avenue through which the 
decisions of the profession may achieve official sanction. This requires a clear 
distinction between lay and professional roles. Also, a formal relationship between 
the state agency and professional organizations must be established. 

The desirable lay-professional relationship envisaged would limit the lay role 
in education to determination of the purposes, objectives, and extensiveness of 
the program; to its support; to participation in the judgment of its success; and 
to the delegation of responsibility for its operation. It would not include partici- 
pation in determining technical professional means of achieving the objectives. At 
the level of actual regulation in the area of standards for teacher education and 
certification, the goal of professional responsibility may be achieved by legislative 
establishment of a professional standards body to which the power to determine 
standards would be delegated. This objective may be met also by limitation of a 
lay board's power to approve or disapprove standards recommended by the pro- 
fession. In either approach, or in any possible variation, a formal organization 
and procedure for the development and registration of the judgment of profes- 
sional organizations would be essential. 


What Requirements Should There Be for Retaining a License? 
When and How Should a License Be Revoked? 
The standard or full license should retain in effect indefinitely, subject to rev- 
ocation on grounds of incompetence or unprofessional conduct. 
Once a person has successfully completed his basic preparation and demon- 
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strated his competence in the eyes of the profession, there is no sound ground 
for making the meeting of additional requirements of preparation or experience 
a condition for the continuance of his license. The professional person assumes 
the obligation to keep abreast of his field and to maintain his competence at the 
highest possible level. In addition, a responsibility of professional organizations 
is continually to evaluate the performance of its members and otherwise to 
stimulate growth in competence. 

In most states adequate laws and procedures presently exist for the revocation 
of the teacher's license. Too generally, however, there is inadequate assumption 
of responsibility by individual professional persons and organized professional 
groups. Professional responsibility needs to be expressed through evaluation and 
documentation of competence in its various aspects, and through initiation and 
support of the actions necessary to revocatory proceedings. Granted that the laws 
of all states on such matters are not as yet ideal, the major need is for the assump- 
tion of a high degree of professional responsibility by individuals and by pro- 
fessional organizations. 

Professional organizations must develop operating procedures for the discharge 
of their responsibility in these areas. These processes should support official 
school agencies in meeting their responsibilities. Professional self-discipline of 
the individual must be supported in the local, state, and national spheres by action 
groups of professional organizations. The genuine assumption of this high 
degree of professional responsibility will minimize the need for sanctions, other 
than broad, legal ones. 


William P. Viall 


The NASDTEC-AAAS 
Teacher Preparation-Certification Study 


Durinc April of this year the National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification held regional work conferences in Chicago, 
Salt Lake City, Atlanta, and New York City, to which scientists, teacher edu- 
cators, classroom teachers, and chief state school officers were invited to meet 
with NASDTEC members to make recommendations for preparation programs 
for teachers in secondary-school science and mathematics. 

These conferences were a part of a study being conducted by NASDTEC under 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York with the co-operation of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

NASDTEC, which is not incorporated and therefore cannot receive funds, 
was encouraged by AAAS through its director of education, John R. Mayor, to 
seek financial support for studies under consideration which would have the 
objective of providing its members with assistance in carrying out their responsi- 
bilities in teacher preparing and certification. 

Dr. Viall is associate director, Teacher Preparation-Certification Study, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Washington, D. C. 
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A committee which met during the NASDTEC annual conference at Bowling 
Green, Ohio, in June of 1958 suggested that guidelines were needed for use by 
NASDTEC members having the responsibility of reviewing for approval pro- 
grams in teacher education institutions. 

On March 24, 1959, a committee of NASDTEC, financed by the Science 
Teaching Improvement Program of AAAS, met with Dr. Mayor at the AAAS 
headquarters in Washington to draft a proposal which was submitted to the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York on April 6, 1959. Funds were granted and 
the study was launched on December |, 1959, with John R. Mayor as director 
and William P. Viall, until then chief of the Bureau of Teacher Education and 
Certification, New York State Education Department, as associate director. 

Dick Sorick, director of teacher education and certification in the Oregon 
State Department of Public Instruction and president of NASDTEC, appointed 
an advisory board which met on December 29 in Chicago. The board consists 
of E. G. Begle, director of the School Mathematics Study Group, Yale Univer- 
sity, and H. Bentley Glass, professor of biology, Johns Hopkins University, repre- 
senting the AAAS; A. John Holden, Jr., commissioner of education of the state 
of Vermont, representing the Council of Chief State School Officers; and, repre- 
senting NASDTEC, J. T. Kelley, director, Division of Teacher Education, 
Certification, and Accreditation, Florida; Allan F. Rosebrock, director of teacher 
education and certification, New Jersey; Louise Combs, director of teacher educa- 
tion and certification, Kentucky; Wayland W. Osborn, director of teacher educa- 
tion and certification, lowa; and N. Blaine Winters, director of teacher personnel, 
Utah. 

In the proposal for funds the following needs were listed: 

1. There is need for an opportunity for a closer working relationship between 
representatives of the academic disciplines, other groups logically interested in 
teacher preparation, and the state agencies in developing programs of prepara- 
tion and certification. 

2. There is need for an opportunity for professional education and academic 
staffs of higher education institutions preparing teachers to shoulder the respon- 
sibility of planning a program of experiences designed to develop certain essen- 
tial competences in prospective teachers. 

3. There is need for directors of teacher education and certification to have 
an opportunity to learn from academic groups what is considered by them to be 
the minimum essentials in certain areas of knowledge. 

4. There is need for directors of teacher education and certification in each 
of the states to have an opportunity to work co-operatively with others in devel- 
oping guidelines as a basis for certification. 

The statement of need is in no way a statement of dissatisfaction with the 
co-operative efforts of the National Education Association’s National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, the American Council 
on Education's Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, or the work done 
by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education; nor is it a 
statement of criticism of work already completed by the National Science Foun- 
dation, the AAAS’s Cooperative Committee on the Teaching of Science and 
Mathematics, or its Joint Commission with the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. Indeed, all of these will be invaluable contributory factors 
to the success of the NASDTEC study. 
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Neither is there an implication here that states are not moving ahead. Indeed, 
it has been reported recently! that 33 states are restudying their certification 
requirements, at least in part. Such a study as this one should be of real value 
to these states in their studies. 

NASDTEC and its advisers have felt that it was time for this organization 
of state officials who have the responsibility of licensing teachers, and in most 
states registering or accrediting teacher preparation programs, to take the initia- 
tive in preparing a recommendation of national significance. 

Obviously the need for such a recommendation does not apply to mathematics 
and science alone. It concerns every area of teacher certification where states 
have jurisdiction. The proposal, however, cited the need for emphasis on science: 

1. Science is recognized as a major responsibility of the schools. 

2. The rapid growth of the body of science and its ever-increasing diversifica- 
tion present great problems in the education of science teachers. 

3. Public opinion cries for a clearer definition of the preparation of teachers 
of science. 

4. National standards are essential, since there should be high-quality pro- 
grams throughout the country. The lag of some states in changing standards 
has often been due to lack of funds and personnel to conduct research and studies. 
This could cause a serious lag in the general upgrading of science teaching in 
America. 

5. Other essential phases of programs for science teachers, such as mathe- 
matics, general education, and professional education may be subjected to undue 
pressure in some institutions if guidelines are not carefully studied and recom- 
mended. 

The proposal then listed the f6llowing four purposes of the study: (1) to dis- 
cover a process whereby representatives of logically interested organizations and 
state certification and accreditation officials may work together effectively in the 
development of teacher preparation programs and to prepare suggested guides 
for program approval by state certification officers; (2) to reach common agree- 
ments in regard to qualitative factors in the preparation and certification of 
teachers of science and mathematics; (3) to identify the areas of instruction in 
the broad fields of science and mathematics for which preparation programs 
should be developed and requirements established; and (4) to provide continu: 
ity in teacher education programs in science and mathematics beyond the bacca- 
laureate degree in order to facilitate the fulfillment of requests to teach these 
subjects in any state. 

In the final nine-months phase it is expected that the states will review the 
regional proposals with two purposes in mind: (1) to consider their possible 
application to state standards, and (2) to achieve the virtue of broad comment 
on a composite of the programs of the several regions. Several states have already 
begun plans for meetings to study the recommendations. NASDTEC members 
will present a recommendation to the states and to the country at their annual 
meeting in June 1961. 

If the study is successful in achieving a concluding statement of merit, it is 
expected that it will (1) provide a format for the preparation of high-quality 


'W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, 4 Manual on Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States, 1959 Edition (Washington, D. C.: National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education Association, 1959), p. 4. 
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personnel for the teaching of secondary science and mathematics; (2) provide a 
pattern for subsequent studies in other areas; (3) help other agencies and insti- 
tutions concerned with this problem in achieving patterns of preparation in 
higher education institutions, which, though unique, depending on the institution, 
will assure institutions that their candidates have a high probability of measuring 
up to state and institutional standards elsewhere; (4) assure local employing 
officials that prospective teachers can carry the critical responsibility of providing 
sound education for their students; (5) assure candidates in teacher preparation 
programs, wherever they may be, that their preparation can be matched favorably 
against that of candidates from other institutions; and (6) assure parents, in this 
era of mobility of families and of teachers, that state licensing authorities through- 
out the country are doing everything possible to encourage superior teaching. 


Willis H. Umberger 


Certification Revision in Connecticut 


Any change is likely to be disruptive. When that change occurs in a state 
which boasts of its steady habits, which prides itself on its ancient establishment 
and its traditions, and in which local autonomy in 170 school districts is thor- 
oughly imbedded and new ideas arising from whatever source must be tried in 
the crucible of public opinion, change is not imposed—it must evolve slowly or 
perish. If the change is fundamental and its effects far-reaching, then its pro- 
ponents must gird themselves for long debate and for the winning of support by 
slow accretion. Change will succeed only as those who are to be affected have 
something to say and some measure of understanding of what is to be done and 
how. 

In this democratic setting the changes in thinking about education, certifica- 
tion, and professional improvement of teachers began two decades ago in Con- 
necticut with the publication in 1940 of the state certification manual stipulating 
the baccalaureate degree as the minimal preparation for anyone seeking to teach 
in the public schools. This had been foreshadowed by an announcement in the 
1935 manual, and by the steadily increasing requirements in the state normal 
schools—all of which had by 1940 become state teachers colleges and were award- 
ing the bachelor’s degree. 


Basic Weaknesses and Needs 
By 1955, 15 years of progress had been written into the certification regulations, 
but even this compendium of thought and exploration revealed some basic weak- 
nesses in the over-all approach used in preparing the regulations. A year of 
experience in administering them, and a continuous study of criticisms and 


Dr. Umberger is chief of the Bureau of Federal-State-Local Relations, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. He was assisted in the preparation of this 
paper by two other staff members of the Department: Mr. James LeSure, consultant in 
teacher certification, and Dr. Raymond J. Fay, director of thé Division of Administrative 
Services. 

The author has drawn freely from the work of Miss Nellie C. Newberry, formerly 
supervisor of teacher certification; Dr. Finis Engleman, former commissioner of educa- 
tion; Dr. Warren G. Hill; and others formerly associated with the Connecticut 


certification office. 
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appeals from administrative decisions, prompted the State Board of Education 
to call for a complete critical review with definite recommendations for revisions 
leading te greater flexibility. 

While the work was to be undertaken by a group representing the profession, 
it was generally believed necessary that groundwork be laid to meet persistent 
uninformed and presumptuous attacks, and to prepare the new regulations for 
presentation to the Education Committee of the State Legislature for statutory 
review. In the hearing of certain representatives to the General Assembly, dis- 
sident voices had been raised, protesting the undue raising of educational stand- 
ards at a time when there was a dearth of trained teachers. 

Responding to the charge of the State Board of Education, the Connecticut 
State Advisory Committee on Teacher Certification acknowledged some deficien- 
cies which could have been found only in actual experience with the operation 
of the regulations themselves. Some were omissions and some arose from prob- 
lems in administration which could not have been anticipated; but they all 
pointed to the impracticality of sudden change in a complex operation, and the 
need for a continuing study. 

These unforeseeable weaknesses are worth reviewing since they are pitfalls into 
which any revision group, with the best of intentions and forethought, may 
stumble: 

1. The regulations appeared to have been drafted without sufficient regard 
to existing patterns of preparation, and even recent graduates continued to pre- 
sent transcripts based on accepted programs which were sound by all previous 
standards but did not correspond to the requirements of the 1955 revision of the 
regulations. 

2. Regulations prepared by a committee unfamiliar with certification proce- 
dures at the operational level presented practical difficulties. 

3. Regulations set standards, in some cases, on the basis of ideals rather than 
on the basis of readily attainable objectives in the preparing institutions. 

4. In an effort to strengthen general education and content requirements (as 
distinguished from professional preparation), specific course requirements had 
been introduced, contrary to the basic philosophy implicit in other phases of the 
regulations to leave the determination of specific course requirements to the pre- 
paring institution. 

5. Placing great reliance on the recommendation of the college for all types 
of certification appeared to be effective only in those institutions which under- 
stood and believed in the significance of the procedure. 

6. The regulations appeared to disregard the ability and responsibility of 
the superintendent of schools in determining the qualifications of the teachers 
he employs and assigns with full regard for their training and experience as it 
relates to the particular needs of his community. 

In 1957 other needs became quite apparent, if certification were to be brought 
to the point of serving rather than hampering modern education in its evolving 
complexity. These needs were (1) sound policy on certification for different 
levels of education, especially the junior high school; (2) sound policy for dis- 
tinguishing general from special education in an effective program of prepara- 
tion; (3) provision for evaluating experience in the light of contemporary de- 
mands; (4) provision for continuing careful evaluation of programs of collegiate 
preparation in the light of the needs of the modern secondary school; (5) provi- 
sion for adjusting or making sufficiently flexible the certification requirements as 
applied to those who enter public-school teaching after successful careers in 
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other professions or in private schools and colleges; and (6) establishment or clari- 
fication of policy in determining the basic objectives of certification. 

Approximately two years were devoted to a detailed study of the regulations, 
both by the State Advisory Committee on Teacher Certification, which met with 
greater frequency than usual, and by the parent organizations which the commit- 
tee members represented. Many changes resulted from the interest stimulated in 
the professional groups which had taken some time to reflect on their first pro- 
posals and from the widespread public interest in seeing a new approach to 
certification made logical and sensible. Bulletins on problems and procedures 
were prepared by consultants in the certification office and mailed to the school 
superintendents and college officials in an effort to assist them in understanding 
the regulations, in setting up workable procedures in their offices, and in com- 
menting on problems of mutual interest. Letters in reply and frequent telephone 
calls helped to clear up misunderstandings and succeeded in eliciting suggestions 
and in involving those most nearly concerned in working on solutions to the 
problems. Eventually the laymen interested in public schools met in discussion 
groups in all parts of the state for the study of the role of public schools in our 
society. They included in their debates the problems and trends in teacher 
certification. 

For this latter group, it became necessary to distill and crystallize the thinking 
of the profession and to state it clearly in language that required no professorial 
interpretation. First of all, it was clear that there must be some basic considera- 
tions to be accepted or rejected before there could be any profitable exploration 
of the intricacies of certification. The following considerations were proposed: 

1. Education is a state function, and all states exercise authority over their 
schools. 

2. Some control over the qualifications of teachers is necessary for the protec- 
tion of our children. 

3. Practically, certification must be administered by a central agency to insure 
uniformity within the state and to allow mobility of teachers among various 
towns. 

4. Connecticut statutes, in the protection of the public interest, name the 
State Board of Education as the certifying agency and give it the power to make 
regulations, to grant certificates of qualification to teach or to supervise, and to 
revoke such certificates. 

5. Certification regulations are formulated by the State Board of Education, 
with the advice of those in the teaching profession, to set standards of prepara- 
tion and minimum competency below which permission to practice in the schools 
is considered unsafe. 

6. No set of certification standards, established to serve all teachers in all 
public schools of a state, is perfect, nor can every pattern of preparation be ex- 
pected to qualify. Provision for continuing evaluation must be made, and addi- 
tions, deletions, and alterations must be readily effected. 

7. Those charged with the administration of certification regulations must 
interpret the requirements in a reasonable and practical manner, with due re- 
gard for the particular problems that may exist in the several communities of 
the state. 

8. Certification, or licensure for admission to the teaching profession, should 
not be so specific as to dictate the curriculum of the preparing institutions, nor 
to prevent experimentation and improvement in teacher education, nor to pre- 
clude admission of candidates whose attainments are superior to the minimum 


set for licensing purposes. 
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9. Certification should not interfere with the proper administration of the 
schools by competent and professional superintendents charged with the respon- 
sibility of organizing the program and of employing the peculiar competences 
of those who have met the legal standards for the professional certificate. 

10. Certificates should be issued only to those whose scholarship and training, 
personal qualities, and demonstrated competences make them fit to influence 
children and youth; and certificates should be revoked in cases where incompe- 
tence, immorality, or unprofessional conduct are proved and make the holder 
unfit to practice teaching. 

11. In cases of emergency, or times of critical shortage of fully qualified teach- 
ers, it may be necessary to grant temporary permits to candidates willing to com- 
plete their preparation, to enable the schools to function; but these permits 
must be limited in time and must be based on specific requirements which will 
be clear safeguards. These permits should, within a reasonable time, be converted 
to legal certificates when the candidates comply fuily with the regulations or 
should lapse in cases of noncompliance. 

12. Teacher welfare is not of itself a legitimate end of certification; such bene- 
fits as accrue to the profession and its members through the maintenance of high 
standards for membership in the profession are incidental and can be justified 
only on the basis of the protective function of the basic legislation. If we are 
convinced that children are better served through the maintenance of high 
standards, we are justified in denying certification to those of inferior prepara- 
tion and unhealthy personal attitudes. 


Recognized Trends in Certification 

For the purposes of these state-wide discussions, and for further clarification 
of the meaning of revision in teacher certification regulations, an effort was made 
to point out definite trends which had been recognized and for which provisions 
had been made in the prevailing regulations: 

1. Implicit in the requirements was an effort to achieve a change in the 
balance of preservice preparation, a moving away from a preponderance of the 
professional education courses required for the elementary-school teacher and 
a general increase in the general education component. The new code stipulated 
75 semester hours in general education and 30 hours in the professional sequence 
in place of “a diploma of graduation or a degree from an approved four-year 
elementary teacher education course,” as specified in earlier statements. 

2. For the high-school teacher there was an increased concentration in the 
subject-matter content: 30 semester hours’ credit in one or two fields of concen- 
tration appropriate to the particular subject to be taught replaced the “minimum 
of 15 hours of college credit’; and this was in addition to the 45 semester hours of 
general education well diversified,‘and the 18 semester hours (including practice 
teaching) in the professional fields. 

3. Emphasis was placed on the recommendations of institutions approved for 
the preparation of teachers, specialists, supervisors, or administrators, in certify- 
ing as to the personal qualifications of the candidate for entering the profession 
and for the adequacy of his preparation for teaching, or readiness for advanced 
standing in education. Such recommendations could be furnished only by prop- 
erly accredited institutions which were approved for areas of preparation, though 
not for particular courses, and recognized by their state’s accrediting agencies 
for their ability to plan and direct individual programs for their students, to 
supervise their practical training, and to judge on the basis of firsthand knowl- 
edge the wisdom of the students’ entry into the vocation. 
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4. Implied was an obvious effort to remove specific requirements for teacher 
preparation, especially those which tended to act as barriers in planning or as 
curricular prescriptions. This appeared to introduce a maximum of flexibility 
in administration, without lowering standards, in order to permit colleges to 
determine the pattern of suitable training for each student. 

5. The continuing certificate to be issued after a three-year probationary 
period was tied to a fifth year of preparation, which was believed to be best 
acquired in service with the intent of rounding out the individual's formal 
education and of completing his requirements. This was not left to chance or 
convenience. Qualification for the standard certificate, either elementary or 
secondary, was based on a “planned program” at an approved institution, half 
of which -was to be in general education unless the counselor making the plan 
was persuaded that a better balance in the total education of the teacher could 
be achieved in some variation of the standard pattern. The program might be 
30 semester hours of graduate or undergraduate work beyond the baccalaureate, 
or a master’s degree. To promote this continued study, the probationary period 
could be extended to ten years. 

6. In the interest of consistency and better school administration, other changes 
had to be made. The number of certificates was reduced to two: the provisional 
and the standard. Minor endorsements were discontinued, personal recommenda- 
tions were eliminated, teaching and personnel services were reclassified, pro- 
visions were made for the certification of substitutes, requirements for the 
certification of all administrators were upgraded, the concept of supervision and 
preparational background was broadly drawn, and provision was made for the 
temporary employment of those who had attained some training beyond the 
baccalaureate to be permitted to serve in emergency situations while qualifying 
for the appropriate certificate. In addition, the regulations were capable of 
interpretation by staff consultants in such manner as to attract potential candi- 
dates—to recruit from the interested inquirers by indicating how and where to 
secure necessary training for the profession. 

These trends had been apparent to leaders in the profession for more than a 
decade, The preface to the 1940 manual concerning the certification of teachers 
in Connecticut outlined the inadequacy of the accepted concepts and processes 
of certification at that time. Certification exercised a control over teacher educa- 
tion and school administration and reflected a concept of the comparatively 
simple and limited curriculum, “each subject in a watertight compartment,” 
wherein the “centralized systems of supervisory certification were reasonably 
workable.” 

The 1940 preface continued: 


Changes in the last few years in educational philosophy resulting in new types of 
organization, new subjects in the curriculum, higher standards of training in education 
for executives have made it impracticable to continue the old type of supervision and 
certification under the simple form once set up. Instead, there has grown up, in an 
attempt to preserve the system, a complicated series of compromises, exceptions, and 
executive decisions that are rapidly tending to cramp the development of local school 
systems, to delay possible adjustments of teaching loads that would make the schools 
more flexible and bring them into line with the underlying philosophy according to 
which they are supposed to be directed. 

Another unfortunate tendency of present [1940] certification procedures is to magnify 
in the minds of teachers the importance of courses and credits. This in turn tends to 
warp the offerings of teacher training institutions to meet certain seemingly arbitrary 
requirements of state departments. Under such conditions, local school executives and, 
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indirectly—through the resulting curriculums—pupils become unconsciously geared into 
a hard and fast mechanism that seems better designed to produce degrees for the record 
and quantity in the training program than it does to meet the needs of growing teachers 
in a changing world.! 


The writer stressed the need for broad preparation, professional training to 
enable teachers to understand the growth and development of the child, mastery 
of some area of knowledge, and “specialization,” but only after the completion 
of a broad, general education. Graduate study, travel, and direct experience 
were to furnish growth to offset the dangers of past, narrow original preparation, 
extenuated by continuous service in still narrower fields with disastrous results. 
Thereupon, he charged the superintendents to recommend policies for their 
boards of education and to act professionally in selecting, as teachers, men and 
women of character, well-qualified and faithful, possessing a genuine love of 
children, patience requisite to leadership, and those elements of scholarship and 
culture so essential to the development of educated persons. At the same time 
he charged them to resist petty local politics and to choose teachers solely on the 
basis of merit. 

The regulations as published in the 1940 manual did not reflect the wider 
vision conceived by the state leadership. The following practices were continued: 
(1) rigid administration of numerous certificates; (2) specification of highly 
fragmented programs in teacher preparation; (3) reliance—at least by implication 
—on overlapping and repetitive “methods” courses; (4) dictation of narrow 
limitations in administrative practices in the schools; (5) restrictions in cur- 
riculums in the small high schools; and (6) a persistence in credit-counting which 
appeared to be equated with education and standards of preparation of advanced 
certification. 


New Demands of the Postwar Era 


The national struggle for survival overwhelmed the decade and deflected the 
normal social processes leading to constructive change, but at the same time it 
intensified the need for modernization and forced the profession to face the new 
demands about to be made by the increasing population and to enlarge its con- 
cepts of education in a new society. In 1947, the commissioner of education 
called into being a representative group of Connecticut educators to assist the 
State Board of Education in the determination of changes in the existing certifi- 
cation standards necessary for the maintenance of a high quality of school service. 
Known as the Steering Committee of the State Certification Revision Committee, 
it visualized two broad considerations as implied in the Board's legal respon- 
sibility: (1) that state certification standards should keep abreast of the con- 
stantly increasing demands upon school personnel; and (2) that state certification 
standards should be determined in a democratic and co-operative manner 
through wide participation in the process by those engaged in rendering pro- 
fessional services in the schools. 

“The State Certification Revision Committee, in the absence of a mandate 
from the commissioner to complete its work within a specified . . . period,” re- 
ported the executive secretary, “initially explored such problem areas as pre- 
professional preparation, inservice educational programs, teacher supply and 
demand, interstate reciprocity in certification, neighboring state certification 
requirements, pupil needs and curriculum trends, and ways whereby the Depart- 





1 Alonzo G. Grace, “Foreword,” Rules and Regulations Concerning State Teacher Certifica- 
tion, Connecticut School Document No. 2, 1940-41, p. 6-10. 
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ment might help local districts to meet varying administrative organizational 
conditions in the schools.” ? 

Committees of professional and interested lay persons were organized in each 
field of professional service, and were asked to revise and rewrite requirements 
in their own fields and to suggest improvements in the total pattern. 

Two years after the inception of the Revision Committee, a complete revision 
of certification regulations was prepared and submitted with definite proposals 
to the newly created Connecticut State Advisory Council on Teacher Certification 
for distribution to the organized profession for criticism. In co-operation with 
teachers and administrators in the public schools across the state, the Council 
conducted a series of regional and professional group meetings to solicit specific 
reactions to the proposed revisions. In 1951 the State Advisory Council met in 
joint session with the Certification Revision Committee to study criticisms and 
recommendations. These groups also began a series of reports and revisions of 
reports to incorporate those modifications which in their judgment appeared 
valid. 

At this time the committees reached an important conviction: State certifica- 
tion of teachers was not able of itself to accomplish everything needed to assure 
that teachers would be superior and well prepared. They reaffirmed their sup- 
port-of the declaration made in 1941 of the importance of the preparing institu- 
tions, both in selective recruitment and in the final recommendation of candi- 
dates for state certification. The 1941 declaration said: 

No matter how rigid or how loose the certification rules and regulations of a state may 
be, the initial responsibility for the preparation of teachers is vested in the training 
institutions. If there be incompetent teachers in America it is because someone has made 
possible their training and their subsequent sponsorship for admission to the profession. 

The training institution has many responsibilities, among which the following may be 
mentioned: (1) initial selection, (2) continued guidance and follow-up, (3) adequate 
professional preparations, (4) effective specialization, (5) personality development, (6) 
scholarship, (7) final recommendation of the candidate. 


Alleviation of the Critics’ Fears 


Not everyone was ready for change, even those who had contributed to the 
proposals and those who might well have benefited. Particularly resistive were 
the following: (1) those who had proposed changes in terms of optimum rather 
than minimum preparation, hoping thereby to achieve ideals; (2) those who 
believed strongly in the overriding importance of extensive professional prepara- 
tion, often at the expense of general education; (3) those who believed little or 
no professional preparation to be necessary; (4) those who believed in the ulti- 
mate virtue of the training they themselves had received; (5) those who believed 
that the profession was either being undermined or overwhelmed by the scholarly 
factions which held themselves academically superior; (6) those who feared re- 
moval, replacement, or losses of advancement with the advent of higher standards; 
(7) those who saw as difficult or impossible the administration of requirements 
involving exercise of judgment not fully covered by law or regulation; (8) those 


*Henry C. Herge (ed.), Fifth Revision Proposal of the Ninth Edition of Regulations for 
Professional Personnel in Connecticut Public School Service (Hartford: State Department of 
Education, 1952). Preface, p. iii. (Mimeographed.) 

* Connecticut State Board of Education, “Foreword,” Connecticut School Document No. 2, 
1941-1942, Eighth Edition (Hartford: State Department of Education, 1941) p. 15. 
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who doubted the efficacy of the institutional recommendation by some college 
official unfamiliar with the implications of certification regulations; (9) those 
who doubted the need for a fifth year of preparation, especially for elementary 
teachers; (10) those who resented what appeared, in final form, to be dictations 
by centralized state authority; (11) those who saw in the reliance on the college 
recommendation a continuance of control of education by teacher preparing in- 
stitutions, traditionally referred to as “the teachers colleges” or ‘the professional 
educators”; and (12) those who saw the easy access to teaching, formerly available 
to all citizens through attendance for two, and later four, years in a public 
college, disappearing. 

Over a period of time, as the regulations lingered in the final stages of prepara- 
tion, much of the criticism was answered and many fears were allayed through per- 
sistent repetition and persuasion on the part of those who saw in the new 
regulations the beginning of a new and surely brighter era in certification. They 
gave assurances that (1) those who held valid certificates would continue to 
enjoy the rights and privileges accorded under the terms of their issuance; (2) 
students who had undertaken programs of study under earlier regulations would 
be permitted, on completion of the programs, to qualify for the certificates 
which they had by implication been promised; (3) preparing institutions would 
be given a reasonable time to adjust their programs, if necessary, and would be 
offered consultative service as needed; (4) approval of institutions and programs 
would be predicated on ability to prepare competent teachers, and not on rigid 
enforcement of state-imposed requirements; (5) the criticisms of journalists and 
others more interested in monetary returns than in the dispensing of truth had 
been answered to the extent possible on the basis of established fact, rather than 
through counter-diatribe and emotional explosion; (6) substantial strides had 
been made in improving the administration of certification procedures and in 
the counseling of candidates for entry into teaching; and (7) changes in policy 
and in procedure had been introduced to place emphasis in the administration 
of certification on professional leadership rather than on the mechanical credit- 
counting and perfunctory policing, which had too often appeared to characterize 
the activities of the certification office. 


A new edition of the certification regulations appeared with the approval of 
the State Board of Education with the new requirements which would govern 
the licensure of those who would qualify after September 1955. As may be ex- 
pected in a program of change as far-reaching and revolutionary as a complete 
revision of certification, carrying new concepts and applications of rules and 
methods as yet untried, new problems were revealed and a need for restudy and 
continuous observation became evident. The State Board of Education rec- 
ognized the contribution which members of the teaching profession had made 
and should be making in the development of certification regulations. It there- 
fore established on a permanent basis the State Advisory Committee on Teacher 
Certification and assigned it these definite responsibilities: 


To make a continuing study of the regulations concerning certificates for professional 
personnel in Connecticut public-school service and recommend amendments as needed; 
to advise the State Board of Education and the Bureau of Teacher Certification con- 
cerning matters of policy and practice pertaining to the administration of teacher certifi- 
cation regulations; to advise the Bureau of Teacher Certification with respect to accept- 
ance or rejection of applications where the applicant fails to meet the prescribed regula- 
tions, but claims to hold equivalent qualifications; and to advise the State Board of 
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Education or the Bureau of Teacher Certification in cases where applicants for initial 
certificates or renewal of certificates appeal decisions of the Bureau.‘ 


The Board did not name the 11 persons to serve on the Advisory Committee, 
but determined its composition by designation of organizations to be represented. 


Current Status of the Advisory Committee 


Currently the State Advisory Committee on Teacher Certification is made up 
of three representatives from the Connecticut Education Association, which 
represents more than 15,000 teachers, and one representative each from the 
Connecticut Federation of Teachers, the Connecticut Association of Public 
School Superintendents, the Connecticut Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development, the Connecticut Association of Boards of Education, the 
Connecticut Association of Elementary School Principals, the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, the Connecticut Council on Teacher 
Education, and the Connecticut State Department of Education. The Committee 
sits in executive session not less than four times each year, and oftener when the 
need arises. Each meeting lasts a full day and the chief of the bureau responsible 
for teacher certification is the executive secretary of the Committee. 

The Advisory Committee, having completed the 1958 revision, is now con- 
cerned with the next steps in the evolutionary process. These steps are becoming 
clearer as efforts are made to broaden the bases, thereby reducing the number of 
endorsements in order that the state may eventually certify teachers more broadly 
in such areas as business education, the humanities, the sciences, the education of 
exceptional children, technical and vocational subjects, and many other areas of 
knowledge in which the teacher has ample education and training as well as a 
broad range of learning. Certification of supervisors, or of administrators, will 
very soon be considered as licensure to practice a profession, rather than as a 
control to limit the activities of a neophyte. Continuing study is being made of 
teacher aides and internships, and the uses of teacher examinations; and further 
work will be done in a determined effort to strengthen the standards set by the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education so that approved college 
recommendations will have a sound and dependable basis. 


Some Rules for Certification Revision 

Those who would devote their energies to the revision of certification regula- 
tions may learn several things from the Connecticut experience: 

1. Make careful preparation for acceptance of change. Well in advance of 
publication of new regulations, indeed in the several stages of study and prepara- 
tion, provide for broad professional participation. Clearly and simply state not 
only the proposed regulatory changes themselves, but also their advantages and 
probable effect on the schools and the public, both immediate and long-range. 
Such statements should be widely disseminated. 

2. Don’t go overboard on the “democratic process.” Connecticut went “all 
out” for full lay and professional participation, requiring six years to produce a 
“final” draft of its complete revision. This draft had to be prepared, at the end, 
by a small committee and finally written by one person. It represented extensive 
consolidation of many committee reports, compromises for the sake of internal 
consistency, and revision in many cases to the point of distortion, in order to 
bring together the opinions of groups widely disparate in interests and in ap- 


¢ Connecticut State Board of Education, Regulations for Teachers Certificates, Tenth Edition 
(Hartford: State Department of Education, September 1, 1955) p. 4. 
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proach to certification. The result was defensible in the main in terms of broad 
perspectives and basic philosophy, but in terms of detail in its several sections 
it pleased no one. Furthermore, the draft required extensive editing to be put 
into administrable form, and remained bogged down for two more years before 
becoming effective. Connecticut's experience emphasizes the need for close 
supervision of the revising process and of the drafting of regulations by persons 
who possess not only intimate knowledge of the certification process, but also 
broad perspectives in terms of the total impact of certification and teacher educa- 
tion upon the education of children and youth. Get the opinion and the advice 
of the experts in the field; involve them, if you will, in the planning of the re- 
vision; let them reflect, to the extent possible, the best thinking in each profes- 
sional field, but be certain that such thinking has been done in the context of the 
total certification function. And, finally and heretically, let the regulations them- 
selves be drafted by those who know most about the job the regulations must do. 

3. Don’t forget that regulations are not static. There are regulations in being, 
teachers in being, and programs in being. Before final revision, think through 
the impact of the new regulations on the status quo and build into them the 
mechanics of transition. To eliminate the “bugs” which inevitably show up only 
after some experience, a second revision had to be brought out by the State 
Advisory Committee on Teacher Certification, hard on the heels of the first. 

4. Never forget that certification regulations are minimums, not ideals. Here 
the greatest trouble is likely to be encountered with subcommittees in the re- 
spective fields. There is a natural and human tendency for everyone to feel that 
a good teacher in his field must epitomize all human virtue, and to aim for 
requirements which reflect that “fact.” Revision should not outstrip what is 
reasonably attainable, or obtainable. 

5. Don't let these cautions dissuade you from undertaking revision of certifica- 
tion regulations, if that is what you are contemplating, or from continuing in a 
healthy and stimulating enterprise, if you have already begun.® 


* James S. LeSure, consultant in teacher certification, Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation, compiled this list from unpublished manuscripts prepared for the Bureau of Teacher 
Certification and summaries and adaptations of other items contained in this report. 


H. S. Shearouse 


Planned Programs of Teacher Education 
Versus Evaluation of College Transcripts 


From the time the public school system was organized in Georgia in 1870 
to 1924, teachers were licensed to teach by the county school superintendent. 
This license was based on an examination constructed by the state school super- 
intendent and given by the county school superintendent. Persons who took 
the examination received a first-grade, second-grade, or third-grade license, 
depending on the scores they made on the examination. 








Mr. "Shearouse is director, Division of Instruction, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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State certification of teachers was instituted in September 1924. The pattern 
established at that time was the evaluation of college transcripts with certificates 
being issued for even less than one year of college work up to the basic four 
years or 120 semester hours of collegiate preparation. A bachelor’s degree was 
not required, however, for the four-year certificate from 1924 to 1932; only the 
“equivalency” of 120 semester hours was required. During this period the so- 
called background and functional pattern rather than that of “course counting” 
was developed and 18 semester hours in education was established as the pro- 
fessional requirement for the four-year certificate. 

During the 1930's and particularly in the latter half of the decade, the state 
was engaged in intensive curriculum study and reorganization. A chief result 
of this study was the belief on the part of the professional leaders of the state 
that if teaching was to be changed, the preparation of teachers had to be im- 
proved. Fortunately, the American Council on Education had several projects 
in the state during this time, one of which concerned the Moultrie Public 
Schools. Also at this time the director of teacher education and certification 
in the State Department of Education organized the State Advisory Committee 
on Teacher Education and Curriculum. The Committee consisted originally 
of one member from each junior and senior college, named by the president of 
the institution; the seven state school supervisors; the secretary of the Georgia 
Education Association; the university high school inspector; and three persons 
engaged in supervision in the public schools. Later, the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education of the ACE decided that intensive pilot work in the 
development of better teacher preparation programs should be carried on in a 
few states. The Council selected Michigan, New York, and Georgia as the three 
states in which to do the pilot work. 

As can be seen from the above there was at this point considerable readiness 
within the state, among personnel in the public schools, in the institutions of 
higher education, and in the State Department of Education, for attacking the 
problem of the improvement of teacher preparation programs. This readiness 
on the part of these three groups was most significant because full co-operation 
of the three groups was required. Sensing that the climate was set for action, 
the CCTE then made a three-year grant available to the State Department of 
Education for the purpose of improving teacher education. 

The participation of the national group in the on-going development of 
teacher education programs in the state came during the early part of the 1940's. 
The state received financial assistance, wise counsel, and guidance during this 
period. Although the impact of the war retarded development, nonetheless the 
program, which had grown out of a plan originally conceived for the purpose 
of improving the curriculums of the public schools and a concern for teacher 
preparation on the part of the ACE at the national level, did go forward. 

One outstanding project of the CCTE was the sponsoring of two national 
clinics on teacher education. The first clinic was held in Atlanta in November 
1946 and was attended by 170 representatives. This number included delegates 
from 34 states and representatives from member organizations of the CCTE. 
The main purpose of this clinic was to “stimulate consideration of the values 
and techniques of state-wide co-operation in the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion.” By the time of the national clinic in Georgia, the name of the State Ad- 
visory Committee on Teacher Education and Curriculum had been changed 
to the Georgia Council on Teacher Education. 
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During this period from 1940 to 1946 the representatives from the public 
schools, institutions of higher learning, and the State Department of Education 
had been meeting together as a voluntary group, looking at the problems in 
teacher education and trying to devise ways and means to bring about improve- 
ment in the preparation of teachers. At the national clinic, one Georgia speaker 
characterized the program as “the bubbling up and trickling down process.” 


The "Planned Program" Concept 

During the late 1940's the Georgia Council on Teacher Education originated 
and developed the “planned program” concept to the point that it could be put 
into practice. The first planned program was the “Principals’ Program.” It 
was easier to begin with this particular area because there had been no formally 
established program for the preparation of principals and because there had 
been no principals’ certificate. Graduate institutions in the state which were 
interested in preparing school principals were asked to prepare and submit to 
the State Department of Education, Division of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation, a program which the institution proposed for the preparation of school 
principals. The Council had previously given much study to the preparation of 
principals and the results of the Council’s study were made available to each 
institution. Subsequently the programs were planned and submitted to the 
State Department of Education. 

Within the Council it was assumed that, if guiding principles could be agreed 
upon for the development of teacher education programs, individual institutions 
could plan their own programs within the framework of guiding principles 
without being hampered by externally imposed requirements. This new con- 
cept of certification was designed to shift the main responsibility from the state 
to the individual institutions in deciding upon the specific content and organi- 
zation of teacher preparation programs. In addition, it was assumed that every 
college graduate who completed an agreed-upon program in a given institution 
would be fully approved by that institution for professional certification in a 
specified teaching field. Teacher certification within the state then would change 
its approach from the evaluation of college transcripts to the evaluation of pro- 
posed planned programs of institutions. 

The College of Education at the University of Georgia served as the “guinea 
pig” and developed programs which were put into effect in the fall quarter of 
1947. The Council at its fall meeting in 1947 recommended that this plan for 
certification be submitted to the State Board of Education with the endorsement 
of the Council. 

As has been stated above, the Council had developed guiding principles or 
general criteria which could be used as a general framework by each institution 
in the state desirous of preparing teachers. In 1948 the State Board of Educa- 
tion adopted the general criteria and planned program method of certification 
within the state. The institutions in the state were given until 1950 to plan 
their programs and have them approved. This provided a period of transition 
for the institutions. Each institution in the state which wanted to prepare 
teachers who would receive certificates to teach was required by this action of 
the State Board of Education to submit a program in each field and level for 
which it planned to prepare teachers. The State Board of Education by law 
clearly has the responsibility for issuing to individuals a certificate which will 
allow them to teach in the public schools of the state. Also, in the state of 
Georgia no institution of higher learning is required by law to prepare teachers; 
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therefore, an institution must voluntarily decide to prepare teachers. The State 
Board of Education chose the above plan for the certification of teachers in 1948 
and gave the institutions of the state until 1950 to activate it. 

The development of criteria for teacher education programs by a committee 
of the Council on Teacher Education was a most interesting process and, in the 
long run, most rewarding. As would be expected, criteria were suggested which 
certain institutions could not easily meet. Objections were raised which gen- 
erally referred either to the validity of a particular criterion or its immediate 
expedience in a particular college. Another issue was that of whether the 
criteria should be in general or specific terms. Still another issue was whether 
the criteria should be considered as minimum essentials or as goals to be achieved 
in the immediate future. Long sessions over a period of many months were held 
before these issues were finally settled and criteria were agreed upon by the 
committee. 

The issue which was most troublesome was that of minimum essentials versus 
long-term goals. In the end this issue was largely solved by the acceptance of a 
full list of criteria as being sound but not to be construed by all institutions as 
being immediate essentials. Some institutions, it was agreed, could and would 
meet the criteria in full; other institutions were expected to emphasize the process 
of working toward their attainment. (This stage of development is a most crucial 
one because all institutions in the state are at a different stage of development and 
if a new plan of teacher certification and preparation is to be instituted, it must 
apply to all institutions in the state, and therefore the critical problem is to find 
a way for all to enter into the new plan without sacrificing standards at any 
point.) The solution reached by Georgia at this point can be characterized as a 
recognition and acceptance of the fact that some institutions in the state were then 
ready to comply completely with the criteria, while other institutions in the 
state would, of necessity, have to have more time in order to achieve such status. 
Two kinds of approval were finally agreed upon: permanent approval (for a 
period of five years for institutions which could meet the criteria in full) and 
temporary (for a period of one year for institutions which could not meet the 
criteria in full). Not clearly stated was the understanding that institutions with 
temporary approval would work rapidly toward permanent approval and that 
even temporary approval for succeeding years would be based on progress made 
toward the achievement of permanent approval. 


Criteria for Developing Programs 

The Teacher Education Council formulated and agreed upon a list of suggested 
criteria “as guides for developing and evaluating teacher education programs” as 
outlined below: 
Section I. The Over-all Policy of the Institutions: 

A. Administrative Policy. 

B. Curriculum Policy. 
Section II. General Education. 
Section III. The Subject Matter of the Special Fields. 
Section IV. Professional Education. 
Section V. Laboratory Experiences. 

The State Department of Education recommended to the State Board of Educa- 
tion in 1948, and the Board adopted, the following statement on the essentials of 


teacher education programs: 
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Effective for individuals who complete their training after September 1, 1950, the pro- 

fessional certificate will be based upon a planned professional curriculum four years in 

length, which has been approved in advance by the State Board of Education. Each 
training program must have been designed to prepare for a specific teaching field or 
school service and the student must have received the bachelor’s degree. 

At the same time they approved certain criteria which were recommended by 
the Council on Teacher Education as the basis for developing and approving 
a teacher education program. The major requirements of such a program are 
as follows: 

1. Organization of the administrative and instructional staff for study of teacher 
education and continuous planning within the institution and with the State 
Department of Education. 

2. Limitation of training programs to fields in which there is a continuing de- 
mand for teachers and in which the institution has or will provide an adequate 
technical staff. 

3. For each of these fields a planned curriculum which includes general, pro- 
fessional, and specialized education and which conforms to criteria approved 
by the Council on Teacher Education and the State Board of Education. 

4. A professional education staff qualified by experience and by at least one 
year of appropriate graduate study for direction of the teacher education 
program, instruction in child development, curriculum making and teaching 
procedures, and supervision of student teachers. 

5. Facilities for laboratory experience including one or more excellent schools, 
conveniently located, for use as observation centers and a number of selected 
apprentice centers whose staff includes individuals qualified through training 
and successful experience to serve as supervising teachers. 

6. A schedule which frees the student in his sophomore and junior years for 
frequent contacts with the observation center and in his senior year for at 
least one quarter of full time experience in an apprentice center. 

7. Acceptance of responsibility for selecting those who will be enrolled, for guid- 
ing them through the agreed-upon program, and for recommending them for 
certification. 


Institutional Planning 

After the Council had hammered out the general criteria and these had been 
adopted by the State Board of Education, the next big job of the Council was 
that of working out criteria in the several fields and levels. During the early 1950's 
the Council spent the major portion of its time and energy in committee work 
in the development of criteria for the various fields, such as elementary education, 
the specific high-school fields, and special leadership fields. The development of 
these criteria again was a most difficult process. But the Council persisted in its 
work and the criteria thus developed are believed to have been most helpful to all 
concerned. 

By the spring of 1950 some institutions in the state had, during the two-year 
interval, planned programs for areas and levels in which they wished to prepare 
teachers. Also, some institutions in the state had done some planning, but not 
enough, and other institutions had done little or no planning. Some institu- 
tions did not want to change their philosophies and programs but still wanted 
their graduates certificated by the State Department of Education. 
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As the 1950's ended some institutions had not yet achieved the five-year approval 
but were still on a year-to-year approval basis. It can be said, however, that all 
institutions which now have even temporary approval have made continuous 
progress during this period and most of them are about ready for the five-year 
approval. 

During the decade institutions which had original five-year approval have, of 
course, had their programs reappraised. At the conclusion of a five-year period, 
the State Department of Education requires an institution to take a full year to 
re-study and re-evaluate its own programs and to arrange with the State Depart- 
ment of Education for a professional visiting committee to make an appraisal of 
the written reports of the institution and a firsthand evaluation of the institution. 
The visiting committee makes its report to the State Department of Education. 
The State Department of Education uses the report as one factor in determining 
whether the programs of the institution will be recommended to the State Board 
of Education for an additional five-year approval. Experience has shown that this 
process works very well. 

The planned program approach to teacher preparation and certification seems 
to be a much better approach to the problem of certificating teachers than the plan 
of evaluating college credits for the following reasons: 

1. The responsibility for the development of programs is placed upon the 
institution (within broad criteria) rather than arbitrary courses and hours 
established by the certification office of the State Department of Education. 

2. It is easier to get co-operative planning, thinking, and action with this plan 
than with the older plan. 

3. Institutions have time to plan and are almost literally forced into planning 
teacher preparation programs. This does not guarantee institution-wide planning 
but it does facilitate it. 

4. Institutions have full responsibility for guiding students through a planned 
program and then, upon the completion of the program, recommending that they 
be certificated. This offers much better guidance to students than was available 
under the old system. 

5. Because an institution’s program will be evaluated periodically, continuous 
evaluation by the institution is encouraged and at least periodic evaluation is a 
necessity. 

6. Because the institution plans its program, it can then plan programs in 
terms of its own uniqueness and preserve its general philosophy and integrity. 
This makes it possible for single-purpose institutions, multiple-purpose institu- 
tions, and liberal arts colleges to participate in teacher preparation programs if 
they desire. 

There are people who criticize the planned program on the basis that the legal 
agency delegates its responsibility to the colleges. However, when one takes into 
consideration that the legal agency must approve the planned program and can 
withdraw approval whenever an institution does not live up to the contract 
inherent in the planned program, this criticism does not seem to be valid. 
Although it might appear at first that the legal agency has delegated its responsi- 
bility to colleges, this really is not the case; rather, a co-operative process has come 
into being. 

Difficulties To Be Resolved 

Experience during the decade of operation of the planned program in the 

state of Georgia, however, does contain some elements of concern which should 


be enumerated: 
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1. Whenever the educational administration of an institution changes and the 
new administrator has not participated in the original planning of the criteria 
or guiding principles and has not been used to the planned program method of 
teacher preparation and certification, even though he has the best of attitudes and 
intentions, it takes time for him to assimilate the plan and to become able to 
effectively operate within the plan. If he is not favorably disposed toward the 
plan, then, of course, there is real difficulty. 

2. Also, when there is a change of personnel in institutions of limited staff, an 
institution could tend to guide an individual into an unbalanced program. 

3. Quite often institutions are reluctant to give guidance to persons who have 
transferred from other institutions or from out of state but would like to shift 
this responsibility to the State Department of Education and its teacher certifica- 
tion office. This issue of who should guide certain students has been a problem. 

4. Also, some institutions have recommended individuals for certain certificates 
when they have not actually completed the institution’s planned program. Some- 
times this problem may arise from the fact that certain officials do not understand 
what the planned program is. Sometimes individuals who should not be author- 
ized to make recommendations do so. On the other hand, the president of an 
institution may authorize both the registrar and the director of teacher education 
to make recommendations. Also, there is the institution that seems to hesitate to 
recommend but will ask the certification office what it thinks of certain individuals’ 
credentials. 

Through the Council on Teacher Education these problems can be raised, dis- 
cussed, and usually resolved. 

There was fear on the part of some institutions in the beginning that this was 
a scheme to drive them out of teacher education; however, it appears now that all 
institutions accept the plan and are working harmoniously within the plan. 
Although there have been problems and undoubtedly there will continue to be 
problems, it would be fair to say that all concerned believe in this approach to 
the preparation and certification of teachers. During the 1960's the plan will 
probably be further refined and better implemented. 


Joy Hills Gubser 


The Oregon Study on Teacher 
Certification 


A SHORT supply of teachers, a substantial immigration of teachers to Oregon, 
the attendant certification problems, and the impact of national interest and 
trends in teacher certification inclined many persons in responsible positions in 
teacher education, certification, and school administration in the state to the 
view that a thoroughgoing study should be made of certification regulations. 
The impetus for the study came from the State Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education and Certification. This Committee has some 37 members 
representative of each of the Oregon colleges and universities, public and private, 
approved for the preparation of teachers; all professional groups such as class- 
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room teachers, elementary- and secondary-school principals, city superintendents, 
county superintendents, supervisors, and Portland Public Schools; and the state 
professional organization, the Oregon Education Association. Members are ap- 
pointed by the colleges and universities and the professional organizations upon 
invitation of the superintendent of public instruction. The only request made of 
the appointing bodies is that they try to select for committee membership persons 
who have, and are willing to support, convictions on educational matters, and 
who can report accurately to their appointing organizations what has transpired 
in committee work and the implications for these organizations. 

The State Advisory Committee on Teacher Education and Certification on 
December 2, 1955, recommended to the State Board of Education that a com- 
mittee be appointed to make a complete study of teacher certification in Oregon. 
When the State Board of Education met on December 14, 1955, Superintendent 
Rex Putnam reported the action of the Advisory Committee. Since the Advisory 
Committee acts in an advisory capacity to the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion rather than to the State Board of Education, the Board discussed the recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Committee, but took no action other than to suggest 
to the superintendent the steps he might consider necessary. 

In January 1956 Superintendent Putnam appointed a committee of ten mem- 
bers to make a thoroughgoing study of teacher certification and to report its 
findings to him for presentation to the State Board of Education. The committee 
members were selected from school administrators, classroom teachers, teacher 
education institutions, and the organized profession, and were to speak for them- 
selves and not for any organized professional groups. The State Department of 
Education worked in a close consultative relationship with the committee. 

The committee adopted a set of principles upon which teacher certification 
should be based and formulated regulations which represented the application of 
these principles. The proposed regulations do not introduce any concepts that 
are completely new to educational organization and administration in Oregon. 
Rather, they emphasize some already existing but frequently unrecognized con- 
cepts to the exclusion of some commonly practiced and accepted concepts. They 
are predicated, too, upon certain other major changes in the educational struc- 
ture of Oregon which would have a bearing upon teacher certification. 

The rest of this paper will deal with the changes which the committee foresaw 
in educational administration and organization in Oregon, the objectives which 
the committee tried to attain in the proposed certification regulations, the ways 
in which the proposed regulations differ from those currently in effect, the 
principles adopted by the committee as a basis for formulation of certification 
regulations, the proposed certification regulations themselves, and the observa- 
tions relative to them of the profession and other interested groups. 


Impending Changes and Current Practices 

1. The certification regulations presently in effect were developed at a time 
when there were many small administrative units in Oregon schools. In recent 
years there has been a marked trend toward enlargement of the administrative 
units, This trend is presently accelerated by many factors, one of which is recent 
legislation relative to school district reorganization. Yet there may be some 
small administrative units in Oregon schools for years to come. Confronted 
with a decision, the committee chose to develop certification regulations which 
it believed would result in the greatest good to the greatest number, with the 
hope that certification problems of teachers in small administrative units, if such 
continue to exist, could be resolved in some other constructive manner. 
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2. Having many administratrve units implies many persons in the ranks of 
school administrators. Yet quality tends to exist in reverse proportion to 
quantity. The committee believed that with a decline in the number of adminis- 
trative units, the quality of school administrators would improve markedly, and 
that such administrators should be expected to assume and creditably discharge 
the responsibilities of the positions they held. 

3. There has for many years been marked differentiation between the prepara- 
tion of elementary- and secondary-school teachers; this has resulted in correspond- 
ing differentiation in placement in the schools. With the extension of the period 
of preparation to five years for both elementary- and secondary-school teachers, 
and with the current and progressing improvement in the programs of teacher 
preparation at both the elementary- and secondary-school levels, emphasis on the 
disparity between elementary- and secondary-school teaching did not seem 
warranted. 

4. Oregon has for many years followed an uncommon practice in teacher 
certification in the issuance of the general elementary and the general secondary 
certificate. At the present time school administrators assume responsibility for 
assignment of elementary teachers to those grade levels in the elementary school 
where they have competency to teach. At the secondary-school level, until recent 
years, the assignment of teachers has been the responsibility of the administrator 
and has been subject only to such control as was exercised by the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools over those schools which sought its 
accreditation. Since the adoption of the Standards for Oregon Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, which relate to the distribution of the Basic School Support 
Fund, placement of secondary-school teachers has been further controlled to the 
extent that secondary-school teachers are to be assigned to teach in those fields in 
which they meet the “teaching norms” as set forth in the Standards. 

The practices outlined above have not proved to be detrimental to the progress 
of education in Oregon. The “elementary” certificate as presently issued is valid 
from kindergarten through grade nine. The “secondary” certificate as presently 
issued is valid from grades seven through twelve. Only grades one to six in the 
elementary school, as far as secondary-schoo] teachers are concerned, and grades 
ten to twelve in the high school, as far as elementary-school teachers are con- 
cerned, would be affected by the committee proposals. The committee is relying 
upon an assumed improvement in quality of school administrators and upon an 
extension of norms in the school standards to cover regular teachers, special 
teachers, and all school administrators, except those appointed by lay boards. 


5. Legislation enacted in 1957 tends to strengthen the county school offices. 
These offices, it is believed, will become even more important than in the past 
in the upgrading of school practices, one of which would be assignment of 
teachers to those teaching responsibilities for which they have professional 
preparation. 

6. Recommendations are currently being made for establishment of still 
another intermediate administrator between the county and the state educational 
offices. This should serve to strengthen further proper teacher placement. 

7. The changes proposed in certification would require legislation. Accepted 
practice has allowed a period of five years from the date of enactment of legisla- 
tion to the date of application of the act when teacher preparation standards 
have been upgraded by one year. If this procedure were followed, the proposals 
outlined by the committee could not become effective before the 1965-66 school 


year. 
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Objectives 

The objectives which the committee sought to attain are as follows: 

1. Simplify the certification regulations. 

2. Place more responsibility on schoo] administratars. 

3. Place more responsibility on the colleges and universities engaged in the 
preparation of teachers. 

4. Increase the flexibility of assignment of qualified teachers within a school 
system. 

5. Take cognizance of important national trends in the licensing of teachers. 


Ways in Which Proposed Regulations Differ from Existing Regulations 

1. They reduce from 15 to three the kinds of certificates which would be issued. 
This does not include vocational certificates, the existence of which the com- 
mittee recognized but on which it took no action. 

2. They provide for the certification of only professional teaching and ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

38. They make no distinction between the certification of elementary- and 
secondary-schoo] teachers. 

4. They provide for a five-year program of teacher education for both ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers. 

5. They provide for a sixth year of preparation for school administrators. 

6. They rely upon completion of approved programs of teacher preparation 
rather than upon completion of specific courses or credit hours. 

7. They require administrative certificates only of those administrators directly 
responsible to lay boards. 

8. They make the recommendation of the preparing teacher education 
institution a requisite for certification. 


Principles Upon Which the Regulations Are Based 


To guide its work, the committee developed the following set of principles 
which it believed should obtain in teacher certification. 

1. All certificates should be issued by the State Department of Education. 

2. Certificates should be issued only to professionally prepared teachers. 

3. Applicants for certificates should be required to present evidence of suc- 
cessful teaching experience or the recommendation of the approved college or 
university in which the major part of their teacher preparation was completed. 

4. Nonendorsed or general certificates should be issued in preference to en- 
dorsed or limited certificates. 

5. The beginning experience of the teacher should be authorized by a tempo- 
rary or provisional certificate. 

6. A certificate of indefinite term should be available to the professional 
teacher who continues in teaching. 

7. Validity of certificates should be maintained by evidence of recent successful 
professional experience or professional study. 

8. The regular teacher's certificate should be prerequisite to the specialized 
certificate. 

9. Active degree teachers from other states from professionally accredited 
colleges and universities should be able to qualify with relative ease for the 
temporary or provisional certificate. 

10. Substandard certificates should be issued only when the supply of regularly 
certificated teachers is inadequate. 
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11. Substandard certificates should be issued only for limited periods. Holders 
of substandard certificates who wish to continue in teaching should attain regular 
certification within a specified period of time. 

12. Teachers should be prepared in standard colleges or universities approved 
for the preparation of teachers. 

13. Credit acceptable for certification should be presented from a college or 
university which was standard and approved for teacher education at the time the 
credit was earned. 

14. The program of teacher education for both elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers should be at least five years in length. 

15. The kind and amount of general education and general professional educa- 
tion required of both elementary- and secondary-school teachers should be 
essentially the same. 

16. The specialized professional preparation of teachers should be completed 
in institutions authorized to offer such specialized preparation. 

17. Experience in the field may be accepted as a substitute for certain aspects 
of the required program of teacher education. 

18. Four years of teacher preparation terminating with the baccalaureate 
degree should be the minimum preparation for the beginning teacher. 

19. The fifth year of teacher preparation should be completed within a speci- 
fied period while the teacher is in service, 

20. The chief administrative officer of the school district should assign certifi- 
cated personnel to those instructional or supervisory-administrative respon- 
sibilities for which they are professionally prepared. 


The Proposed Certification Regulations 
Standard Teacher Education Institutions 

Credit acceptable for certification shall be presented from a college or university 
which was standard and approved at the time the credit was earned. 

A college or university shall be considered as standard for purposes of teacher 
certification when it is accredited by one of the following regional accrediting 
associations: the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools; the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; and the Western College Association. 

A college or university shall be considered as approved for purposes of teacher 
certification in any area in which it is accredited by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education or is approved for purposes of teacher educa- 
tion by the state board or department of education of the state in which it is 
located. 


Standardization of Preparation Taken in Nonstandard Institutions 

A baccalaureate degree from a nonstandard college or university may be con- 
sidered as standard for purposes of teacher certification when (1) a standard 
institution has conferred on the applicant either a baccalaureate degree or an 
advanced degree and the nonstandard preparation has been a part of or the basis 
for the standard degree, or (2) the applicant has satisfactorily completed at least 
12 quarter hours in a planned program of graduate study in an Oregon standard 
institution of higher learning, providing the institution in which the graduate 
preparation is completed indicates that the applicant has been accepted in the 
institution’s graduate school or graduate program. 
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Basic Teaching Certificate 
The basic teaching certificate, valid in any grade from kindergarten through 
grade twelve, shall be held by all school district employees who have responsi- 
bility for teaching, supervision of teaching, or administration, and shall legally 
permit the holder to teach in any grade or subject or to assume a supervisory- 
administrative position for which he has adequate preparation as determined by 
the Standards for Oregon Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
The requirements for this certificate are as follows: 
I. Provisional Basic Teaching Certificate A 
A. By graduation from a standard teacher education program. A pro- 
visional basic teaching certificate A, valid for a period of one year, may be 
issued to those applicants who (1) have been graduated with a baccalaureate 
degree from a four-year program of teacher preparation by a standard, 
approved college or university; (2) are favorably recommended as teachers 
by the approved college or university from which they have been graduated 
from the four-year terminal program of teacher preparation, and (3) can 
verify completion during the five-year period immediately prior to date 
of application for certification of 12 quarter hours of study in a standard, 
approved college or university, or one year of successful teaching (eight 
consecutive months of full-time teaching). 
B. By equivalency. Applicants who hold the baccalaureate degree from 
a standard college or university and who wish to qualify for a provisional 
basic teaching certificate other than by graduation from a_ standard, 
approved teacher education program may qualify for the provisional cer- 
tificate by completing one of the basic patterns of teacher preparation as 
outlined by the State Board of Education and the recommendation of the 
standard, approved teacher training institution in which a significant part 
of the teacher preparation has been completed. The applicant shall also 
have been engaged in successful teaching for one year (eight consecutive 
months, full time) in the five-year period immediately prior to date of 
application for certification or shall verify completion during this period in a 
standard, approved college or university of 12 quarter hours of study. 


II. Reissuance of Provisional Basic Teaching Certificates 
The provisional basic teaching certificates are identified as A, B, C, D, and 
E; each provisional certificate is issued for one year only and is not renew- 
able. These certificates are issued to those teachers who have not completed 
the five-year teacher education program. The provisional certificates may be 
issued to those persons who have met all requirements for and have held the 
preceding provisional certificate and who have completed 9 quarter hours of 
upper-division or graduate work in teacher preparation applicable to a 
five-year teacher education program over and beyond the requirements for 
the preceding provisional certificate. 
Teachers who have been issued the five-year basic teaching certificate are 
not eligible for further provisional certification. 
Ill. Five-Year Basic Teaching Certificate 
A five-year basic teaching certificate will be issued to those applicants who 
satisfy all the following requirements: (1) completion of a five-year pro- 
gram of teacher education in a standard college approved for teacher 
education or who have met one of the basic patterns of five-year teacher 
preparation as adopted by the State Board of Education; (2) verification of 
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two years of successful teaching on a provisional certificate; and (3) pres- 
entation of recommendation of a standard, approved teacher education 
institution in which the applicant completed the five-year teacher education 
program or recommendation of a standard, approved teacher education 
institution in which a significant part of the teacher preparation has been 
completed. 

Renewal of the Five-Year Basic Teaching Certificate. A five-year basic 
teaching certificate may be renewed when the holder has taught successfully 
one school year (eight consecutive months of full-time teaching) during the 
life of such certificate, provided application for renewal is made within five 
years of the last year of teaching in the period for which the five-year 
certificate is issued. Military service, research, or similar educational ex- 
perience may be substituted at the discretion of the superintendent of public 
instruction for the experience requirements for renewals. 

A five-year basic teaching certificate shall be considered to have lapsed if 
the holder has not taught successfully one school year (eight consecutive 
months of full-time teaching) during the life of such certificate and made 
application for renewal within five years of the last year of teaching in the 
period for which the five-year certificate is issued. To reactivate a certificate 
which has lapsed, the applicant must present 12 quarter hours of preparation 
from a standard teacher education institution, such preparation to have been 
completed within the five-year period immediately prior to the date of 
application for reinstatement. 


Professional Teaching Certificate 

A professional teaching certificate may be issued to those applicants who (1) 
verify seven years of successful teaching or sucessful administrative experience, 
(2) hold the master’s degree from a standard college or university, and (3) are 
eligible for a second five-year basic teaching certificate. 

Validation of the Professional Teaching Certificate. The professional teaching 
certificate shall be valid as long as the holder teaches successfully one school year 
(eight consecutive months of full-time teaching) in each five-year period subse- 
quent to initial issuance of the certificate. 

The professional teaching certificate shall be considered to have lapsed when 
the holder cannot present official verification of the requisite teaching experience 
in the prescribed period of time. To reactivate a certificate which has lapsed, the 
applicant must present 12 quarter hours of preparation from a standard teacher 
education institution, such preparation to have been completed in the five-year 
period immediately prior to the date of application for reinstatement. 


Assignment of Certificated Personnel 

School administrators shall assign certificated personnel only to instructional or 
supervisory-administrative responsibilities for which they have had adequate pro- 
fessional preparation as set forth in the Standards for Oregon Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. 


Administrative Certificate 

The administrative certificate shall be required of all school personnel employed 
in any of the following capacities: (1) administrator of a school system in which 
the administrator is directly responsible to the school board; (2) administrator 
of (a) an elementary school or a high schoo] in which the administrator is directly 
responsible to the school board, (b) a school or schools under his jurisdiction 
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which constitute all the schools in the district, and (c) a district in which the 
census is equivalent to that of a first-class district; (3) county school superin- 
tendent; and (4) state superintendent of public instruction. 

A provisional administrative certificate, valid for a period of one year, and 
renewable four times, may be issued to those applicants who have (1) a valid 
Oregon basic or professional teaching certificate; (2) a master’s degree from a 
standard college or university; and (3) three years of successful teaching or 
administrative experience, one year of which must be successful experience in a 
supervisory-administrative capacity. 

A five-year administrative certificate may be issued to those applicants who 
meet the following requirements: (1) all requirements for the provisional admin- 
istrative certificate; (2) three years of successful experience in an administrative 
capacity for which the administrative credential is required; (3) 45 quarter 
hours of upper division or graduate study subsequent to the master’s degree in a 
standard institution approved by the State Board of Education for the preparation 
of school administrators; and (4) recommendation of the approved college or 
university in which the applicant has completed his graduate study. 

Renewal of the Five-Year Administrative Certificate. The five-year adminis- 
trative certificate shall be valid as long as the holder thereof has been successfully 
engaged in school administration in a capacity for which the administrative cer- 
tificate is required for one school year (eight consecutive months of full-time teach- 
ing) in each five-year period subsequent to initial issuance of the certificate. 

The five-year administrative certificate shall be considered to have lapsed when 
the holder cannot present official verification of the requisite administrative 
experience in the prescribed period of time. To reactivate a certificate, the 
applicant must present 12 quarter hours of preparation from a standard teacher 
education institution, such preparation to have been completed in the five-year 
period immediately prior to the date of application for reinstatement. 


Consideration of Report 

The certification report has been distributed throughout the state this past 
year. The state Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
took the leadership among the profession in discussing the report and its implica- 
tions. Numerous well-organized and well-attended meetings have been held by 
the county TEPS committees. Members of the TEPS committees, members of 
the certification committee, and members of the staff in the certification section 
of the State Department of Education have presented the report to all interested 
professional and lay groups and to the learned societies. Written reactions of 
these groups to the report have been sought in each case. 

Many groups have expressed some reservations as to whether the certification 
proposals adequately assure qualified teachers and administrators assigned to 
those positions in which they are professionally competent. Because of this, 
steps have been taken immediately to develop standards for the various teaching 
fields. These are often referred to as teaching majors; in Oregon they are called 
teaching and administrative norms. 

The Advisory Committee on Teacher Education and Certification authorized 
appointment of the Steering Committee on Norms. This six-member Committee 
is composed of two representatives from professional courses in colleges and uni- 
versities approved for teacher preparation; three academicians, one from English, 
one from social science, and one from science, from the approved teacher educa- 
tion institutions; and one classroom teacher. 
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The Steering Committee has directed that norms be developed in the following 
areas, and has authorized appointment of 20 committees of five to seven members 
each to develop the norms: (1) art; (2) business education; (3) foreign lan- 
guages; (4) health and physical education; (5) homemaking; (6) industrial arts; 
(7) language arts; (8) mathematics; (9) music; (10) science; (11) social studies; 
(12) driver education; (13) library; (14) guidance and counseling; (15) special 
education; (16) elementary- and secondary-school principals; (17) supervisors; 
(18) elementary-school teachers; (19) junior-high-school teachers; and (20) high- 
school teachers. 

The following guidelines have been developed for the “norms” committees by 
the Steering Committee: 

1. While the “norms” committees should include in their statements all re- 
quirements which they deem to be essential to a teacher in the given field, still it 
is necessary to remember that there are limiting factors in the employment of 
teachers in the schools and that it is therefore important to be practical and to 
remember at the same time that teachers do not come full-fledged into the 
profession, but that much of their learning occurs after experience in the field. 

2. A norm is the teaching level, subject matter, special field, or administrative 
responsibility in which the holder of the basic teaching certificate may be assigned 
to teach or administer. 

3. Norms in elementary- as well as secondary-school teaching should be such 
that they permit entrance to teaching on a provisional basis at the end of the 
fourth year and after the baccalaureate degree, with the remainder of the norm 
to be completed in the fifth year. 

4. Norms in special education would be superimposed upon the four-year 
elementary-school area of specialization, with the basic part of this preparation to 
be completed in the fifth year. 

5. Norms in administration would be superimposed upon the five-year program 
and would be a part of the sixth year. 

6. Norms in secondary-school teaching should be considered in terms of the 
larger high schools which instruct some 80 per cent of the state’s secondary-school 
students and in which teachers normally teach not more than two different high- 
school subjects. 

7. Requirements for the norms should be stated in terms of subject areas or 
divisions of subject areas rather than in terms of specific courses. This would 
preclude a statement as to the hour requirement which might be anticipated for 
the area. 

8. A five-year teacher education program should include the following: general 
education, 38 per cent; electives and areas of specialization, 40 per cent; common 
professional education, including such areas as human development, social 
foundations of education, orientation and observation, philosophy and _ history 
of education, 10 per cent; specialized professional education, including such areas 
as curriculum and methods and student teaching, 12 per cent. (All percentages 
listed above are approximate.) 

Any committee presenting requirements for a norm varying greatly from these 
percentages should justify this variance. 

The report generally has met with favorable reaction from those groups that 
have examined it and it has the endorsement of the Oregon Education Associa- 
tion. There has been commendation for the efforts toward simplification of the 
regulations, the upgrading of teacher preparation, the proposal for a basic teach- 
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ing certificate and a professional certificate, a certain degree of flexibility in 
administration which the regulations would permit, and the provisions for 
reciprocity. 

The negative reactions express lack of confidence that school administrators will 
assign teachers to those fields in which they are prepared to teach, objection to 
the five-year requirement for elementary-school teachers as being out of line with 
present salary schedules and being a potential barrier to entrance of interested 
persons to teaching, concern lest too much responsibility is being given to the 
teacher training institutions, and objection to the fact that the administrative 
certificate is required only of the administrator employed by a lay board while 
other administrators would hold only the basic teaching certificate and meet the 
appropriate norm as for the elementary-school or secondary-school principal or 
other administrative post. 

The basic question in the minds of many persons is how such a program of 
certification could be administered. A plan of administration, based upon six 
general principles, has been worked out. Its major provisions are: 

I. General 

A. The regulations place a high degree of responsibility on teacher 
education institutions and on school administrators. 

B. They extend to special education, elementary-school teaching, and 
administration the same principle which now obtains in secondary certifi- 
cation. 

C. They assume common liberal arts background and common general 
professional preparation for all teachers with no differences between ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school teaching in these two areas. 

D. The assignment of teachers holding the basic teaching certificate 
to teach in one of the areas in which they have completed a norm would 
be the responsibility of the chief administrator. This is an extension of 
the procedure now used in the secondary school. 

E. The chief administrator, at the beginning of each school year, would 
send to the designated authorities (both state and county) a list of names 
of the teachers under his jurisdiction and showing the assignment of 
each teacher, the kind of certificate held, and the teaching norm or norms. 

F. The assignment of teaching staff would be checked at intervals by 
the state and county office as is now done; it would not follow that all 
schools would be checked each year. Reliance would be placed upon the 
integrity of the administrator; schools would be checked annually or 
biennially only when it was found necessary to do so. 

II. Issuance of Basic Teaching Certificates 

A. Basic teaching certificates would be issued by the State Department 
of Education. 

B. To Oregon trained teachers: 

1. Provisional Basic Teaching Certificate (valid one year). Appli- 
cants would be required to present an official transcript of their 
collegiate teacher preparation and a statement from a standard, 
approved Oregon teacher education institution to the effect that 
they have been graduated with the baccalaureate degree from 
the institution’s four-year program of teacher education and that 
they are favorably recommended for certification by the institution. 
When the first basic teaching certificate is issued, all teaching norms 
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Ill. 


IV. 


that have been completed would be indicated on the certificate. 

2. Ensuing Provisional Certificates. Applications for ensuing 
provisional certificates (there are four) would be accompanied by 
official transcript and a statement from a standard, approved college 
or university to the effect that the 9 quarter hours of upper-division 
or graduate work shown on the transcript were applicable to a 
five-year teacher education program and were over and beyond re- 
quirements for preceding provisional certification. 

3. Five-Year Basic Teaching Certificate. Applicants would be 
required to present (a) a statement from a standard, approved college 
or university that they have completed the institution’s five-year 
program of teacher education and that the teaching or administrative 
norms have been completed, (b) verification of two years of success- 
ful teaching experience on provisional certification, and (c) recom- 
mendation for certification by the institution in which the five-year 
program of teacher education was completed. 

All teaching and administrative norms completed will be indi- 
cated on the five-year certificate and brought up to date with each 
renewal thereof. 

C. Teachers prepared out of state in institutions accredited by the 
NCATE. Procedures would be the same as described for teachers prepared 
in Oregon. 

D. Teachers prepared outside the state in institutions unaccredited by 
NCATE. The State Department of Education would evaluate the prepara- 
tion of such teachers on an “equivalency” pattern as it does at the present 
time. 


Conversion of Present Credentials to Basic Teaching Certificate 

Life certificates would continue on present status. Five-year elementary 
and secondary certificates based on completion of two-, three-, or four-year 
programs would retain present status. Holders of five-year elementary or 
secondary certificates based on completion of five-year programs of prep- 
aration would be encouraged to convert their credentials to the basic 
teaching certificate. 


Disposition of Requests for Certification of Teachers Who Cannot Meet 
Standards. 

A. Issue to those teachers and administrators who cannot meet certifi- 
cation requirements but whose services are demanded in the schools a 
substandard certificate, this certificate to replace all certificates presently 
classified as emergency, one-year on recommendation, temporary, and 
limited, to run for one year or less, and to be restricted to a specific assign- 
ment in a specific district. 

B. Make legal provision for appointment by the State Board of Educa- 
tion of a certification review committee, composed of professional persons, 
to advise with the superintendent of public instruction on issuance of all 
substandard credentials. 


Further effort will be expended in explaining the provisions of the regulations, 
the norms will be completed and approved, and legislation necessary to imple- 
ment the report will be drafted. All or part of the necessary legislation is to be 
presented to the Legislative Assembly in 1961. 
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Evan R. Keislar 


A Descriptive Approach to Classroom Motivation 


In DEVELOPING a useful conceptual struc- 
ture for education, the topic of motivation 
appears to require a central position. And 
yet motivational terms are exceedingly difh- 
cult to clarify; in fact, in psychology itself the 
status of the word “motivation” is very un- 
clear. Richard Littman! has given a defini- 
tion for motivation which appears to com- 
prise no more than what investigators have 
at one time or another included under this 
term; the definition, as Littman himself 
points out, unfortunately encompasses just 
about everything which psychologists study. 


In this report it is proposed that, for cer- 

tain kinds of problems in the classroom, 
motivation be discussed without recourse to 
the usual constructs such as “motive” or 
“interest.” Some motivational phenomena 
might be treated profitably in purely descrip- 
tive terms, that is, with words which refer 
only to observable events and their mathe- 
matical relations. As an illustration of the 
application of this purely descriptive ap- 
proach to motivation a series of experiments 
is briefly reviewed. This attack upon prob- 
lems of motivation is to be evaluated in terms 
of its usefulness in providing hypotheses for 
the control of student behavior, a process 
important for teacher and experimenter 
alike. When the utility of other motiva- 
tional words becomes more clearly estab- 
lished, this descriptive approach could at 
such times become easily enriched. 
* Richard A. Littman, “Motives, History, and 
Causes,” In M. R. Jones (ed.), Nebraska Sym- 
posium on Motivation (Lincoln, Nebraska: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, 1958) p. 114-168. 


Motivation as Stimulus Control 


Motivation is usually assessed in education 
by noting the kind and amount of behavior 
of the learner. When we say that a student 
is motivated, we generally mean that he is 
or probably will be active. Pupils who read 
a good deal are said to be “interested” in 
reading, those who are aggressive have a 
“need” for aggression, students who study 
many hours a week have a strong achieve- 
ment “motive,” and persons who answer a 
set of items in certain ways have a particular 
vocational “interest.” If motivational terms 
such as interest, motive, desire, goal, level of 
aspiration are inferred entirely from be- 
havior, they have little use in attempts to 
produce such behavior. Such circularity of 
reasoning is found, for example, when it is 
said, “You can tell that Bill is interested in 
reading, since he spends so much time at it! 
His interest in reading is what makes him 
read so much.” 

As descriptions of observable behavior, 
these motivational terms possess considerable 
value. In the first place they are useful in 
predicting other behavior. On the basis of 
correlational data we may be able to predict, 
better than chance at least, that a student 
with a particular interest score on some test 
will engage in certain other kinds of activ- 
ities, or that a child who says he is interested 
in tractors will read books about tractors. 
Secondly, such information about the “mo- 
tives” of students can be used to supply 
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The problem of motivation is perplexing for both the psychologist-theorist and the 
practicing school teacher. We can describe teaching methods and textbooks fairly well. 
We can, within limits, assess the potentiality for learning in the individual pupil. And, 
pupil achievement can be estimated in terms of gains in knowledge, understanding, and 
skills. Differential gains that cannot be accounted for by (1) capacity of the learner 
and (2) presentation of the content or skills to be learned, often are ascribed to differ- 
ences in interest, need, drive, or some similar “motivational” concept. Just what this 
“motivation” business is all about and how it aids learning frequently is discussed at 
an abstract level, but relatively little tangible, or objective, evidence is presented to 
clarify the matter. Teacher education courses have meager research to build upon when 
the important problem of motivation is broached. 

Professor Evan Keislar has performed an important service to teaching and teacher 
education in preparing this statement, not only by describing how he thinks learning 
sets may be developed, but also in presenting evidence, based upon his researches, to 
show how elementary-school children can be guided to acquire such learning sets, or 
motivation. Anyone working in the field of education should find this statement both 





interesting and exciting. 


parameters in the statement of relationships 
dealing with control; this description of 
prior behavior is therefore useful in the same 
way that data are about the student's age, 
intelligence, and socio-economic status. 

But when we infer, on the basis of obser- 
vations alone, some internal motivational 
state, the usefulness of such language in 
education may well be questioned. Even 
from a practical point of view, a word like 
“interest” often adds little to the teacher's 
effectiveness. For example, it isn’t very help- 
ful for a teacher to make the hypothesis, 
“If I arouse my pupils’ interest in arithmetic 
they will do their problems regularly,” if 
such interest can be identified only by the 
way the pupils act. Since it is still necessary 
to clarify what must be done to “arouse” the 
interest, she might just as well formulate a 
hypothesis which suggests what she must do 
to get pupils to do their problems; she does 
not need to use the word “interest” at all. 

Motivational terms will have far greater 
utility for education when they refer to 
antecedent as well as consequent conditions. 
In other words, we must identify the condi- 
tions which have to occur before the child is 
active or “motivated.” The establishment of 
these conditions will then permit control of 
student behavior for teacher and experi- 
menter alike; the conditions are then said to 
have “stimulus control.” 


2? B. F. Skinner, Science and Human Behavior 
(New York: Macmillan, 1953). 


D.G.R. 


In the series of investigations being re- 
ported there was an attempt to distinguish 
“motivating” stimuli from other kinds of 
stimuli. Incentives, or “motivating” stimuli, 
control broad classes of behavior. General 
instructions may be regarded as stimuli which 
control behavior classes of intermediate 
breadth while cues are stimuli which control 
very narrow classes. While this concept of 
“breadth of class of behavior’’ is admittedly 
imprecise, it suggests that on occasion teach- 
ers might be helped by viewing their pres- 
entation in terms of incentives, instructions, 
and cues. This classification system may 
have “engineering” value in some school 
situations; in many others it may be quite 
adequate simply to describe the situations 
students face without regard to these cate- 
gories. 

Loosely speaking, an incentive may be 
regarded as a “promise” of a reinforcement. 
A grade of “A,” social approval, or money 
are not incentives for a student; these are 
the reinforcements. The situations which 
“promise” these things are the incentives. 
Although a stimulus may become both an 
incentive and a reinforcement, when we refer 
to it as an incentive we are emphasizing its 
property of arousing a broad class of be- 
havior subsequently. (Which particular re- 


sponses in this class will be emitted depend 
upon the other stimuli, the instructions, and 
the cues which are present.) When we refer 
to a stimulus as a reinforcement we are talk- 
ing about its usefulness in strengthening be- 
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havior which has just previously occurred. 
Parenthetically, it should be noted that the 
term “incentive” is here used with about the 
same functions as the term “drive-arousing 
stimulus” proposed by Dollard and Miller.* 


Development of Stimulus Control 
of Problem-Solving Behavior 


While it is valuable to continue norma- 
tive studies of our pupils to find out what 
stimuli are effective incentives for them, it is 
even more important to find out how new 
incentives are developed. An attempt was 
made to conceptualize one such process in 
Experiment I. The hypothesis for this ex- 
periment was that if a neutral stimulus (a 
bell and light combination) is present when 
the child is reinforced for solving a variety 
of problems but is not present when he is 
not reinforced, then this stimulus will gain 
control of the problem-solving behavior; it 
will become an incentive. 

Twenty-two second grade children were 
tested individually. When presented with 
a picture card, each child moved a knob 
along any of three grooves. Moving the 
knob in the correct groove was reinforced 
with marbles to be exchanged later for 
trinkets. For each of three different cards, 
the children learned to give the correct 
response a variable number of times only 
when a bell and light were presented with 
the card; responses to the card alone were 
never reinforced. 

On the test, in which no responses were 
reinforced, each child was shown a new card 
for just one trial. Half the children were 
presented with the bell and light (the in- 
centive) in addition; the other half were 
given no such stimulus pattern. The num- 
ber of responses each child gave before 
stopping was then recorded. Ten of the 
group with the incentive present and one of 
the group without the incentive were above 
the median (p<.01). Since the children 
were clearly more active in this new prob- 
lem when the incentive was present than 
in its absence, we may conclude that, under 
these conditions, by associating a neutral 
stimulus with reinforcement in a variety of 
problems, its presence in a new task will 
bring about problem-solving activity. 


* J. Dollard and N. E. Miller, Personality 
and Psychotherapy (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1950) . 
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This descriptive approach to motivation 
may have some utility in suggesting hypoth- 
eses for researcher and teacher. For the 
researcher it means that particular atten- 
tion must be given to the prior reinforce- 
ments his subjects have had with the stimuli 
present during the experiment. In Hur- 
lock’s classic study,* for example, pupils who 
had been praised for several days were found 
to do better on an arithmetic test than pupils 
who had been reproved. That this may 
reflect nothing about a general change of 
skill in arithmetic may easily be tested by 
changing the incentives (but not the in- 
structions or cues); if, after the experi- 
ment, the same type of test had been given 
by the local Kiwanis club with a promise 
of bicycles for superior performance, both 
groups may have done equally well. 

Many school children appear inactive in 
school situations although they act differ- 
ently on the playground or in the shop. 
Instead of saying that these children are 
“disinterested” or “non-motivated,” it may 
be more helpful to the teacher to say that 
the school setting is no incentive for such 
children. She might act upon a hypothesis 
which states that if such children are pro- 
vided with a wealth of appropriately- 
administered reinforcements in the classroom 
setting, they will participate actively in 
school. 


Stimulus Control and the Energizing 
Function of Drive 


It will be objected that the illustration of 
“motivating stimulus” given in the previous 
experiment was inadequate, that the bell 
and light merely informed the child when it 
would be worth his effort, or that the “real 
motivators” were somewhere inside the child. 
But we do not yet have any way of de- 
termining the “real motivators.” If these 
motive states are inferred entirely from 
behavior, they have little value for control. 
In the field of primary motivation such as 
hunger, the energizing function of drive is a 
respectable intervening variable, anchored 
between data on antecedent conditions such 
as hours of deprivation and data on conse- 
quent conditions like eating behavior. But 


* Elizabeth Hurlock, “An Evaluation of Cer- 
tain Incentives Used in School Work,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology 16:145-59; 1925. 
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even here Estes® has proposed a stimulus- 
response theory of drive which places the 
energizing function in a position subordi- 
nate to that of stimulus. When we come 
to secondary or learned motivation, the 
energizing function of drives is even more 
confused. In very few instances have we a 
way of using secondary drive as a true 
intervening variable. Most of the time it is 
simply a construct which offers no value for 
the purposes of control of behavior. By 
regarding the stimuli as the “motivators” we 
can move ahead with our research in certain 
areas of education without waiting for 
psychologists of motivation to clarify the 
nature of secondary drives. 


Learning Sets 

A central “motivational” problem in edu- 
cation is that of getting students to change 
their behavior as a result of being presented 
with information or a pattern of stimuli. 
For example, when students are given a 
lecture, shown a film, presented with printed 
material, or provided with a demonstration, 
it is hoped that they will learn (i.e., change 
their behavior) as a result. This “motiva- 
tional” problem has been frequently stated 
as one of teaching students to “pay atten- 
tion,” to “study hard,” to “concentrate,” or 
to “remember.” With a descriptive approach 
to motivation, the above problem is regarded 
‘as one of developing stimulus control of a 
learning set. “Motivating students to study 
or to pay attention” is thus looked upon as 
a matter of presenting stimuli which control 
the appropriate learning sets. 

A learning set was defined in this study 
as the relationship between a pattern of 
stimuli, which is not contingent upon the 
subject's responses, and a change in operant 
behavior. The distinctive feature of a learn- 
ing set, as used in this study, is that learn- 
ing results from sheer exposure to stimuli; 
there is apparently no three-term con- 
tingency (stimulus, response, and reinforce- 
ment) recognized generally as essential for 
operant learning. It is true that one can 
observe an orientation of sense receptors to 
the information; the student, for example, 
stops doing other things and looks directly 
at the material. But every teacher is familiar 
with the danger of assuming that students 

* W. K. Estes, “Stimulus-Response Theory of 
Drive.” In M. R. Jones, ibid. p. 35-68. 
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learn just because they appear attentive. 
The teacher (or experimenter) usually ob- 
serves neither the response students ulti- 
mately learn to make nor the reinforce- 
ments contingent upon such responses. While 
one may explain such learning by assuming 
that students reinforce themselves for their 
covert responses or by discussing the phenom- 
ena in terms of some form of cognitive 
activity, the pressing problem, at the opera- 
tional or practical level, is to find out under 
what conditions a set to learn is acquired 
and displayed. The position taken in this 
study is that a stimulus can acquire control 
of a learning set in exactly the same fashion 
as stimuli which control problem-solving be- 
havior. 


Development of Stimulus-Control 
of a Learning Set 


The general hypothesis of Experiments 
II and III was that a learning set (this rela- 
tionship) is brought under the control of a 
stimulus through a reinforcement program. 
For example, if students exhibit this set in 
a variety of situations where a common dis- 
tinctive stimulus is present and if they are 
reinforced for the appropriate learning in 
each case, this stimulus will acquire control 
of the learning set. In other words, stu- 
dents will learn if this stimulus is present, 
or, this stimulus will act as an incentive and 
will “motivate” -them to learn. On the 
other hand, if subjects learn in a variety of 
situations where a distinctive stimulus is 
present but are not reinforced for this learn- 
ing, this stimulus will lose control of the 
learning set; subjects will not learn when 
this stimulus is present, or, in this situation 
they will remain “apathetic” or ‘“‘non-moti- 
vated.” 

In Experiment II twenty-two second grade 
children (not those used in Experiment I, 
of course) were tested individually. Each 
subject was shown, through a window in a 
pane! board, a series of 48 “information” 
cards, each of which presented pictures and 
colors to be associated. After each informa- 
tion card was exposed, there followed 
randomly either a blank card or a set of 
question cards, one question card for each 
pair presented in the information card. If 
the pupil indicated the correct color he 
received a marble from the automatic dis- 
penser. 
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For half the subjects a green light was 
turned on when the information card was 
exposed, if the pupil was to be questioned on 
this card; a white light with black stripes 
was on when no questions, just the blank 
card, were to follow. The functions of these 
two lights were reversed for the other half 
of the subjects. 

Information Card 49 was presented with 
a “test” light and Information Card 50 with 
a “no-test” light but three questions fol- 
lowed each information card, one question 
for each pair on the card. To counter- 
balance item difficulty these two cards and 
their three questions were interchanged for 
half the group. Fourteen children learned 
more when the “test” light was on; two 
children learned more when the “no-test” 
light was on. This difference, when tested 
by the Wilcoxon § matched-pairs  signed- 
ranks method, is significant at the .01 level. 
It may be concluded that these children 
learned more from information accompanied 
by a light previously associated with a test 
than they did from information presented 
with a light with no such association. As- 
suming that the test provided opportunities 
for reinforcement, the principles of operant 
conditioning appear to apply to the de- 
velopment of stimulus control of a learning 
set. 


Effect of Knowledge of Results 
Upon a Learning Set 

In Experiment III an attempt was made to 
assess the effect of giving knowledge of 
results upon the learning set. Knowledge of 
results usually includes both positive and 
negative reinforcements. The material, ap- 
paratus, and general procedure were iden- 
tical with the previous experiment, but the 
experimental and control conditions both 
involved test questions; pupils were given 
questions following each information card. 
When one light (the “KR” light) was turned 
on with the information card, pupils were 
given marbles for each right answer to the 
test question on this information. When the 
other light (the “No-KR” light) was on 
with the information card, pupils were never 
informed in any way as to whether their 
answers were right or wrong. 

The criterion consisted of the nine 
questions on the last three information cards 
‘for each light condition. The pupils ob- 
tained a score of 6.3 when the “KR” light 
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was on, and 4.8 when the “No-KR” light 
was on. This difference is significant at the 
.05 level. (Using the last half of the cards, 
seven under each light condition, the differ- 
ence was proportionately about the same but 
was significant at the .01 level.) It has been 
well known that knowledge of results is an 
important factor in the acquisition of specific 
behavior. But the findings of Experiment 
III point up the fact that knowledge of re- 
sults can also strengthen a learning set. 


Shaping of a Learning Set 

In the previous two experiments, the 
emphasis was placed upon the development 
of stimulus control of a learning set. 
Although this set to learn may have been 
altered, the relationship between the stimuli 
presented on the information card and the 
kind of change of behavior was not de- 
liberately modified. This relationship was 
brought under the control of one stimulus 
and not another. In other words, pupils 
were taught when to learn. 

In Experiment IV an attempt was made 
to alter the relationship, to modify what stu- 
dents learned. Students were reinforced for 
learning certain kinds of things from the 
information and not other kinds. This 
process of shaping a learning set may be 
regarded as analogous to response differentia- 
tion. In this experiment, therefore, students 
were taught what to learn. 

What most high school and college stu- 
dents learn from their study in a course 
is less likely to be influenced by the 
stated objectives of the course, objectives 
which are often expressed in “high sounding 
and broad” terms. Students are far more 
likely to learn those things for which they 
get reinforced on course examinations. The 
learning sets of students are shaped largely 
by the kind of reinforcements teachers ac- 
tually provide. The specific hypothesis of 
Experiment IV was that pupils would learn 
better (1) the kind of information from a 
paragraph for which they had been previ- 
ously tested than they would (2) the kind for 
which they had not been previously tested. 
Forty sixth- and seventh-grade children were 
tested individually. Each was presented with 
22 paragraphs of pseudo-historical informa- 
tion containing a date, a name, and a place 
as well as three reasons for this event. Im- 
mediately after each paragraph was exposed, 
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one half of the group was tested on the 
date, name, and place; the other half was 
tested on the reasons. Correct answers were 
immediately reinforced. 

On Paragraph No. 23 both groups were 
asked questions on both kinds of material 
(order of presentation of the two sets of test 
items being counterbalanced). The mean 
score (1.5) made by the group on the ques- 
tions about the information of the type on 
which they had previously been tested was 
higher, at the .05 level, than the mean score 
(1.0) on the questions of the other kind. 
It was concluded that, at this level of con- 
fidence, the learning set of these pupils in 
reading these paragraphs was altered by a 
program of differential reinforcement; the 
two groups of pupils had acquired different 
learning sets for this situation. 

When students are shown the same film, 
given the same lecture, or taken on the same 
field trip, different students learn different 
things. This is often “explained” by saying 
that students differ in their “interests” and 
therefore “pay attention” to different things. 
But such language is of little value in making 
education more effective; it merely describes 
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fruitful, for purposes of controlling what 
students learn, to suggest that such learning 
sets have been shaped differently by virtue of 
different reinforcement histories. With ap- 
propriate reinforcement programs such learn- 
ing sets might be altered and improved to 
make the students’ educational experiences 
more effective. 


Conclusion 

This discussion of motivation has empha- 
sized the stimuli in the presence of which 
the child is active or learns. But it has also 
stressed the fact that such stimuli function 
as they do because of prior reinforcements. 
The crucial aspects of motivation are there- 
fore to be found in the systems of reinforce- 
ments which a school provides for pupils. 
Such a discussion of reinforcements already 
has been extensively presented by other 
writers, notably B. F. Skinner,® with implica- 
tions for education. The descriptive approach 
presented in this paper may, however, bring 
many research problems in education more 
clearly within the framework of reinforce- 
ment theory. 

















the phenomena we observe. It is far more * Op. cit. 

Per Cents of Teachers With At Least Four Years 
of College Ranked by State 

State Per Cent Rank State Per Cent Rank 
Oklahoma 99.7 l Arkansas 75.0 19 
North Carolina (Negro) 99.2 2 Illinois* 73.9 20 
Florida 98.0 8 Kansas 71.3 21 
New Mexico" 96.0 4 Tennessee 69.8 22 
Texas 95.6 5 Nevada" 68.8 23 
Utah 93.9 6 Mississippi* 67.1 24.5 
North Carolina (White) 91.2 7 Wyoming 67.1 24.5 
South Carolina* 88.3 8 Ohio 65.6 26 
Alaska 86.8 9 Virginia* 64.3 27 
Colorado 85.9 10 Wisconsin 60.0 28 
Connecticut 85.5 1] Minnesota 57.3 29 
District of Columbia 85.2 12 Kentucky 55.7 30 
Delaware 83.8 13 Vermont 48.3 31 
Indiana 83.6 14 Maine 42.6 32 
Alabama" 82.6 15 Montana* 41.5 33 
Hawaii 81.3 16 lowa 34.7 34 
Oregon 81.2 17 Nebraska 27.0 35 
Missouri 80.0 18 17.4 36 


* For 1958-59. 


South Dakota 


Incomplete reports were submitted by Louisiana, Maryland, North Dakota, and West Virginia. 
Data not available in Arizona, California, Georgia, Idaho, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Washington. 





—Adapted from the table on page 19 of Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 
1960, published by the NEA Research Division. 
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School Administration 


Jack A. Culbertson, Paul B. Jacobson, and 
Theodore L. Reller, ADMINISTRATIVE RELA- 


TIionsHips: A Casesook (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960) 517 
p. $6.75. 


How do you train a school administrator? 
Do you send him to a university and then 
give him a long internship, as the doctors 
do? Or do you have him read cases and 
apprentice himself to an older individual in 
the profession, as the lawyers do? Or do 
you teach him a few disconnected courses in 
supervision, finance, and school plant plan- 
ning and hope for the best? 

The “hope-for-the-best” approach has un- 
happily come to be rather typical in the 
teaching profession, but it is only" partially 
effective in preparing individuals to become 
administrators. 

These individuals come for a variety of 
reasons, of course: the athletic coach who 
hopes to trade his winning teams and local 
popularity for a principalship; the gregari- 
ous and ambitious teacher who gathers a 
following among his colleagues and gets to 
like the taste of power; the earnest and 
devoted instructor who wants to rid the 
system of politics and bring true profes- 
sionalism to the superintendent's ofhce. But 
what all these people have in common, when 
they come to the university, is a massive 
ignorance of the administrator’s job—its 
complexity, its difficulty, and above all its 
reliance upon practically every branch of 
human knowledge with the possible excep- 
tion of astrophysics and zoology. 

Especially does the art of administration 
rest upon concepts in the social sciences. It 
is just these concepts which Culbertson and 
his associates have elaborated for us in this 
splendid book. They have done it with an 


arresting use of the famous case-study 
method. This method, “invented” at the 
Harvard Law School in 1870 and _ inter- 


mittently used in other fields since then, is 
trickier than it looks; it is especially tricky 
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at the point of case preparation where strict 
reportorial objectivity must somehow be 
blended with literary style. But Culbertson 
and his colleagues have pulled it off well. 
Their 17 cases make fascinating reading. 
Even their titles have a “Playhouse 90” 
ring to them: “The Rock and Roll Ruckus,” 
“Salem Secret Societies,” “The Rotating 
Librarian,” “A Coin Has Two Sides.” It is 
not the cases alone, however, which attract 
me to this book, but the perceptive manner 
in which they are made merely the vehicle 
for the study of those larger understandings 
which it is the business of every school ad- 
ministrator to have. 

When a lawyer reads cases, all he is look- 
ing for is precedent, something he can find 
within the case material itself. But when a 
school administrator reads cases, he is look- 
ing for intelligent behavior, a somewhat 
grosser and more elusive kind of thing. For 
to know that behavior is intelligent is to 
recognize it as flowing from a conceptual, as 
against a merely descriptive, understanding 
of the administrator's job. 

And this is precisely why Culbertson, et. 
al., are worth your time. They have gone 
beyond mere case study to case analysis, and, 
what is more, analysis which utilizes funda- 
mental, intra- and interdisciplinary concepts 
in the behavioral and social sciences as the 
prime instruments of inquiry. 

For the intradisciplinary concepts, they 
have retained the services of a_ political 
scientist, a psychologist, and a sociologist 
who individually react to Case 1, “The Val- 
ley City Consolidation Issue,” and analyze 
the behavior of the administrator in terms 
of concepts in their respective fields. This 
is one of the stronger points in the book; 
indeed, one wishes they had made much 
more of this kind of treatment throughout. 
Instead, they have let the remaining 16 
cases stand without comment, apparently on 
the belief that the basic concepts, once 
illustrated and applied in the earlier sec- 
tion, can be picked up by the reader and 
reapplied where needed. In expecting this, 
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they are, I should say, rather generous with 
their estimate of the reader’s competence. 
They partially make up for this in their 
final set of chapters dealing with inter- 
disciplinary concepts belonging to no one 
field, but rather to all of the behavioral 
sciences. Here the reader is turned around 
to view the cases on parade as they march 
back across his field of vision. Only this 
time he has on different glasses, and the 
effect is both interesting and illuminating. 
But the book’s shortcomings are, in a 
peculiar way, the source of its value, espe- 
cially for teaching situations. The 16 cases- 
without-comment, for instance, represent 
the most provocative section: the answers 
are not there. Each of the cases cries out 
for analysis and criticism. They are all 
intellectual ‘“‘teasers.” Professors and stu- 
dents alike are beckoned to find the answers 
for themselves. In the hands of a skillful 
instructor or an imaginative reader, this 
volume could contribute much to the 
awakening of new insights in those who 
aspire to the “managerial class” in the 
education profession. 
—V.C.M. 


Juvenile Delinquency 

William C. Kvaraceus and William E. 
Ulrich, in collaboration with John H. Mc- 
Cormick, Jr., and Helen J. Keily, Dewin- 
QUENT BEHAVIOR: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES, 
Document 2, NEA Juvenile Delinquency 
Project (Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1959) 350 p. $2.00. 

This is the second volume published by 
the NEA's Juvenile Delinquency Project. It 
is a sequel to Delinquent Behavior: Culture 
and the Individual. The first volume, Docu- 
ment 1, was primarily theoretical; this sec- 
ond volume, Document 2, contains many 
suggestions to schools for meeting problems 
of juvenile delinquency. In his foreword, 
Dr. Kvaraceus says that there were many 
persons in addition to the authors listed 
above who contributed to the project, but 
that the responsibility for organizing, collat- 
ing, and writing the report in its published 
form rests largely with him. He is a compe- 
tent researcher and writer. 

Document | attempts to give an inte- 


grated theory on delinquency, and one 
should read it before reading Document 2. 
There is a brief review of the previous vol- 
ume in the first chapter of the work under 
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consideration here, however. This second 
volume aims “to provide general principles 
and specific guidelines for school action 
based on research-oriented theory and to 
illustrate how many of the operational 
principles have been implemented in diff- 
erent school systems throughout the United 
States.” Delinquent behavior is defined as 
norm-violating behavior which brings the 
youngster to the attention of official author- 
ity or official agencies. The reader is right- 
fully reminded that delinquency is a com- 
plex problem and that the contents of the 
volume are not offered as simple recipes or 
“do-it-yourself” solutions to a many-sided 
problem. 


Following the introductory chapter there 
are eight chapters organized into two parts. 
Part | consists of five chapters dealing with 
the identification of youngsters who need 
help and the provision of help (1) within 
the classroom; (2) through curriculum ad- 
justments; (3) through integrated special 
services; and (4) through special classes. 
Part 2 consists of three chapters dealing 
with the topics of working with (1) the 
family, (2) law-enforcement and court per- 
sonnel, and (3) community agencies. 

Chapters 2 through 9 follow the same 
general format. First a general principle is 
stated. The principle is then expanded and 
explained in two or three pages of text. 
Next there is a list of guidelines. These 
number from about nine to as many as 40. 
Descriptions of actual practices carried out 
in communities of different sizes follow. A 
list of references follows each chapter. 


For example, here is the general principle 

stated at the beginning of Chapter 3, “Pro- 
viding Help Within the Classroom”: 
The teacher maintains an attitude towards all 
his students which recognizes and upholds the 
dignity and worth of every individual, including 
that of the norm violator. As an instructional 
motivator and guide in the learning experience, 
he makes very effort to enable each pupil to 
achieve a level commensurate with his ability, 
despite norm-violating behavior arising from 
emotional or cultural problems. The adminis- 
trator is responsible for establishing criteria for 
quality teacher selection, for applying these 
criteria, for strategically placing the teacher, 
and for providing opportunities for continued 
professional growth. The administrator helps 
to create and maintain an efficient network of 
working relationships between the members of 
his staff and himself. 
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Two of the 23 guidelines for teachers in 
Chapter 3 are: 

The teacher sets the standards of behavior in 
the classroom—including dress, coiffure, speech, 
and manners—with due recognition of a realistic 
and positive teen-age image that will extend 
beyond the classroom. 

The teacher seeks to understand underlying 
motives beneath the manifest behavior and 
refrains from merely judging norm-violating 
behavior. 

The reader should note that the above 
examples are taken out of context and 
should not be used to judge the whole work. 
Rather, it is hoped that they serve to whet 
appetites for the whole fare. 

As a further aid to study, there is at the 
end of the volume an excellent annotated 
bibliography of books, pamphlets, and 
motion pictures. 

Document 2 is an excellent volume. The 
general principles seem sound. The guide- 
lines may serve as checklists or criteria 
against which school personnel may com- 
pare their schools. The many practices re- 
ported are not intended as models for 
schools to copy in their own local situations 
but rather as a source of ideas and sugges- 
tions. They could be of great value, how- 
ever, to action groups interested in doing 
something about juvenile delinquency and 
for this reason, every school should have a 
copy of this book. 

—Robert R. Brown 

Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Foreign-Language Teaching 

Theodore Huebner, How to TEAcH 
Foreign Lancuaces’ Errectivery (New 
York: New York University Press, 1959) 198 
p. $3.00. 

The student of methods and the young 
teacher will find many helpful ideas in this 
latest addition to the literature of foreign 
language methodology. Even the veteran 
teacher will find some interesting sugges- 
tions here and there. The author, who has 
a long record of distinguished service as 
director of foreign languages in the schools 
of the city of New York and as lecturer in 
the School of Education at New York Uni- 
versity, states that his purpose is to provide 
the classroom teacher with practical aids. 
This he has accomplished. 
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No attempt is made to discuss the history 
or the psychology of language teaching. In 
a short introduction the author very briefly 
speaks of the reasons for language learning 
and the principles and different aims of 
language learning. The rest of the volume 
is devoted to comments, suggestions, exam- 
ples, and illustrative lessons under the fol- 
lowing headings: oral activities, reading, 
writing, vocabulary, grammar, the lesson, 
audio-visual materials, pupil activities and 
projects, civilization, foreign language in 
the elementary school, and evaluation. The 
“problems” at the conclusion of each chap- 
ter (ie., “Write simple dialogues for a 
second-year class’) indicate that the book 
is intended primarily for use in methods 
classes. 

There are more than 40 complete lessons 
in French, German, Spanish, and Italian to 
illustrate the various aspects of foreign- 
language learning. These lessons have been 
taken from daily observations by the author 
in actual classes in the course of his work 
as supervisor. In this respect the book is 
very practical. On the other hand, one also 
has the feeling of much repetition and, 
thereby, perhaps, some loss of effectiveness. 


The material primarily pertains to grades 
eight through twelve. As mentioned above, 
however, there is a chapter on the teaching 
of foreign languages in the elementary 
grades. The material here is inadequate. 
We question the advisability of giving 
illustrative lessons without first discussing 
the aims and approach in the teaching of 
younger children. Three of the four lessons 
given speak of writing. Should we, in the 
fourth grade, use the blackboard to teach 
the pupils the difference between the verb 
forms “ai” and ‘a’? Should the teacher, no 
matter how lively his manner, comment on 
the significance of the apostrophe and the 
grave accent at the fourth- or fifth-grade 
level? 

The volume concludes with a bibliography 
listing courses of study for elementary 
schools, including books on methods; general 
books on language; books, bulletins, and 
articles on foreign language teaching in the 
elementary schools; and books and articles 
on foreign-language laboratories. 


—Martha E. Schreiner 
Professor of Foreign Languages 
Northern Illinois University 
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School and Society 

V. T. Thayer, THe ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 
IN AMERICAN Society (New York: Dodd, 
Mead, and Company, 1960) 530 p. $6.00. 

Books on “school and society” are a 
curious breed. They pretend to satisfy so 
many disparate appetites: the college fresh- 
man being introduced to the study of edu- 
cation; the beginning graduate student who 
is sophisticated in methodology but pro- 
fessionally innocent of the school’s larger 
sociological and _ political meanings; the 
general lay reader—a businessman or house- 
wife—who wants merely an over-all picture 
of the situation before he sounds off at 
P.T.A. meetings. 

An author is not obligated, of course, to 
announce his audience, but if the book itself 
does not give rather ready clues to it—and 
Thayer’s does not—there is the suspicion 
that he is trying to speak to all potential 
audiences, and all at once. This, to permit 
an understatement, is a hard way to write a 
book, and it may conceivably be the diff- 
culty with this one. 

Thayer’s early chapters center upon the 
formative ideas in American education: 
local control, equality of opportunity, etc. 
The treatment here is a mixture of the 
historical and the descriptive. In the next 
section, Thayer considers changes in the 
social status of youth: in the economy, in 
the family, etc. Here again history is the 
implicit fulcrum of the argument but it 
only serves to elucidate the present and 
the emergent future. 

The effect of these first nine chapters is 
diffuse, vague, and “soft.” Part of the diffi- 
culty lies, as I have mentioned above, in the 
confusion of audiences. But another source 
of the difficulty may be the puzzling method 
of treatment in which neither the historical 
nor the analytical approach is in control, 
but both are indiscriminately allowed to 
penetrate the argument almost at their own 
will. 

In Part III Thayer switches overtly to the 
historical method and examines conceptions 
of learning in America from the colonial 
period to the present. Finally, in Part IV 
he makes a clear switch back to' the analytic 
in dealing with critical issues in contempo- 
rary education: religion, academic freedom, 
segregation, federal aid, etc. In these two 
concluding parts, Professor Thayer recovers 
his unnamed audience. Because he is clear 
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in what he is about, his writing is sharper, 
his argument tighter, his thinking clearer. 
If you start with Chapter 10 and use the 
first nine chapters for reference purposes, 
the chances are you will find Thayer's treat- 
ment useful. Because of the confusion of 
methodologies, this book ought not to be 
used as an introductory text for beginning 
students. Some background in training and/ 
or actual teaching experience, would appear 
to be an informal prerequisite for successful 
use of this book. 
—V.C.M. 


Kindergarten Teaching 


Elenora Haegle Moore, Fives at SCHOOL 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959) 333 
p. $4.75. 

To say that environmental experiences 
for five-year olds who live in downtown 
areas of big cities are vastly different from 
those of upper class children who live in 
comfortable suburban homes seems an ob- 
vious generalization. But when a book ex- 
presses this idea in terms of specifics and 
in relation to the kindergarten program for 
each group, it can truly be regarded as a 
unique and highly significant contribution 
to the literature on early childhood educa- 
tion. 

The author of Fives at School has done 
just this. She has described in detail the 
community environment and home condi- 
tions which create psychological and edu- 
cational problems for children in under- 
privileged areas of big cities and has related 
these directly to what does and should 
happen in school. In startling contrast to 
this is a similar analysis of the sociological 
and psychological background of the subur- 
ban child. The book is sparkling with 
anecdotal material and written in a style 
which propels the reader from chapter to 
chapter. All of this is interwoven with 
principles of early childhood education and 
substantiated by recent research studies. In 
focusing on these two major strata of the 
kindergarten population oriented in’ or 
toward a big city, Dr. Moore has left un- 
touched another large variegated stratum 
of children who are oriented to rural, small 
town, and small-city life. While this book 
does not offer specific help to teachers of 
these children, still the contrasts to their 
own situations as presented here should 
stimulate them to look at their own teaching 
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programs in terms of the principles illus- 
trated. The analysis and specific advice on 
intergroup education and on the transition 
from nursery school to kindergarten are 
particularly helpful. 


—J. Frances Huey 
Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 
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